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Ww My baby is nearly three years old, perfectly healthy, and a living 
Ww testimonial for Mellin’s Food.—_MRs. NAT HALE, MAYFIELD, KY. 
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: LABLACHE 
t FACE POWDER 


4, Applied to face, arms or neck, is deliciously refreshing and 
Y cooling. Besides nourishing the delicate nerves of the 
y skin, and making it soft and beautiful, it positively 
y relieves and prevents the irritation and discomfort of 

p Sunburn, Chafing, Prickly Heat 

4% 


It is splendid for baby. No purer powder can be made. 
It has no equal. Beware of substitutes. 


4 Flesh, White, Pink and Cream Tints. Price, 
y 50 cents per box. Of all druggists, or by mail. 
4 BEN. LEVY & CO., French Perfumers, 125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 


Sold by ROBERTS & CO., 6 Rue de la Paix, Paris; 76 New Bond Street, London, and KINGSFORD & CO., 64 Piccadilly, W., London. 
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ing in it but soap of the best yeh Those who 
wash with it can follow its use with their favorite 
perfume, with glycerine when needed to soften the 
hair or skin, or with their favorite cosmetic. But, 
as a rule, persons who use Ivory Soap do not have to resort to 
such means for the improvement of their appearance, or for their 
comfort. Cleanliness and health usually go together, and Ivory 
Soap washes clean. 
IVORY SOAP IS 99iw PER CENT. PURE 


Corpraicnt, 1899, BY THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO., CINCINNATI 
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produces handsome, healthy chil- 
dren because it supplies them 
with nourishment of the right 
for the complete development of the entire system. 
sent on request. 


MELLIN’S FOOD 


kind and in sufficient quantit 
Free sample of Mellin’s Foo 
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MELLIN’S FOOD COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 















Why Most People Eat this Bread 


Pillsbury’s Best Flour is the favorite with the two largest 
classes of -buyers—those who want the best at any price 
and those who want the most for their money. A barrel 
of Pillsbury’s Best will make not only better bread, but 
also more loaves than wiil a barrel of other flour. 


PILLSBURY-WASHBURN FLOUR MILLS CO., Lrp., MINNEAPOLIS, 
MAKERS OF PILLsBURY’s VITOS. 
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mE HAD always been interested in the frail little thing. 
They were in the same row—the outer one—of 
the same oval bed that was crowded with fellow- 
Pansies, and he was quick to notice that by the 
gardener’s carelessness the space between himself 
and his left-hand neighbor was wider than it 
should have been, a fact that annoyed him even 
then, and later became a source of real distress in 
his otherwise quiet life. 

This little left-hand neighbor seemed to attract by her very 
weakness and slowness of growth. He, himself, came of a Dutch 
strain, and showed it in his sturdy growth of stem and the body 
and velvet of his blossom. King of the Blacks he was called, 
and really he deserved his name, though one intensely ‘‘ dark 
purple fellow,’”’ who had been called ‘‘ Black ’’ the summer before, 
remarked, somewhat maliciously, that ‘the title of the King of 
the Blacks would never pay Aim for going through life with a pin- 
head orange dot for an eye.’’ 

The King used sometimes to fear the little maid at his side 
would never reach maturity. If the sun were very strong she 
shrank beneath the heat. If the rain fell she would sometimes lie 
prostrate, and those were the times when the distance between 
them distressed him, for, as he often told her, he could and would 
have supported her, and at least partly sheltered her with his 
broader leaves, but as it was he could only help her with his 
advice. And when she at last formed her flower buds and a 
shower was imminent he would warn her to turn those delicate 
buds downward that the water might run off and so save the 
tenderly folded petals within from watery ruin. 

Up to that time his feeling for her had been simply the tender 
affection one is apt to feel for the creature we help or protect, and 
he had often looked back with a bold, admiring orange eye at the 
smiling little mottled, banded Pansies, who had not hesitated one 
moment to nod at him—for they are a generally coquettish tribe. 
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But one warm, still May morning all this was changed for the 
King of the Blacks, for there stood his slow-growing, frail neigh- 
bor holding up to his startled gaze the sweetest, tenderest, truest 
little face in all Panseydom. She was not brilliant nor velvet- 
blotched, nor yet banded, just a lovely porcelain blue of a perfectly 
even tint without markings of any kind, the pure color deepening 
into a violet eye with that speck of gold in the centre which, in a 
Pansy, answers to the pupil of a human eye. 

Looking upon this innocent beauty the King of the Blacks was 
suddenly shaken by a great passion of love and longing. He 
realized in that moment that she held all the sweetness of life for 
him. For one moment he enjoyed the unalloyed bliss of his 
discovery ; the next, alas! brought to his knowledge some of the 
tortures that invariably accompany true love. Was he, then, 
jealous? Of course! Who could see that small, fierce, orange 
eye of his and doubt his jealousy—and goodness knows he had 
cause enough, but through no fault of little Porcelain Blue’s, mind 
you! She adored him: was aquiver with love from the edge of 
her topmost petal to the tips of her threadlike roots. 

But think of the maddening space between them! Do what 
they would they could not bridge it over. They looked and 
longed, and longed and looked, but only their sighs sweetly 
mingled. They knew neither embrace nor kiss. ; 

The King of the Blacks was a sturdy fellow, and jealousy and 
disappointment made his temper prickly, and sometimes he 
wished many things of an unpleasant nature upon the gardener, 
whose carelessness had caused so much suffering. Often he cried 
out for a pest of mealy-bugs, or slugs, or snails to come upon his 
garden. Once he went so far as to wish moles to follow his foot- 
steps beneath the lawn, but seeing how he had frightened Porcelain 
Blue he took that back, like the Dutch gentleman he really was. 
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But it was hard to see all the winged marauders buzzing about 
his gentle little sweetheart, offering her the tattered compliments 
they had offered to each floral feminine they had met that day. 
To see a great ‘‘ Bumble-bee”’ go blundering so heavily against 
her as to nearly knock her down! But, oh! worst of all, to see 
that Butterfly—that royally striped, banded, powdered, idiotic flirt 
masculine—to see him impudently clinging to shy little Porcelain 
Blue’s shoulder, while he stole the precious nectar from the sweet 
flower lips that cried vainly for the King to drive him away. 
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No wonder he grew ill-tempered. He was so helpless. All he 
could do was to urge Porcelain Blue to call up her power of grow- 
ing, and then to direct that growth toward him, while he cheered 
her up by calling her attention to the long arm he was forcing 
forward as rapidly as possible toward her, knowing well that 
the lady mistress of them all would much prefer his black, velvety 
blossoms to such a growth of leaf and stem. 

Then, too, the King of the Blacks had much to endure from 
those about him. He had never concealed either his love or his 
distress, and there was much merriment at his expense among the 
flowers of his own bed and the insects that daily visited them. 

One perfect morning, when all the world seemed made for love, 
the King of the Blacks felt his heart was breaking, little Porcelain 
Blue drooped and hung her head so sadly, while all the others 
were fairly asway with laughter. Just then, warm and sweet and 
strong, the West Wind came blowing. The romping, teasing, 
rowdy West Wind! Many a time had he chucked the little one 
under her chin and set her petals into a wild, blue flutter, and now 
he paused a moment, disturbed at this sadness. Sadness in the 
path of the West Wind? Oh, no! he would not tolerate that. So 
back he drew a pace, gathered himself together, and then made 
a laughing rush upon the lovers, flinging with tender force young 
Porcelain Blue full into the eager and clinging arms of the King 
of the Blacks. Then bumping their pretty faces together, he, 
rustling, fluttering and waving, went on his merry way, leaving 
them to learn in peace the sweetness of the flower kiss. Porcelain 
Blue was so entangled in the strong arms of the King that she 
remained there, and if he found his Heaven in her sweet face she 
found her sin his gentle strength. And so happily they lived their 
little space and knew nothing but joy. 
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One early summer day the following year the mistress stood 
looking down with puzzled eyes upon a stranger in her great bed 
of saucy, wide-eyed beauties, in all their satiny, velvety gorgeous- 
ness. She knew them all by name. There were ‘‘ Kings This,”’’ 
and ‘‘Queens That,’’? and ‘‘ Warrior So-and-So,’’ and ‘ French- 
Stained,’’ and ‘‘ German-Blotched,’’ and ‘‘Somebody’s Royal 
Collection.’’ But where did this stranger come from, here in the 
outer row of the big oval bed ? 

Down on his knees the gardener expatiated on the perfection of 
form and the firmness of texture to be found in this beautiful, 
nameless blossom that was upheld so firmly by its sturdy stem. 

** Pure porcelain blue, with markings that give it an almost human 
smile !’’ murmured the lady. ‘‘ The markings of blackest velvet, 
and that great red-orange eye! Where have I seen that peculiar 
eye, and where that pure, even tint of blue?) Why !”? and at 
the same moment the gardener struck his earth-stained hands 
together, exclaiming, ‘‘The King of the Blacks, ma’am!’’ 

While his mistress cried, ‘‘ Porcelain Blue!’’ and the gardener 
finished, ‘‘ Hit’s the hoffspring of them two plants, ma’am, has 
sure has you are halive, and she ’as no name, poor thing.”’ 

‘*Oh, yes, she has,’’ smiled his mistress. ‘‘She is of Royal 
parentage and beautiful, and she is called The Princess 
Porcelain.’’ And to herself she whispered, ‘‘ Ah, love never dies ! 
That is amply proved by the existence here of Princess Porcelain.’’ 
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(Author of “ Coffee and Repartee,’’ ‘‘ A House-Boat on the Styx,” etc.) 







@MGIKE many another. town which frankly con- 
; fesses itself to be a ‘‘city of the third class,”’ 


NS itself : : 
YD) Dumfries Corners.is not only well provided 
y) : 









SN but somewhat overburdened with impecuni- 
i t 4 . es . . . 
(C& \ ous institutions of a public and semi-public 
Pe=VYAY nature. The large generosity of persons 
who never give to, but are often identified 
with, churches, hospitals, associations of philanthropic 
intent of one kind and another, in Dumfries Corners as 
elsewhere, is frequently the cause of embarrassment to per- 
sons who do give without being lavish of the so-called 
influence of their names. There are quite a dozen indi- 
viduals out of the forty thousand souls who live in that 
favored town who find it convenient to give away as much 
as five hundred dollars annually for the maintenance of 
milk dispensaries, hospitals and other deserving enter- 
prises of similar nature for the needy. Yet at the close 
of each fiscal year those who have given to this extent 
are invariably confronted by ‘‘ reports,’’ issued by officials 
of the various institutions, frankly confessing tailure to 
make both ends meet, and everybody wonders why more 
interest has not been taken. ‘‘Surely, we have loaned our 
names!’’ they say. It never occurs to anybody that one 
successful charity is better than six failures. It has never 
entered into the minds of the managers of these enter- 
prises that a man disposed to give away five hundred 
dollars could make his contributions to the public welfare 
more efficacious by giving the whole to one institution in- 
stead of dividing it among twenty. 
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However, human nature is the same everywhere, and 
until the crack of doom sounds mankind will be found 
undertaking more charity than it can carry through suc- 
cessfully, not only in Dumfries Corners, but everywhere 
else. It would be difficult to fix the responsibility for this 
state of affairs, although the large generosity of those who 
lend their names and blockade their pockets may con- 
sider itself a candidate for chief honors in this somewhat 
vital matter. It may be, too, that the large generosity of 
people who really are largely generous with their thou- 
sands has something to do with it. There is more than 
one ten-thousand-dollar town in existence which has 
accepted a hundred-thousand-dollar hospital from gener- 
ously disposed citizens, and the other citizens thereof 
have property hailed their benefactor’s name with loud 
acclaim, but the hundred-thousand-dollar hospital, which 
might have been a fifty-thousand-dollar hospital with an 
endowment of fifty thousand more to make it self- 
supporting, has a tendency to ruin other charities quite as 
worthy, because its maintenance pumps dry the pockets 
of those who have to give. It will require a drastic course 
of training, I fear, to open the eyes of the public to the 
fact that even generosity can be overdone, and I must 
disclaim any desire to superintend the process of securing 
their awakening, for it ic an ungrateful task to criticise 
even a mistakenly generous person; and man being by 
nature prone to thoughtless judgments, the critic of a 
philanthropist who spends a million of dollars to provide 
tortoise-shell combs for bald beggars would shortly find 
himself in hot water. Therefore let us discuss not the 
causes, but some of the results of the system which has 
placed upon suburban shoulders such seemingly hopeless 
philanthropic burdens. At Dumfries Corners the book 
sales of Mr. Peters, one of the vestrymen, were one of 
these results. There were two sales. The first, like all 
book sales for charity, consisted largely of the vending of 
ice cream and cake. The second was different; but I 
shall not deal with that until I have described the first. 
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The first had been given at Mr. Peters’ house, with the 
cheerful consent of Mrs. Peters. The object was to raise 
seventy-five dollars, the sum needed to repair the roof of 
Mr. Peters’ church. In ordinary times the congregation 
could have advanced the seventy-five dollars necessary to 
keep the rain from trickling through the roof and leaking 
in a steady stream upon the pew of Mrs. Bumpkin, a 
lady too useful in knitting sweaters for the heathen in 
South Africa to be ignored. But in that year of grace, 
1897, there had been so many demands upon everybody, 
from the Saint William’s Hospital for Trolley Victims, 
from the Mistletoe Inn, a club for workingmen which was 
in its initial stages and most worthily appealed to the 
public purse, and for the University Extension Society, 
whose ten-cent lectures were attended by the swellest 
people in Dumfries Corners and their daughters—and so 
on—that the collections of Saint George’s had necessarily 
fallen off to such an extent that plumbers’ bills were 
almost as much of a burden to the rector as the needs 
of missionaries in Borneo for dress suits and golf clubs. 
In this emergency, Mr. Peters, whose account at his bank 
had been overdrawn by his check which had paid for 
painting the Sunday-school room pink in order that the 
young religious idea might be taught to shoot under more 
roseate circumstances than the blue walls would permit, 
and so could not well offer to have the roof repaired at 
his own expense, suggested a book sale. 

‘We can get a lot of books on sale from publishers,’’ 
he said, ‘‘and I haven’t any doubt that Mrs. Peters will 
be glad to have the affair at our house. We can surely 
raise seventy-five dollars in this way. Besides, it will 
draw the ladies in the congregation together.”’ 

The offer was accepted. Mrs. Peters acquiesced. 
Peters and his co-workers asked favors and got them from 





Editor’s Note—This is the fifth in the series of humorous stories 
about suburban life written by Mr. Bangs forthe Journal. Those 
which have been published are: 


“The Adventures of an Organ,”’ . ‘ . . - August, 1898 
“The Base Ingratitude of Barkis, M. D.,"’ March, 1899 
‘“*The Booming of Acre Hill,’’ ‘ : . . April, mis 
‘“*The Valor of Brinley,”’ . ° ° ‘ ° . july, ” 


friends in the publishing world. The day came. The 
books arrived and the net results to the Roofing Fund of 
Saint George’s were gratifying. The vestry had asked 
for seventy-five dollars, and the sale actually cleared 
eighty-three! To be sure, Mr. Wiggins spent fifty dollars 
at the sale. And Mrs. Thompson spent fort -nine. And 
the cake-table took in thirty-eight. And the ice cream 
was sold, thanks to the voracity of the children, for nine- 
teen dollars. And some pictures which had been donated 
by Mrs. Bumpkin sold for thirty-one dollars, and the 
gambling cakes, with rings and gold dollars in them, 
cleared fitteen. Still, when it was all reckoned up, eighty- 
three dollars stood to the credit of the roof! In affairs of 
this kind, results, not expenses, are considered. 
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Surely the venture was a success. Although from the 
point of view of bringing the ladies of the congregation 
together—well, the less said about that the better. In 
any event, parts of Dumfries Corners were cooler the 
following summer than they had ever been before. 

And then, in the natural sequence of events, the next 
year came. The hospital, and the inn, and the various 
other institutions of the city indorsed by prominent 
names, but void of resources, as usual, left the church so 
poor that something had to be done to repair the cellar 
of Saint George’s by outside effort, water leaking in from 
the street. The matter was discussed and the amount 
needed was settled upon. This time Saint George’s 
needed ninety dollars. It didn’t really need so much, 
but it was thought well to ask for more than was needed, 
‘* because then, you know, you’re more likely to get it.” 

The Book-Cake-and-Cream Sale of the year before had 
been so successful that everybody said: ‘‘ By all means 
let us have another literary afternoon at Mr. Peters’.’’ 

“All right!’’ said Peters calmly, when the project was 
suggested. ‘‘Certainly! Of course! Have anything 
he please at my house. Not that I am running a casino, 
mut that I really enjoy turning my house inside out in a 
good cause once in a while,’’ he added with a smile which 
those about him believed to be sincere. ‘‘Only,’’ said he, 
‘* kindly make me master of ceremonies on this occasion.’’ 

“Certainly !’’ replied the vestry. ‘‘If this thing is to 
be in your house you ought to have everything to say 
about it.”’ 

‘*T ask for control,’’ said Peters, ‘‘not because I am 
fond of power, but because experience has taught me 
that somebody should control affairs of this sort.’’ 
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‘*Certainly,’”’ was the reply again, and Peters was 
made a committee of one with power to run the sale in 
his own way, and the vestry settled down in that calm and 
contented frame of mind which goes with the conscious- 
ness of solvency. 

Three months elapsed and nothing was done. Nocards 
were issued from the home of Peters announcing a sale 
of any kind, cake, cream or books, and the literary after- 
noon seemed to have sunk into oblivion. The chairman 
of the Committee on Supplies, however, having gone into 
the cellar one morning to inspect the coal reserve, found 
himself obliged either to wade knee deep in water or to 
neglect his duty—and of course, being a sensible man, 
he chose the latter course. He knew that in impecunious 
churches willing candidates for vestry honors were rare, 
and he, therefore, properly saved himself for future use. 
Wading in water might have brought on pneumonia, and 
he was aware that there really isn’t any reason why a 
man should die for a cause if there is a reasonable excuse 
for his living in the same behalf. But he went home angry. 

‘*That cellar isn’t repaired yet,’’ he said to his wife. 
‘*You’d think from the quantity of water there that ours 
was a Baptist church instead of the Church of England.”’ 

“It’s a shame !”’ ejaculated his wife, who, having that 
morning finished embroidering a centrepiece for the 
dinner-table of the missionaries in Madagascar, was full 
of conscious rectitude. ‘‘A perfect shame; who’s to 
blame, dear?’’ 

‘*Peters,’’ replied the chairman. ‘‘Same old story. 
He makes all sorts of promises and never carries ’em 
out. He thinks that just because he pays a few bills we 
haven’t anything to say. But he’ll find out his mistake. 
I'll call him down. I'll write him a letter he won't 
forget in a hurry. If he wasn’t willing to attend to the 
matter he had no business to accept the responsibility. 
I’ll write and tell him so.”’ 

And then, the righteous wrath of the chairman of the 
Committee on Supplies having expended itself in_ this 
explosion at his own dinner-table, that good gentleman 
forgot all about it, did not write the letter, and in fact 
never thought of the matter again until the next meeting 
of the vestry, when he suavely and jokingly inquired if 
the Committee on I.eaks and Book Sales had any report 
to make. To his surprise Mr. Peters responded at once. 
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‘*Yes, gentlemen,’’ he said, taking a check out of his 
pocket and handing it to the treasurer. ‘‘ The Committee 
on Leaks, Literature and Lemonade reports that the leak 
is still in excellent condition and is progressing daily, 
while the Literature and Lemonade have produced the 
very gratifying sum of one hundred and thirty-seven 
dollars and sixty-three cents, a check for which I have 
just handed the treasurer.” 

Even the rector looked surprised. 

‘* Pretty good result, eh?’’ said Peters. ‘‘ You ask for 
ninety dollars and get one hundred and _ thirty-seven 
dollars and sixty-three cents. You can spend a hundred 
dollars now on the leak and make a perfect leak of it, 
and have a balance of thirty-seven dollars and sixty-three 
cents to buy books for the Hottentots or to invest in 
picture-books for the Blind Asylum library.’’ 
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“‘ Ah—Mr. Peters,’’ said the chairman of the Committee 
on Supplies, ‘‘l—ah—I was not aware that you'd had the 
sale. [—ah—I didn’t receive any notice.”’ 

“Oh, yes—we had it,’’ said Peters, rubbing his hands 
together buoyantly. ‘‘We had it last night, and it went 
off* superbly.” 

“*I am sorry,” said the chairman of the Committee on 
Supplies. ‘‘ 1 should like to have been there.’”’ 

**] didn’t know of it myself, Mr. Peters,” said the rector, 
‘*but I am glad it was so successful. Were there many 
present?’’ 

**Well—no,”’ said Peters. ‘‘Not many. Fact is, Mrs. 
Peters and the treasurer here and I were the only persons 
present, gentlemen. But the results sought were more 
than accomplished.”’ 

**1 don’t see exactly how, unless we are to regard this 
check as a gift,’”’ observed the chairman of the Committee 
on Supplies coldly. 

*‘Well, I’ll tell you how,’’ said Peters. ‘‘The check 
isn’t a gift at all. Last year you had a book sale at m; 
house, and this year you voted to have another. I couldn't 
very well object—didn’t want to, in fact. Very glad to 
have it. But last year we cleared up a bare eighty dollars 
This year we have cleared up one hundred and thirty- 
seven dollars and sixty-three cents. Last year’s book 
sale cost me one hundred and twenty-five dollars. The 
children who attended, aided and abetted by my own, 
spilled so much ice cream on my dining-room rug that 
Mrs. Petcrs was forced to send it to the cleaners. A very 
charming young woman whose name | shall not mention 
placed a chocolate éclair upon my library sofa while she 
inspected a volume of Gibson’s drawings. Another 
pay charming young woman sat down upon it, and, 
whatever it did to her dress, that éclair effectually ruined 
the covering of my sofa. Then, as you may remember, 
the sale of books took place in my library, and I had the 
pleasure of seeing, too late, one of our sweetest little 
saleswomen replenishing her stock from my shelves. 
She had sold out all the books that had been provided, 
and in a mad moment of enthusiasm for the cause parted 
with a volume I had secured after much difficulty in 
London to complete a set of some rarity for about seven 
dollars less than the book had cost.’’ 
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‘“Why did you not object?’’ demanded the chairman 
of the Committee on Supplies. 

‘* My dear sir,’’ said Mr. Peters, ‘‘I never object to any- 
thing my guests may do, particularly if they are charming 
and enthusiastic young women engaged in church work. 
But I learned a lesson, and last night’s book sale was the 
result. If the chairman of the Committee on Supplies 
demands it, here is a full account of receipts.’’ 

Mr. Peters handed over a memorandum which read as 
follows : 


Saving on Floors by not having Book Sale, .. . . $18.00 
Saving on Carpets by not having Book Sale, .. . . 6.50 
Saving on Library by not having Book Sale, . . . . 29.00 
Saving on Time by not having Book Sale, o + + » £060 
Saving on Furniture by not having Book Sale, . . . 28.27 
Saving on Incidentals by not having Book Sale, . . . 5.86 

$137.63 


“With this statement, gentlemen,’’ said Mr. Peters 
suavely, ‘‘should the Finance Committee require it I am 
prepared to submit the vouchers which show how much 
wear and tear on a house is required to raise eighty 
dollars for the heathen.’’ 

‘*That,’’ said the chairman of the Finance Committee, 
‘‘will not be necessary—though—’’ and he added this 
wholly jocularly, ‘‘ though I don’t think Mr. Peters should 
have charged for his time; fifty dollars is a good deal of 
money.’’ 

“He didn’t charge for his time,’’ murmured the 
treasurer. ‘‘In this statement he has paid for it!”’ 

“*Still,”’ said he of Supplies, ‘‘the social end of it has 
been wiped out.’’ 

‘*Of course it has,’’ retorted Mr. Peters. ‘‘ And a very 
good thing it has been, too. Did you ever know of a 
church function that did not arouse animosities among 
the womeu, Mr. Squills?’’ 

The gentleman, in the presence of men of truth, had to 
admit that he never knew of such a thing. 

‘‘Then what’s the matter with my book sale?” 
demanded Peters. ‘‘It has raised more money than last 
year; has cost me no more—and there won’t be any 
social volcanoes for the vestry to sit over during the com- 
ing year.’’ 

A dead silence came over all. 

‘*I move,”’ said Mr. Jones, at whose house the meeting 
was held, ‘‘ that we go into executive session. Mrs. Jones 
has provided some cold birds, and a—ah—salad.”’ : 

Mr. Jones’ motion was carried, and before the meeting 
finally adjourned under the genial influence of good- 
fellowship and pleasant converse Mr. Peters’ second book 
sale was voted to have been of the best quality. 
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ARTON leaned back in his desk chair, 
a frown puckering his forehead, as 
he read the following letter : 


**Miss J. M. BARTON, 

‘‘Dear Madam: As an entomologist 
may I trouble you for the scientific 
name of the ‘ butterfly’ larva which (in 
your poem, ‘Cradles,’ published in a 
recent number of the ‘Young Folks’ 

' Magazine’) you describe as spinning 
This combination is very unusual and therefore 








a cocoon? : 
arouses my deep interest. 
** Very truly yours, 


A. C. RUTHERFORD.”’ 


‘‘Can’t a man write a harmless jingle for babies without 
getting into disputes with entomologists?’’ he groaned. 
He turned to a nearby table and picked up a copy of the 
‘Young Folks’ Magazine.”’ Yes, there were his little 
verses on the first page, and very pretty they were, too, 
he said to himself. In the first stanza he had sung the 
human babies to bed to dream of grown-up land, and in 
the second he described the furry caterpillar curling up in 
its silken cradle to dream of the day when it would 
emerge a great, glorious butterfly. 

‘‘What is my scientific friend finding fault with ?’’ he 
muttered. Then he suddenly seized upon a bulky volume 
lying near and hastily turned the leaves. 

’ “Thunder! I have done it!’’ he 

exclaimed. ‘‘ Butterflies don’t emerge 

from cocoons. I ought to have made the ( 
little chap dream of becoming a moth. 
What odds does it make? And who 
but a cut-and-dried scientist would have 
picked me up on such a point? Isn'ta 
fellow to be allowed ‘ poetic license’ ?”’ 

He took up the note again. 

‘** Dear Madam,’”’ he repeated. 
‘The gentleman evidently thinks I am 
some woman who scribbles without 
knowledge of her subject. ‘ Miss]. M.!’ 
—he doubtless puts me down as a Julia 
Marguerite. Well, | won't undeceive 
him. I'll reply on the typewriter.”’ 


® 


He seated himself at the 
and wrote hurriedly : 


machine 


“Mr. A. C. RUTHERFORD, 

‘“ Dear Sir: The larva described has 
no scientific name that I know of, since he 
has proved an anomaly, and I regret that 
I did not recall my slight information on 
the subject in time to have him dream of 
becoming a great, drowsy, lovely moth, 
but then moth would not have rhymed 
and ‘ butterfly’ did, so 1 must plead poetic 
license as my excuse. Seriously, I am 
sorry to have made the error, and I thank 
you for calling my attention to it. I am 
only a Nature-lover and a scribbler, not 
an entomologist, and in such a one is not 
the mistake pardonable? 

‘“Tam very truly yours, 
“*J. M. BARTON.” 
‘*There,’’ he exclaimed, as he signed 
his name, ‘‘I am sure that is a sexless 
note, and I hope it will prove satisfac- 
tory,’’ but he tossed the ‘‘Cradles”’ 
poem into a drawer and preferred not 
to think of it nor have others mention it. 

A few days elapsed and the post- 
man left another note for ‘‘ Miss J. M. 
Barton.’’ The young poet tore it open 
with some interest, and an amused 
smile deepened on his face as he read: 


“ Dear Madam: 1 thank you for your 
reply, and now will you pardon me if I 
criticise a little further? I am sure you 
wish to do good work or I would not pre- 
sume upon your patience. You of course 
know that a caterpillar can neither ‘ think’ 
nor ‘dream,’ as he has no organ with 
which to do either. It is also most proba- 
ble that he would sleep during the day 
and work at night. Much pretty fiction is 
written in these days with the apparent 
Intention of instructing the young, but 
which is so calculated to muddle the 
small intellects that occasionally one who 
knows feels impelled to interfere. Please 
pardon my freedom, but I am sure you 
will realize that my only intention is to help one woman do 
really faithful work—for all who write for children become in 
a measure their teachers. 

“Very truly, 


RS) 


“That is all very kind and paternal,” said Barton as he 
laid down the note, “and I am sure I thank Mr. 
Rutherford for his interest. I sha’n’t be likely to forget 
the lesson he has taught me, and I wish those miserable 
verses were in my waste-basket instead of seeking 
Immortality in cold type. Seems to me | never had a 
jingle attract so much notice. When any one speaks of 
it | feel he must be sarcastic and exulting over my igno- 
rance—no, my carelessness, for I knew better. 

“That looks like a woman’s hand—somewhat,’’ he 
added, taking up the letter again, ‘‘all except the signa- 
ture, which is surely masculine. I wonder what my 
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A. C. RUTHERFORD.”’ 


friend is like.’ He shut his eyes and leaned back in his 
_. “TI can see him now, a rather tall, slight man of 
y or 


more; thin, fine face, with rather hollow cheeks 
and a grayish mustache; matter-of-fact ; a sarcastic line 
or two about the mouth; above all, a scholar.”’ 
© this personage Barton addressed another letter, 
thanking the stranger for his interest, but protesting a 
little on his own account. 
Perhaps Mr. Rutherford considered his efforts on behalf 


Of science sufficient ; perhaps he thought them hopeless ; 
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at any rate, he did not reply again. The weeks slipped 
away and Barton only remembered the circumstance when 
some unfortunate but well-meaning admirer happened to 
mention the condemned lullaby, for he was much occu- 
pied in collecting and arranging his verses for publication. 
In due course of time the book appeared, and there 
was about it a freshness, a charm, an indescribable some- 
thing that won instant recognition. The young poet 
awoke to find himself famous—for the time being, at least. 
‘‘T wonder if my friend, the entomologist, will run 
across this little volume,’ he reflected one evening as he 
held it in his hand and gazed at the ‘‘J. M. Barton,” 
which shone out almost too boldly in gilt letters across 
the cover. ‘‘ Well, if he sees it, it may, perhaps, mean 
one more copy sold,’’ and then he smiled to himself at 
the mental picture of his scholarly mentor gravely and 
intently perusing the little volume, which contained, to 
the author’s positive knowledge, not one scientific line. 


® 
Chapter IT 


HE was standing by the piano idly turning over a pile 
of music as Barton entered the drawing-room. 
There were other people there, but he singled her out 





TAYLOR 


*“THERE SHE STOOD IN THE SUNSHINE OF 
THE WINDOW, THE BLOSSOMS BEFORE 
AND THE BUTTERFLIES CIRCLING ABOUT HER” 


even while he exchanged greetings with his hostess—a 
tall, slender young woman with a spirited air about her— 
at least, that is what Barton called it for lack of a better 
adjective. The firm lines of chin and mouth, the clear, 
steady gaze of the gray eyes beneath their straight, dark 
brows, were offset by the soft curve of the cheek and 
neck, and the brown hair that waved back from the white 
forehead in such a natural manner. 

Mrs. Wade saw the direction taken by Barton’s eyes, 
and, like a good hostess, turned toward the piano. 

‘*Have you met Miss Rutherford?’ she inquired of the 
newly arrived guest. ‘‘No? Why, let me introduce you. 
Miss Rutherford, may I present Mr. Barton!”’ 
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The young woman turned graciously from the pile of 
music as Barton bowed. 

‘‘I was trying to find a favorite song here,’’ she said. 
‘“Mrs. Wade tells me that her brother will sing for us 
later.”’ . ; 

They naturally drifted into a musical conversation, and 
Barton studied the woman before him as he talked. 

She was surely twenty-five, possibly older, but he had 
passed beyond the age where he admired very young 
girls, and there was about her an air of quiet common 
sense and intelligence that attracted him as quickly as 
her rather distinguished appearance had drawn his atten- 
tion upon entering the room. 


**Rutherford! Rutherford!’’ he kept saying to himself. 
** Where have I heard the name ?”’ and just as. they were 
entering upon the discussion of a recent book some heed- 
less man rushed up to interrupt the /2/e-da-/éte. 

“Miss Rutherford, you can settle the question. 
butterfly—— ”’ 

“And Mr. Barton, I sha’n’t let you spend the whole 
évening in this corner; it isn’t fair,’’? broke in the voice 
of Mrs. Wade at the same moment, and he was carried 
off to meet a vivacious young woman from New York. 
Barton was always blessed with a fund of small talk, 
but beneath it all he was murmuring to himself, 
‘*Rutherford! butterflies’’—and, at last, ‘‘I have it! 
Rutherford was the name of that friendly old gentleman 
who wrote to tell me of my scientific inaccuracies. 
Perhaps this queenly personage is his daughter—for that 
stupid fellow came to consult her on the question of 
butterflies. What a delightful coincidence,’’ and he 
began to wonder if his communications to the entomolo- 
gist had shown that properly meek and grateful spirit 
which would insure him a kindly reception. 
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As Barton was drawn away Miss Rutherford had inter- 
rupted her questioner to ask, ‘‘ What is that man’s name? 
I did not catch it when Mrs. Wade introduced him.”’ 

‘“Why, that is Barton—J. M. Barton, the poet, you 
know. Funny you hadn’t met him before. He’s quite 
the thing just now. His book of verse made a great 
hit,’’? replied the young man who was interested in 
butterflies. 

**J. M. Barton!’’ repeated Miss Rutherford. ‘‘ Did you 
say J. M. Barton, Mr. Winn? Does he havea sister who 
writes, too—a sister with the same initials ?’’ 

“Never heard of her,’’ answered the young man, “‘ but 
as I was saying, that butterfly se 

** What is the title of his book of poems, Mr. Winn?’’ 
Miss Rutherford leaned forward eagerly. 

‘*Oh, I don’t know; ‘Out of the Past,’ 
or ‘the Woods,’ or well, it’s ‘ Out 
of’ something, anyway. I’ve not read 
it myself, but it made a hit. As to the 
butterfly se 

Upon reaching her own quiet little 
study late that evening Miss Rutherford 
went straight to the bookshelves and 
took down a small volume. Throwing 
back her evening wrap she sank upon 
a low couch by the fireplace and turned 
over the leaves. 

“Oh, how stupid, how 
have been!’ she exclaimed, 
thought he was a woman! How could 
1? Why, when I read now I can hear 
his strong, man’s voice in every line. 
How stupid! What will he think? 
Perhaps he has forgotten!’’ Then she 
broke into a low laugh. ‘‘And he 
thinks | am a man!”’ she said. 

But the laugh died out, and a troubled 
look settled in her gray eyes as she 
gazed into the fire with Barton’s little 
volume of poems resting in her hand. 
‘*He is extremely well informed in 
other matters,’’ she added, musingly, 
‘and he is good-looking. I wonder if 
I shall meet him again.’’ 


® 

There were various opportunities to 
meet Miss Rutherford, and Barton’s 
liking for her grew apace. At last, 
some weeks later, he found himself by 
her side at a large dinner party. 

‘* How kind the Fates and my hostess 
have been to me,” he exclaimed as he 
took his seat, and she responded with 
her usual graciousness. At last, toward 
the end of the banquet, she handed 
him her dinner card, daring him play- 
fully to write a poem for her. 

‘* And what will you do in return?” 
he asked as he took out his pencil. 

‘*l am not a poet,’’ she said smiling. 

‘* Nor an artist ?”’ 

She shook her head. 

‘‘What are you then?” he asked, 
leaning forward, 

But Miss Rutherford’s eyes dropped 
and the color swept over her face. 

‘*l’m only a humble body,’’ she said 
with mock humility. ‘‘I have no ac- 
complishments.’’ 

‘Then you will at least write your 
name on my card,”’ he said, ‘‘as a re- 
minder of this pleasant evening ?”’ 

‘I can hardly do less if you give 
me my poem,”’ she replied, smiling. 

Barton dashed off a bit of doggerel 
and signed his name with a flourish, 
handing her the pencil and his card. 
She took them and wrote in a firm, clear hand as he 
looked over her shoulder. 

‘*A.C. Rutherford!’’ burst from the lips of the man 
beside her, and in a moment she realized what she had 
done. She seized the card and would have torn it, but 
he took it gently from her hands. 

‘** Miss Rutherford, are you an entomologist?’ he asked. 

‘‘T inherit my father’s interest in insects,’’ she replied. 

** Do you sign your initials instead of your full name ?’’ 


That 











stupid I 
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HER, 


‘It is a habit I have formed since—since business 
necessitated much writing. I should not have done so 
to-night had I been thinking—— ”’ 





‘*Miss Rutherford, did you ever undertake to set right 
a certain young . 

She was driven into a corner and she knew it, so she 
looked up with a bright, mischievous smile. 

‘*Mr. Barton, did you ever see a little poem entitled 
‘Cradles’ ?’’ she asked audaciously. 

Their eyes met and they both laughed. 

‘Can you forgive my stupidity ?’’ she asked. 

‘* And my denseness ?”’ he added. ‘‘ Miss Rutherford, 
may I be egotistical for a moment and ask if you have 
seen my little volume ?”’ 

‘*Of course I have,’’ she replied. 

‘‘Then, may I ask, upon reading it did you still think 
the writer a woman ?”’ 

She hesitated a moment, at a loss fora reply. ‘I went 
to the poems with that preconception, you know,”’ 
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began, “‘ but I——"’ She paused, for, as she delivered 
her halting explanation, he laughed unnaturally. 

‘Oh, that is all; let us not speak of it again. Mrs. 
Ladd is telling a good story over there.’’ 

‘*Mr. Barton,” she turned to him with reproach and 
trouble in her eyes, ‘‘ pray don't misunderstand me. I 
was stupid and ignorant, but I liked your poems, really ; 
and | am no great reader of verse. I bought the book 
because I saw on its cover the name of one whom | 
supposed to be my young correspondent, and I was sur- 
prised at the contents.”’ 

“And thought them womanly,’’ interrupted . Barton 
smiling. 

“| thought them strong and tender,” she said gently, 
‘and has it not been said that tenderness is essential to a 
true, manly character?”’ 

“| believe so,”’ assented Barton, picking up her fan as 
they arose from the table. ~~ 

“I see you are determined to quarrel with me,’’ she 
went on; ‘but what if I had thought your poems womanly? 
What difference would it make—one woman's opinion in 
the face of the world’s praise !’”’ 

“Your opinion !’’ he said in a low voice. 
it makes a difference ; you must know.”’ 

** And you will not forgive me?’’ 

“That depends. Will you let me come and see you? 
You have never asked me, but I weg ge he girl friends 
may invite themselves, may they not?’’ He laughed again 
mockingly, and she turned away hurt. 

‘*Of course I shall be glad to see you. I didn’t know 
you cared to come,"’ she said coldly. 


SRS 
Chapter III 


F COURSE Barton called, and that within a day or two. 

He had tried to atone for his previous impetuosity 

of speech by a bunch of violets, and he found these on 

her study table when he was ushered in. Beside the 

flowers lay a little, familiar-looking volume, and he 
picked it up eagerly, pleased enough to find it there. 

He had it in his hand when Miss Rutherford came in, 
and she was evidently annoyed that he should have seen it. 

‘“*Was that on the table,’’ she asked, “ or did you bring 
a copy with you? Some one must have been looking 
at it.” 

‘‘IT wasn’t going to accuse you of wasting your time 
over it,’’ he said smiling, ‘‘ but I shall ask you to look at 
it now. I have added on the fly-leaf a little lullaby which 
was excluded from the collection since you chose to find 
fault with it. Perhaps you will revise it for me,’’ and he 
handed her the book. 

Miss Rutherford colored as her glance fell on the pen- 
ciled lines. 

***Cradles’!’’ she said smiling. ‘‘ Well, it’s one of 
your best little songs, if it is inaccurate, and I am glad 
you have written it here for me.”’ 

Barton sank on the ottoman beside her. 

‘*Seriously,’’ he said, ‘‘do you think it could possibly 
pervert the intellect of a baby to have its mother croon 
my verses in its sleepy ear?’’ 

‘‘It would be better than Mother Goose,’’ she said, 
**but I should prefer that the facts stated be correct.” 

** And you would obliterate all the talking, and thinking, 
and dreaming animals, and birds, and insects from juvenile 
literature? Why, my dear Miss Rutherford, children 
believe in those delightful things in the same way that 
they believe in the fairies and Santa Claus. Surely you 
don’t think any little girl is the worse for peeping into the 
heart of a harebell in search of the fairy who dwells 
within. Don’t you suppose the fairy makes her love the 
harebell all the more? Didn’t you believe in fairies when 
you were a little girl ?”’ 

‘* Perhaps so; but the ‘fairy land of science’ is absorb- 
ing enough for the youngest child.” 

** Didn't you live in a dream world when you were a 
child?’’ went on Barton. ‘‘ Don’t you occasionally live 
in a dream world now?”’ 

She smiled. ‘‘I am not a poet, Mr. Barton. My work 
is with the wonderful facts of life—of creation. There is 
no need to dream; one may find the marvelous about 
him constantly if he has eyes for it.’’ 

‘And don’t you believe that the realm of fancy, of 

oetry, is as real as the realm of science? Don’t you 
now that our dreams, our ideals, our spiritual natures 
are as great a fact in the sum of life as the harsh realities 
we can place our hands upon? Why, what would the 
little folks do without the power to ‘make believe’? 
Imagination is as important as arithmetic any day.” 

‘Mr. Barton’’—Miss Rutherford arose and walked 
over to the fireplace—‘‘ you complain because I, upon 
reading a pretty lullaby, fancied the writer a woman; and 
now you are finding fault with me, a woman, for not 
agreeing with you in all you say. Perhaps our positions 
should be reversed, I the poet, you the scientist, for you will 
remember that you took it for granted I must be a man.”’ 

‘*And a most natural error, I am sure,’’ responded 
Barton. ‘‘ Who would ever take your clear, firm ‘A. C. 
Rutherford’ for a woman’s signature ?”’ 

‘*And you think the woman like her signature?’’ 

‘“ Délightfully like it.”’ 

A shadow deepened in her gray eyes, and she turned 
toward the fire. 

“Yes, you think me unimaginative and lacking in 
sympathy ; you shudder inwardly at my profession and 
interests—dry, matter-of-fact, scientific—— ”’ 


‘“*You know 


& 
He was at her side in an instant and seized her hand. 
““You know that is not true——’’ he began, but she 


drew her hand away. 

‘* You don’t understand my point of view: perhaps I 
lack in appreciating yours, but—come here.”’ 

She stepped across the room and opened a door as 
Barton followed her. 

‘“‘] don't often let my callers enter this private sanctum, 
but—I can’t make you see any other way.” 

It was a small room with a desk and shelves full of 
scientific volumes, but what attracted Barton’s eye was a 
window full of blooming hyacinths, across which the 
afternoon sun was falling gently. And above the blos- 
soms, hovering like flowers adrift, was a cloud of beauti- 
ful butterflies. : 

Barton exclaimed aloud at the lovely vision, but Miss 
Rutherford stepped forward silently. What she did or how 
she did it the poet knew not, but one by one the frail blos- 
soms of the air left the fragrant hyacinths to come to her. 
They fluttered about her hair, her neck, her shoulders ; 
they brushed against her lips and lighted on her hands. 
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Barton stood silenced by a feeling of awe, of reverence 
almost. 

There she stood in the sunshine of the window in her 
soft, light gown, the blossoms before her, and the butter- 
flies circling about her. Jt was like a vision of spring, 
and the poet’s heart began to sing. 

She turned to him at last with a smile. 
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** Are these not living poems?”’ she asked. 
think my studies prosaic and unwomanly?” 

‘It is ail a living poem,’’ he murmured, ‘Oh, don’t 
move !’’ but she turned away to another window. 

‘‘Here are my caterpillars,’’ she said, ‘‘and the 
cocoons and chrysalides that will soon be outterflies and 
moths. I raised them from the egg, you know.”’ 

‘*And you mean to tell me after what I have seen that 
these winged beauties have not the power to love?”’ 

‘*I have the power to love them—that is enough,’’ she 
said simply. 

** And yet you would shake your head if I should make 
a charming fairy tale of it all and call you the queen of 
the butterfly world, with these fragile creatures your 
loving courtiers and retainers.’’ 

**So long as you told no falsehoods of them I should 
not shake my head; I should only think it unnecessary. 
Don’t you believe any little child coming into my room 
here would see fairy land enough without crying for a 
talking butterfly ?”’ 

“Ah, but the butterfly would talk for him,’’ said 
Barton. ‘‘ The child would have the story all in his own 
blessed little head, and I should not need to tell it. But 
what of the numberless toddlers who never can know of 
a world like this? My fairy tale would open their hearts 
to the beauties of the butterfly world, | trust, and they 
would begin to notice the insects out-of-doors, and at 
last want to know the beautiful facts that you could 
teach them. Am I wrong?”’ 

‘*Perhaps not,’’ she said, gently disengaging the cling- 
ing butterflies and putting them back among the hyacinths 
again ; ‘‘only be sure that your fairies do not go against 
Nature and tell wrong stories.’’ 
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They returned to the study, and Barton leaned against 
the mantelpiece and looked into the fire dreamily. His 
thoughts were still full of the vision that had been granted 
him. He smiled at last as he dreamed, and Miss 
Rutherford grew impatient. 

‘*Well?’’ she said. 

‘‘I was only contrasting the picture in the little room 
yonder with my mental vision of the paternal, middle- 
aged, slightly gray and wholly worthy entomologist, Mr. 

C. Rutherford. I always fancied his name was 
Alexander or Andrew. What is your name, Miss 
Rutherford, if I may ask ?”’ 

‘My name is Ardis,’’ she replied. ‘‘ Ardis; it is my 
mother’s name,”’ 
sees Ardis?” he repeated; ‘“‘how strong and sweet! I 
ike it.’ 

‘*You seem surprised,’’ she said smiling ; ‘‘did you think 
Amanda or Angelina would be more appropriate ? ”’ 

‘*T was only wondering how any woman with so beau- 
tiful a name could be content to sign herself as you do.”’ 

**Oh, it was more convenient,”’ she said, shrugging her 
shoulders. ‘‘My work necessitates much correspondence ; 
and then it sounds more scientific—don’t you think so?— 
when signed to an article on the rearing of butterflies.’’ 
She smiled mischievously again and Barton laughed. 

‘“Why did you not correct me when I called you Mr. 
Rutherford? You certainly gave me no clew as to a 
proper title.’’ 

‘It didn’t seem worth while. I’m always being called 
mister ; I became used to that long ago. Perhaps that is 
why your ‘J. M. Barton’ did not undeceive me as to your 
sex. Have you forgiven me yet for not knowing all 
about you? It is very humiliating, but 1 am much 
absorbed in my work and do not keep proper track of 
book news. Had you not written ‘Cradles’ I would 
doubtless never have picked up your little volume on 
Mrs. Wade’s table and then purchased it for myself.”’ 

‘* Blessed be the little lullaby then, and blessed my 
ignorance,’’ he said as he took her hand. ‘‘ May I come 
again to see the butterflies and their queen ?”’ 

‘“You may come again to see me, if that is what you 
mean,’’ she said laughing, ‘‘ and, please, I would like to 
review that fairy tale before you print it.”’ 
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Chapter IV 


hee weeks slipped by and the advocates of poesy and 
of science found their individual natures, their likes 
and dislikes, undergoing an interesting and somewhat 
rapid metamorphosis. 

Perhaps neither nature suffered for the arousing. 

Barton had considered himself a well-rounded charac- 
ter. He loved the Muses and the heights of their 
‘** Heaven-kissing hill’’ ; but he had no scorn for the high- 
ways and byways of life, perhaps because his poet eyes 
were quick to discover the beauties along the way. But 
now he told himself that he had really been quite blind 
to the interest and beauties of the natural sciences, and, 
with his usual impetuosity, he brought home armfuls of 
huge volumes from the library, and the poets lay neglected 
while he pored over these. It was peculiar, perhaps, 
that his new scientific interest should confine itself chiefly 
to the study of insects, but so it was, and as he read and 
wondered he could not for the life of him refrain from 
weaving fairy tales and poems about it all. And then he 
would shut his eyes and dream of a fair woman in a 
world of hyacinths and a heaven of butterflies, and 
murmur to himself that science and poesy should go 
hand in hand—and would, if the Fates were kind to him. 

As for Miss Rutherford, being a woman as well as a 
scientist, she was destined to indulge in a good deal of 
introspection, which was rather unusual with her. Men 
had not hitherto loomed up in her horizon as wondrous 
important objects, and she had never passed thfough that 
somewhat uneasy and emotional period when sentimental 
verse becomes a necessity to most girls. 

Endowed with a clear mind and rather too large a share 
of common sense, she had early become absorbed in her 
father’s studies and experiments, and her interest in this 
direction had only grown the more rapidly when he was 
suddenly taken from her side. She rejoiced to feel that 
she was carrying on his life work, and, being blessed with 
the gift of expression, her writing had soon. won a place 
for her in the world of science. Fortunately, her mother 
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was of an opposite temperament, a woman who loved 
social life and the work of the world, and so the daughter 
had not been allowed to sink herself in her profession. 

She had always taken a passing interest in books, too, 
as was natural in a well-educated woman, but it was a 
new thing for her to dream over a volume of poems in 
her window seat; and that is what Miss Rutherford was 
doing when Barton came in one afternoon. 

She started up embarrassed, but he paid no heed to the 
book as he took her hand. 

‘*Do you realize what a perfect May day it is?’’ he 
exclaimed. ‘‘ Look at that bit of sky up there! Come, 
I know a bank whereon the wild violet grows. Will you 
come a-Maying with me—away, away from the ‘ madding 
crowd’ oat the clang of electric cars?”’ 

‘* What is that in your pocket ?’’ she asked, slipping her 
book under the sofa-pillow. 

He covered the packet with his hand mischievously. 
‘*A new volume,” he said, ‘‘ but you shall not see it until 
we have filled a basket with blossoms ‘sweeter than the 
lids of Juno’s eyes,’ and captured a butterfly or two to 
hover about them.’’ 

‘*This isn’t just the time to capture butterflies,’’ she 
said smiling, ‘‘ but, of course, I will go with you. I am 
longing for a breath of the big Nature world outside.’’ 
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A despised electric car had soon carried them beyond the 
city limits, and then they took to the fields and tramped 
like a pair of happy children through the fresh grass, 
pausing to catch a bird note here, stooping to gather a 
frail spring blossom there, and exclaiming over the beauty 
and exhilaration of the day. 

When they found the violets at length Barton went 
down on his knees to gather them for her, and she stood 
watching him, forgetting to pick the flowers herself. He 
was such an unconscious boy enjoying this brief holiday ; 
his hat had fallen off, and the soft breeze tossed the wavy 
hair back from his fine forehead. Yes, it was a fine fore- 
head, and his eyes were the poet’s eyes, and what a good 
firm chin he had. 

Barton arose to bring her the blossoms, and Miss 
Rutherford thanked him and turned away suddenly to 
look at the distant view. 

*“You have not told me what you brought in your 
pocket,’’ she said at last, meeting his happy eyes. 

‘And you want to know? Well, come and sit down 
on this stone wall—you're not afraid of taking cold ?— 
and I’ll show you.” He accordingly brought forth a 
bundle of manuscript and laid it before her. 

‘They are verses for little folks,’’? he said. ‘‘ Nature 
verses, I call them; and if I haven’t juggled too recklessly 
with facts I mean to bring them out in a small volume 
next fall. You see, I didn’t dare go further without con- 
sulting you,’’ he added mischievously. 

Miss Rutherford took up the papers and turned them 
over while Barton sat by and watched her face eagerly. 

“Oh, how sweet!’’ she exclaimed here and there; 
“‘how dear! how pretty!’’ and again she would shake 
her head and remark, ‘‘ You must change that, sir!’’ 
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But when it was over, the brief examination and dis- 
cussion, the fault-finding and commendation, she handed 
back the manuscript with a nod of general approval. 

‘Then you think it will do?’’ asked Barton. ‘‘Youare 
more lenient than I fancied you would be.”’ 

‘““Am1? Well, we will go over it more carefully again 
at home, and perhaps I can find more fault !’’ 

‘*You are very good to give me your help,” he said, 
turning over the pages in his hand. 

““T feel honored that you should ask my help,’’ she 
replied, brushing the violets across her face. 

““T have something else to ask,’’ he began more 
slowly. ‘‘ You see, it will really be your book as well as 
mine——”’ 

‘*T think you rate my slight fault-finding too highly,” 
she interrupted, smiling. 

*‘Do you? Had it not been for the awakening you 
gave me I should never have gained the knowledge that 
inspired these verses ; and since they are to be sent out 
into the world of books in the hope of drawing small 
hearts toward the fairyland of Nature, I think it is only 
right that I should dedicate the little volume to my friend, 
the entomologist ; don’t you?’”’ 

‘‘T think the old gentleman would appreciate the com- 
pliment,’’ replied Miss Rutherford demurely. 

Barton stuffed the manuscript into his pocket and stood 
before her. 

‘May 1?” he said. 

‘Perhaps so,’’ she replied. 

‘But I must have one thing understood,’’ continued 
Barton, coming a step nearer. ‘‘ I’m not going to dedicate 
the verses with my gratitude and respects to the honored 
A. C. Rutherford. I am going to—I want to say—‘ To 
Ardis.’”’ 

This time there was no response from the young woman 
on the stone wall, and she could not very well rise, for 
Barton was close beside her. 

‘*May I—dear?’’ he said in his gentlest tones. 
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Ardis Rutherford looked down at the flowers in her 
lap, and then for one brief instant up into the eager eyes 
so near her own. 

‘*Oh, I don’t know!”’ she gasped. ‘‘I don’t know!” 

‘I do,’”’ said Barton, and he laid his hand on hers. ‘‘I 
know what you have brought to me already—how you 
complete my life, and I dare to believe that I can make 
you happy. Will you let me try?” 

But the girl had drawn her hands away and had hidden 
her face in them. 

“‘I know I am impetuous,’’ he went on, ‘‘but I have 
not surprised you. You knew that I loved you; you 
must have known ’’—his chin trembled in his earnestness, 
and then a smile suddenly flashed in his eyes. ‘‘ Don't 
you think it your duty to love me a little?’’ he said. 
‘*Consider all the harm I might do without you to guide 
and correct me!” 

Her hands suddenly sank in her lap again, and her 
head rose proudly. 

‘If that is all,’’ she began, with a little tremble in her 
voice, “‘if that is all, there are plenty of books; it is not 
necessary——”’ but Barton’s impetuous arms closed 
gently about her and she had to look in his eyes at last. 

‘‘Ardis,’”” he said reproachfully, tenderly, ‘‘ Ardis~ 
how I love the name—the woman!” Then he kissefl 
her reverently on her trembling lips, and, yes, Ardis 
Rutherford returned the kiss. 
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DRAWN BY H. C. CHRISTY 





HE appearance of Francois as a waiter 
was distinctly in his favor. Moderate 
in stature, lean of build, smooth of 
feature and submissive of mien, he 
glided about like a discreet black 
ghost, absorbed in his perpetual task 
of agreeably serving his betters. His 
tread was noiseless and his habit cor- 
rect; his attitude, when leaning gently 
forward, with right shoulder slightly 

advanced, to receive a tersely expressed order from a 

patron, touched the limit of humility, and his command 

of his facial muscles when accepting a gratuity in mon- 

Strous disproportion to the service rendered would have 

done credit to a diplomat. 

Frangois’ touch when dissecting a grouse before the 
critical eyes of an expectant pair of diners was as delicate 
as if he had been painting a portrait, and his eye—dark as 
the truffles dotting the patés his soul adored—gleamed 
with a reverent satisfaction as he served the heavenly 
soufflés that others were to eat. Frangois, in short, pos- 
sessed the quality without which no servant of his class 
can be considered worthy or admirable—that of blindness 
to the fact of his own existence. He had lived through 
SO many years of service upon his superiors that the sense 
of his identity had escaped him forever. So lofty a pin- 
nacle of self-effacement had he reached that he could watch 
his masters eat and almost taste the dainties himself. 
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So impervious, indeed, had the soul of Francois become 
to sensations of any kind, that he had realized very 
imperfectly the extent of the calamity that had that day 
befallen him. Positions in first-class clubs are scarce— 
scarcer even than perfect waiters—and his dismissal, for 
no other reason than the approaching summer dullness, 
and the consequent absence of necessity for his retention, 
had been quite unexpected. Still, the etiquette of a club, 
which prohibits as bad form any display of emotion by its 
members, upon any pretext, imparts itself in a measure 








. Its servants ; so that Francois, when curtly informed by 
h ¢ head steward that his duties would cease that night, 
ad bowed with courtesy and simplicity, and gone on 


ich} . 
Polishing glassware without remark. ; 
~everal times, while polishing his glasses, the imper- 


ae le Francois was heard to cough gently as though 
clearing his throat of some imaginary obstruction. (Quite 


frequy itly, too, he held up to the light, suspiciously, 


oo ,oblet that by reason of the tireless attentions 

— ved by him upon it could not by any possibility 

ares ctained a particle of dust. It was the mist in his 
te 


ubtless, that was responsible for the delusion. 





By Hlarold Richard Vynne 


service had these vast 
rooms, with their costly furniture and hangings, and their 


Never in his twenty years of 


air of sepulchral respectability, seemed so desirable. The 
very mirrors appeared to reflect their own splendor and 
his approaching loss. Frangois was not an old man—only 
forty-five—but it seemed to him that his calamity meant 
the ending of his life, if not of the world itself. 

Toward eleven o'clock, when some sense of the situation 
was beginning to creep upon him, and a dull pain or ache 
had reached his educated vitals in consequence, there 
came a morsel of balm to Frangois. Colonel John 
Jeremiah Walthorp came into the club grill-room accom- 
panied by three friends, and the sad eyes of Frangois 
gleamed a swift though decorous welcome. He knew by 
his long experience that the Colonel would permit no one 
but himself, Francois, to wait on him. 
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Colonel John Jeremiah Walthorp was one of those 
characters that form a distinct product of our democratic 
civilization—a gentleman of great amiability, powerful 
influence and almost incalculable fortune, made suddenly 
glorious by the war. Colonel Walthorp had given largely 
of his substance to the Government, and, being desirous of 
active service, had been rewarded with a staff appoint- 
ment. Since his acquisition of military honors the 
Colonel had been an object of infinite awe and wonder 
to the younger members of the club. A man who pos- 
sessed the title to blocks of New York real estate, a marble 
palace on Fifth Avenue and untold millions in money, to 
want to go soldiering! It was simply amazing ! 

The Colonel was even now in uniform. An easy smile 
illumined his features as he sank languidly into a chair and 
beckoned in a tolerant manner to Francois. The latter’s 
response was a marvel of noiseless celerity. Colonel 
Walthorp had a way of breaking a strict club rule by con- 
cealing ten-dollar bills beneath his cheese-plate, and 
Francois was human. He glided to the service of his 
benefactor with the swiftness of a panther. 

The service of that supper—it was a very modest repast 
—was charged, in the case of Frangois, with all the 
solemnity of a sacrificial feast. It marked his farewell to 
a life whose loss he could not yet realize, and it seemed to 
him that Providence itself had interposed most justly and 
gently in his behalf in decreeing that his final service of 
a meal in the club was to be performed for Colonel 
Walthorp. Frangois had watched the growth of the 
Colonel from a raw college boy into one of the most care- 
fully seasoned and faultlessly groomed club men of his 
day, and there had never been a month in all that time 
unmarked by the reception of some kindness at his hands. 
Francois, in consequence, was grateful to the Colonel. 





‘THE HANDS OF FRANC 1S HUNG AT HIS 
SIDES HELPLESSLY AND HE WAS SHAKING 
LIKE A HORSE WITH THE BLIND STAGGERS” 


Throughout the repast the Colonel’s manner to his 
favorite servant was his usual one of high-bred condescen- 
sion, while the behavior of the latter was marked by its 
customary grave solicitude. Care and skill combined to 
render it perfect. Nota fork clinked. The wishes of the 
gentlemen were anticipated and gratified before they were 
expressed. With his own hands Frangois mixed, with 
accuracy and reverence, a salad that could not have been 
duplicated in Paris, prior to which performance he had 
prepared in a chafing-dish a course sufficiently exquisite 
in taste to cause its consumers to roll their eyes in ecstasy. 
So entirely did he surpass himself in carefully repressed 
ardor of well-doing that the admiration of these four recipi- 
ents of his service was only less keen than his own torture 
in the knowledge that it was the last he would perform. 

Great generals know anguish in defeat. Mighty scholars 
grow faint with horror when they learn that age is dim- 
ming their intellectual powers. A discredited Prime 
Minister suffers a certain measure of humiliation when 
driven ignominiously from office. Francois, recognizing 
the inexorable approach of banishment from the patrician 
atmosphere that his soul worshiped—tempted, in truth, 
to groan aloud as he placed the finger-bowls—suffered 
and was silent, serving his masters, if anything, the better 
for his agony. . There are heroes in serfs’ jackets. 
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Colonel Walthorp and his friends having supped to 
their content withdrew to the smoking-room, but not 
before the host had lingered, as his gracious custom was, 
to compliment his pet waiter and once more violate the 
club rule relative to fees. His good-night was as gracious 
as if addressed to an equal. 

And as Frangois watched the broad shoulders and 
slender waist of Colonel Walthorp disappearing from 
his view the blackness of midnight fell upon his soul. 
He bent his thin body forward over the table to remove 
the remnants of this final feast, and as he did so his 
shaven lip quivered and his finger-tips beat a trembling 
tattoo upon the white cloth. 

As Adam, excluded from Paradise, might have turned 
to contemplate wistfully the attractive scene he was 
leaving, so Francois paused at the corner for a farewell 
glance at his lost demesne. In his mood of vast, over- 
whelming depression, the man, as he stood gazing furtively 
over his right shoulder at the brilliantly lighted windows 
of the club, saw nothing of the other belated figures pass- 
ing along the avenue, heard nothing of the rapid swirl of 
the rubber-tired wheels over the asphalt. He was in a 
dream, a trance ; and this long look was his last, indefinite 
good-by. As he moved eastward across town from Fifth 
Avenue his head felt like a feather, his feet like dumb- 
bells. A passer-by, noting the nervously moving figure, 
heard it utter a strange, squeaky sound. It was Francois 
swallowing a combination of a whine and a sob. 

Providence has mercifully decreed that a man at the 
last ditch of despondency may be rescued from it by the 
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sudden advent of a new and astonishing idea. The idea 
came to the gloom-swept soul of Francois like a flash. 
It shot itself at his numb brain as his eyes encountered a 
flood of light streaming from the doorway of the great 
armory in Park Avenue. There had been busy times in 
this same armory since the declaration of war, the drilling 
and the recruiting lasting till long after midnight. 
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For an instant the spare figure stood uncertainly on the 
sidewalk, silhouetted against the broad, white glare. 
Then, as the idea ney wound itself into its brain, it 
drew its thin lips together tightly and marched ‘up the 
steps. A very fat man in militia uniform, with very short 
legs and a jolly red face, stood guard at the door. He 
nodded approvingly and admitted the figure without ques- 
tion. He had been on duty there many hours and had 
seen many such figures enter, always with the same expres- 
sion of grim determination and the same eager step. 

Within ten minutes the name of the spare figure had 
been taken by a recruiting sergeant, and the figure itself 

ushed into an awkward squad on the floor of the great 
fall and set to marching to and fro just as though it had 
not been ready to drop from sheer fatigue of body, mind 
and heart at any moment for the last four hours. 

Five minutes before entering the armory Frangois felt as 
if he had been blotted from the face of the universe. 
Before he had been marching ten minutes he was drawing 
deep breaths through his narrow chest and humming 
“The Marseillaise.’’ Of course, it is possible that the 
desire to emulate the glorious example of his ideal, 
Colonel John Jeremiah Walthorp, may have had some- 
thing to do with the miracle. 

Moreover, within that brief space of time his mental 
equipment had undergone a most radical and unheard-of 
change. During all these miserable hours that had 
elapsed since his reception of his notice of dismissal he 
had deemed his life-work ended ; a continuation of exist- 
ence when debarred from the practice of the polite service 
that had been meat and drink to him for Coane years he 
had regarded as a preposterous and impossible thing. 
This precipitate and wholly unpremeditated plunge into a 
new and stimulating sphere of life brought to the little 
man so profound and amazing an elation that his senses 
swam with the sting of it. 

To the little spare man that hour of marching and 
countermarching was a revelation in new and pleas- 
urable emotions. Fatigue? Bah! His feet, encased in 
their humble, square-toed shoes, barely touched the 
polished floor. Head up, chest forward, shoulders 
squared, you wicked little warrior, you! 
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How the drums beat! And how the pipes skirl! And 
how the rafters ring with the cheers of the crowd when the 
drilling is done for the night and the order is ‘‘ All out!” 
And with what a changed gait does the spare figure move 
down the steps presently, Ravine been ordered to report 
at seven the next evening to the examining surgeon. The 
change of mood undergone by Francois was too precious 
to be shared with the new comrades who would have 
checked his departure. 

He walked across town with a proud strut, pushing out 
his chest and simpering at the moon. Frangois no longer 


that in this honorable profession of arms there was a 
chance for him to rise. He might even—oh, wondrous 
dream !—become a gentleman himself. What if some 
day many years hence, after he had suffered and bled ona 
dozen fields, this Colonel Walthorp, his beau ideal of an 
aristocrat and a soldier, were to condescend to say to him, 
‘*Frangois, it is well done,’’ and were to give him his 
hand instead of a tip? 

The slavery of the past twenty years had seemed to 
him so just and natural a condition that the thought of 
rebellion or discontent had never entered his mind. With 
the realization that it was ended came the intoxicating 
thought that he had the right now, even without his new 
claim to military distinction, to mix with other men—yes, 
to salute them as equals! 

The thought was followed by another. Had not he 
and his excellent wife, Julie, by careful economy and the 

rudent husbanding of his tips amassed a snug little 
ortune of nearly four thousand dollars? Julie and little 
Felix, then, would at least be independent while he went 
tothe war. Ah! there was still Julie to tell, was there not? 
And that thought was not so pleasant. In facing it this 
warrior of an hour ceased to be brave. 

There was a light for him in the little flat, and he 
dropped his martial mien and relapsed into his old, shuf- 
fling tread. His five-year-old Felix had his rights and 
must not be awakened. He felt that he would be grate- 
ful, too, if Julie did not awake. He knew nothing yet of 
military tactics, and like a prudent general he felt that he 
would like to map out a plan of campaign. 

He lowered the gas and slipped stealthily out of his 
shoes and his coat by the uncertain light of the street- 
lamp that shone yellowly through the window. The 
infant, Felix, twisted his bullet head on the pillow and 
opened one black eye warily, like a weasel. Francois, 
who was human, frowned ferociously but clucked to him 
at the same time. The child understood and the weasel 
eye remained permanently closed. Madame Julie did not 
awake and Francois was thankful. There was no need 
for confession, then, at least till morning. 
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“We will take,’’ Frangois said to his wife, ‘‘a day’s 
excursion.’’ 

And Madame Julie, secretly astonished but too 
delighted to ask questions, made herself and Felix 
ready. It sometimes happens that men thought the least 
of abroad are the ones most deeply reverenced at home. 
Francois was almost as meek and unassuming at home as 
he had been for twenty years at the club, but he was a 
kind husband and father. That was why his desire was 
law with Madame Julie. 

Madame — was very plump and very pretty. She 
was quite fifteen years younger than Frangois, which was 
perhaps why he adored her. She wore to-day a light 
gown of some inexpensive but charming blue substance 
that clung to her figure becomingly. When they boarded 
acar for the Battery, en route for Staten Island, more 
people looked at her than at her husband. 

She herself, however, eyed that person incessantly and 
with wonder. On ordinary occasions, when they went 
their ways about town together, his demeanor was that of 
a meek and lowly person desirous of bearing himself 
lowly and reverently before his betters. To-day the good 
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woman was almost terrified, so complete was the meta- 
morphosis that had taken place in her husband. 

To begin with, he had replaced his customary decorous 
white cravat with a scarf of flaming red silk, with wide 
ends that waved and flapped preposterously in the breeze. 
This, however, was far from being the worst. He stared 
aggressively, without thought of apology, at a stout broker 
upon whose toes he trod when passing to his seat, and 
he placed little Felix on the seat beside him with a proud 
look and a complacent comme ga that spoke volumes of sat- 
isfied proprietorship. He even went so far as to chuck Felix 
—who, truth to tell, was as unpatrician a looking urchin 
as one is apt to encounter in a long day’s travels—under 
his square, homely chin, and to offer to the earth at large, 
in distinctly audible tones, the gratuitous and wholly 
false assertion that he was the handsomest boy upon it. 
This extraordinary conduct on her husband’s part did not 
displease Madame Julie—she was too loyal a wife and 
mother for that—but it worried her somewhat. The 
simile is not a wholly courteous one, perhaps, but fancy 
living for years with a mummy and seeing it suddenly 
come to life. The surprise could be no greater than 
Madame Julie’s in the transformation of Frangois. 
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As a matter of fact, the latter was suffering from the 
ainful exhilaration that assails a prisoner after his release 
rom a long period of confinement. He was giddy with 
the stimulus of his own good humor. The saitien snap- 
ing of the thread that had seemed until yesterday to 
ind him to a lifetime of docile servitude had filled him 

with the spirit of assertiveness and aggression. The very 
humility of his past life soqunented the freedom and 
splendor of the one expanding before him. He felt as 
if he had been asleep for many centuries and was now 
awake for the first time. He experienced a feeling of 
actual pity for the other passengers on the car because 
they, not having been wedded to serfdom all their lives, 
could not know the joy of escape from it. He was expe- 
riencing, at the same time, a sort of vague resentment 
against society—the society that from mere force of 
habit he had served so humbly and for so long. 

If he had obeyed his own desires he would have risen 
in his place and addressed his fellow-passengers in a 
strain something like this : ‘‘ Pray, do not look surprised, 
good people. It is I—only I—Francois Potage, but not 
the Francois Potage that you and I knew yesterday—oh, 
dear, no! Then it was Frangois, the waiter—Frangois 
this, Francois that, and a frown if the water in the finger- 
bowls was not scented and the tray for the cigarettes 
not correctly placed. To-day it is the free Frangois, if you 
please; Francois, the soldier! /ardb/eu, Francois, the 
gentleman! Do you not understand?”’ 

Francois, the soldier! Ah, there came that disquieting 
thought again. Now that he found himself off for this 
last day’s outing with the small Felix and the wholesome 
Madame Julie, he tried, quite without success, to account 
for his motive in seeking a soldier’s career. He had not 
found the courage to tell Madame Julie anything yet, 
either of his dismissal or of his enlistment. On reflec- 
tion he was compelled to attribute his apparent patriotism 
to simple despair. When he had entered that armory he 


-had been wishing himself dead. Observing Madame 


3 hear he charms closely he now wished devoutly that he 
mourned his banishment from the club. He had realized _ 


ad been dead before he entered it. 

But somehow the exhilaration remained, . 1 his pride 
in his own individualitv increased rather than diminished. 
He wished all the world to know that he now called no 
man master. On the way down town he increased his 
aggressiveness toward his neighbors. He made room for 
no one, and when a gay young broker’s clerk with a blue 
necktie and atrocious red shoes ogled nee ane he 
scowled at him savagely, though he felt secretly flattered. 

They took the boat at South Ferry, for Francois, like a 
careful provider, had laid his plans well. He was aiming 
for a quiet spot behind the Richmond hills, a quaint old 
inn that he knew, kept by an honest Italian. Its existence 
was known to but few people. Those who did know of 
it kept the secret jealously, because they did not want the 
place devastated by crowds. Society men occasionally 
gave dinners there, and filled the Italian’s heart with joy 
by their praises of his cuisine and their liberal manner of 
rewarding it. Francois had been there once before, on a 
coach—in the rumble, with the luncheon hamper across his 
knees and Colonel John Jeremiah Walthorp on the box 
seat. He had now conceived a no less audacious idea 
than that of lunching with his dear ones at the very 
hostelry where he had formerly officiated as waiter. He 
found the notion inexpressibly charming. He even 
wished the Italian might recognize him. 
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On the ferry-boat his glory in his new condition again 
asserted itself. He led the way to the upper deck and 
possessed himself of three of the best ~ hg glaring 
defiance at the people near, who glanced with interest at 
Madame Julie and with amusement at her husband’s 
cravat. As for Frangois, he paced the deck haughtily 
and bestowed patronizing stares on gentlemen like 
himself who did likewise. Only once, when he heard a 
= se say something that sounded like ‘‘ You may 

ring me——’’ did his self-possession: threaten to leave 
him. Unconsciously he paused in his walk, with his right 
shoulder bent slightly downward and his left forearm held 
horizontally across his body—you could have almost 
sworn you saw the napkin on it. 

Good Madame Julie was amazed beyond expression, 
but she was a true wife. She asked no questions. 

Then, too, her happiness was far too great for her to 
allow curiosity to interfere with it. She was gazing sea- 
ward with eyes as blue as the water, and her gaze, as it 
rested alternately on the hopelessly ugly Felix and on the 
strutting Frangois, was equally tender. It was a perfect 
June day and her first holiday this year. What wonder 
that she was content? 

Only when Frangois, having pushed his way arrogantly 
through the crowd, with Felix on his shoulder and herself 
at his elbow, began to bargain with the driver of one of 
the antediluvian carriages at the ferry landing’did the 
good woman raise her eyebrows in consternation. It was 
not by such extravagance as this that their modest hoard 
had been acquired. 

Francois silenced her half-uttered queries with a smile 
of superior wisdom. As they drove down the white road 
with its fringing of emerald trees Francois leaned back 
luxuriously and his lean features actually relaxed into 
alaugh. He placed one arm comfortably around the 
waist of Madame Julie, and poked Felix jocosely with his 
foot in such a way that the square-faced little fright rolled 
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all over the opposite seat. It was a happy family. 
Madame Julie was blushing now. She thought no more 
of the extravagance. 

It was rather a long drive, and the last two miles led 
along a narrow, leafy road, so narrow that the light 
breeze showered wild rose leaves from the hedges down 
upon the bald head of Frangois and into the lap of his 
wife. Yet amid all this pastoral enjoyment the attitude 
of Francois toward society in general had not lost one 
whit of its severity. His directions to the driver were 

iven with a sternness and hauteur that Madame Julie 
ound both novel and impressive. 

Arrived at the inn he alighted with dignity and self- 
possession, and proceeded to give his orders. At the last 
moment he quailed a little at the thought of recognition, 
and experienced relief on finding the landlord invisible. 
Of the waiter who attended him he bespoke the only 
comfortable private dining-room in the place, and a lunch- 
eon of which he was careful to describe every detail. 
He feed the man liberally and nearly fainted with the 
novel pleasure involved in the act. He, Francois Potage, 
in twenty years had never experienced in receiving a tip 
the joy that was his in bestowing one. As he walked 
back to rejoin Julie and little Square-jowl, Francois felt 
that he had never lived till now. At last he was giving 
orders instead of obeying them. Oh, bliss! 

For about thirty minutes this devoted trio wandered in 
the inn grounds. Square-jowl rolled and tumbled in the 
Brass, and rubbed both his fat cheeks yellow with daisies. 

adame Julie blushed adorably. The new mood of 
Francois still astonished, but charmed, her. When they 
returned to the porch Francois discovered that a shock 
was in store for him. Two saddle-horses were being led 
away by a stableman, and his waiter approached to 
express his regrets on the subject of the private room. 
Two. gentlemen, he explained, regular patrons, had 
insisted on having it. Would Monsieur kindly have his 
luncheon served in the café or out here on the piazza? 
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Then came the storm. ‘And pray,’’ demanded 
Francois in a terrible voice, ‘‘why should the gentlemen 
have his room? Indeed, they should not have it! He 
had ordered it and he had money to pay, yes!’’ And his 
indignation showed itself in the angry twist of his eye- 
brows and in the queer little quiverings and twitchings of 
that hard, narrow mouth that had remained so patiently 
inflexible through all these weary years. There was 

athos as well as wrath in the little man’s exhibition. To 

im this little feast in private with Madame Julie and 
Square-face was to have marked his emancipation. To 
see it spoiled, and spoiled by two members of the class 
from whose rule he had escaped forever, was bitter. He 
would not have it. He stamped his foot and threw back 
his head haughtily as he reiterated his declaration that he 
would not be robbed of the room he had engaged. 

Madame Julie, who stood meekly behind her lord, 
looked amazed, but very proud and sympathetic. Little 
Square-face began to sniffle and wring his features into 
indescribable contortions. The tones of Frangois had 
been loud, and the Italian host emerged from his obscurity 
to investigate. He took a swift look at his indignant 
patron and shrugged his shoulders, at the same time ele- 
vating his hands with the palms outward. Before that look 
and that gesture the inner spirit of Francois Potage quailed, 
but he preserved his front admirably. 

It made an effective tableau—on the vine-clad porch in 
the June sunshine. Into the midst of it, through the open 
doorway, stepped a tall gentleman in the fatigue uniform 
of a cavalry officer. He bowed to Madame arene 

‘*Pardon me,’’ he began courteously, ‘‘I have over- 
heard. I would not think of depriving——”’ 

He stopped abruptly. He was looking at Francois and 
Francois at him. The hands of the latter hung at his 
sides helplessly and he was shaking like a horse with the 
blind staggers. The intruder was Colonel Walthorp, and 
his companion, another military gentleman who stood 
peering over his shoulders, was a club man whom the 
poor shivering fellow knew by sight almost as well. 
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The recognition, of course, was mutual. Colonel 
Walthorp, after a moment’s reflection, threw back his 
head and laughed immoderately. His companion joined 
him in his merriment. They retreated within and nothing 
further was said about the disputed room. 

Very slowly and with weak steps Francois led the way 
down the veranda to the lawn, Madame Julie close behind 
him. Square-face followed, bawling. His infant soul had 
scented a catastrophe. The waiter, without instructions, 
set the repast for the trio at a table beneath the trees. 

Madame Julie said nothing. She could not fathom the 
mystery, but she saw that Francois suffered. 

That encounter, and—most potent influence of all— 
that laugh of Colonel Walthorp's, had plucked from tie 
vision of Francois Potage the precious delusion under 
which he had been laboring for the last twelve hours. 
His hatred and detestation of his twenty years of servi- 
tude now seemed to him worse than acrime. He would 
have signed on the spot a promise to serve twenty years 
more if by so doing he could only have erased from his 
memory his affront to his benefactor. 

His face was very white. It had assumed its old look 
of humility ; only to that expression was now added one 
of remorse. His air of aggressiveness had vanished. 

He presently arose, leaving Madame se munching 
olives, and little Square-jaws with his face buried in a bowl 
of soup. He entered the inn and knocked timidly at ‘he 
door of the room in which he had fondly hoped to tke 
his own meal. In obedience to a mandate from wi'in 
he pushed it open and stood upon the threshold in the 
old attitude, with the right shoulder drooping and the left 
arm at right angles across his body. 

Colonel Walthorp looked up from his omelet. 
Francois,’’ he asked kindly, ‘‘ what is it?’”’ 

The parchment features began to work oddly and the 
little man burst into tears. ‘Sir,’’ he stammered, ‘It 
is—it is—if I might be permitted to serve the luncheon?” 


GS 


Francois kept his appointment with the examining 
surgeon that evening. He was promptly rejected. The 
surgeon who made the examination was the gentleman 
who had accompanied Colonel Walthorp on his morning 
ride. The two had decided that the discharge of tn!s 
servant from the club was a mistake that should be rectified. 

Good Madame Julie was very happy that night. 
She never knew why she had that day’s outing. But she 
asked no questions. Admirable woman! 


“Well, 
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4 ‘(Flowers are words which even a babe may understand”’ Ce 
A eo 
vas TO THE inspiration of Miss Helen W. Tinkham, of Boston, the missions for the 
AS distribution of flowers among the poor, the sick and the aged in our cities owe 
= their origin. Thirty years ago the first flower mission was formed, with Miss Tinkham 
n ye at its head, and she has ever since been identified with the work. S, 
Cw In the spring of 1869 Miss Tinkham spent a few days in the country, rejoicing in y 4) 
vay the flowers that burst into fragrant bloom under the magical breath of April. Upon Mt 
f returning to Boston she observed with what wistful eyes the children playing about the VAN 
A ve railroad station viewed the flowers she brought with her, and how eagerly they accepted Bi 
hNg those she offered them. This incident led her to urge the church-going people to (P 
ia coéperate in collecting and distributing flowers. A meeting was held and the work soon BA \, 
OX WA started. Boston is, therefore, the birthplace of the flower missions, a form of charity 1 aS 
y which has extended to every section of this country, and crossed the Atlantic. —— 


In the last quarter of a century the work and field of these missions have been greatly 
amplified. Now, not only are flowers distributed among the poor of the cities, and among 
the inmates of hospitals and other institutions for the care of the sick and decrepit, 
but fruit, milk, ice and other such summer requisites are supplied to those unable to buy 
them. The extent of the work may be illustrated by the fact that in Chicago alone one 
hundred and seventy thousand bouquets were given out last year. One of the several 
missions in Boston had a record of fifty thousand bouquets distributed, and Philadelphia, 
San Francisco, and many other cities, while not equaling these figures, made a very 
creditable showing, and bestowed a great quantity of welcome gifts besides flowers. 
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A GLIMPSE OF THE BOSTON FLOWER MISSION 


AT THE PHILADELPHIA FLOWER MISSION 
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DISTRIBUTORS IN THE HOMES OF THE LOWLY ] BLOSSOMS FOR CHILDREN OF THE POOR 
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Number III * 


NE day in the autumn, while walking 
through the fallen leaves in the 
orchard, making them rustle beneath 
our feet for mere joy in the sound 
and the memories thus brought to 
life, Saint Nick suggested that we ask 
Ol to take us over to see the haunted 
house beyond the village of Shannock 
—something he had long promised 
todo. While Saint Nick went after 

OlI walked along the road picking goldenrod, blooming on 

either hand, and wondering why God had been so good 

to undeserving mankind as to create for him such a day. 

Nature played, to my listening ear, an inspiring symphony, 

composed of marvelous color themes—blue-green in 

the sky and water, gold and crimson o’er all the land, 
blended with the master hand of the first artist whose 
choicest secrets few have more than guessed. 
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In too short a time, it seemed to me, my husband came 
back driving an old gray, swayback mare to a loose- 
jointed carryall. Ol sat beside him in the front seat, and I 
was soon enthroned behind, where I rattled about like one 
lone pea ina pod. We drove alongaroad winding about 
the foot of the hillocks in full view of the sea all the way. 
The sails of schooners and pleasure yachts were bellied 
out by a vigorous breeze, which urged the white caps into 
tossing their manes in play with the sunbeams. How 
happy we were! Ol, like other country folks, never 
entirely understood our raptures over familiar outdoor 
conditions, but he was glad because we were happy. 

‘*Mrs. Nick,’’ he said, turning to me as we jolted along 
the rough road, “I’m a-goin’ to show you plenty o’ 
pee pag houses, ’s you calls ’em (J don’t see why they 

e called so ‘less ’tis ’cause they ain’t over straight in their 
ways), an chinee, jus’ the kind you want, belongin’ to 
families ole ’s the hills. Way ‘long back, ’bout the 
time o’ Christopher Columbus, the jim-dandy navigator, 
the fathers o’ them folks wenta-whalin’ an’ navigatin’ to all 
furrin parts, bringin’ back to their folks chinee from them 
pigtail fellars, an’ whalebones the sailors carved fur the 
women folks to use instead o’ corset stays (I believe that 
be what you call ’em, ain’t it, Mrs. Nick ?), an’ lots o’ 
things you'd like. In the house I’m takin’ you to there 
used to wus a big chinee-closet full, but I cal’late folks 
has bought up everythin’ now out o’ it. 
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‘*My gran’ father he tole me’s niggers wa’n’t never owned 
’round these parts, but seems like the ole man ’s built this 
house I’m takin’ you to had one, anyways. But here we 
be, almos’ to ole man Grayson’s I brung you to see 
furst, an’ he can tell ’bout them lights better’n I can. 
He’s been lookin’ at ’em these forty years off an’ on, an’ 
I only see ’em when I were a kid oncet or twict. Ole 
Oliver Grayson he lives alone there on the river side. He 
beds oysters an’ clams fur a livin’, but he ain’t got much 
move on to him these days—’cept his tongue, an’ it’ll 
never run down in this world or the nex’.”’ 

We stopped near a shanty in whose open door sat what 
seemed to be the oldest man I had ever seen. He was 
we a net and singing in the voice of a cracked fog- 
10rmn— 





‘“*He’s gone to sleep in the briny deep, 
An’ he won't come hum no more— 
No more! Nomore! No more!”’ 
with a half-minute’s pause between each ‘‘ No more !”’ 

**Good-day!’’ said Ol, walking ahead of us as we 
approached the veteran of the seas. ‘‘ You ain’t forgot 
Ol Peckham, ’a’ you, Oliver ?’’ 

‘Ol Peckham? Ol Peckham ?”’ repeated the old man 
inquiringly, scratching his head for recollection. ‘‘ Jim 
Peckham’s boy from over Weecapaug way? Lordy, no! 
How be you? Ain’t seen you fur a coon’s age.’’ 

‘** These folks here wants to see you knit an’ hear you 
tell bout the colored woman an’ the lights, Oliver. They 
be writin’ folks from New York, an’ likes to hear ’bout 
things. Tell ’em ’bout the lights, that’s a good ole boy,”’ 
said Ol Peckham in his most persuasive tone, as we sat 
down on the sand near the whaler after speaking to him. 

Without looking up from his work the old man began: 
‘Them lights wus there when I wus a yaw’un tadpolin’ 
round ’long 0’ my dozen or so brothers an’ sisters. My 
folks wa’n’t so rich ’s them folks al’ays wus on the other 
side o’ the river. I were borned right here in this house 
o’ mine, an’ I cal’late to kick the bucket in the same ole 
place my fathers done before me, when they wa’n’t food 
fur fishes. ’T were this way ’bout.the lights; the man ’s 
owned that house ’long back, somewheres ’bout the time 
o’ Noah an’ the ark-house, had black slaves, an’ he were a 





*The first of ‘Ol Peckham’s Opinions’’ was published in the 
une issue of the Po ementgenel the second in the July number. The 
ourth and concluding number of this series will appear in the 
next (the. September) issue. 


cussin’, kickin’ sort o’ fellar, I cal’late, fur he kicked one 
o’ the women-folks slaves downstairs oncet, an’ when he 
found out she were dead he planted her underneath the 
stones o’ the cellar, where her bones wus found years after. 
But all the time the ole black woman wus gittin’ in her 
work ’ith the master an’ other folks ’s well, fur she come 
back an’ ha’nted ’em jus’ vi’lent. Nobody couldn’t sleep 
in the bedchambers fur the vi’lent noises an’ the kickin’ 
’round o’ the beds an’ chairs at dead o’ nights. 
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‘*The ole man murderer were buried in the buryin’- 
ground you see off to the south’ard o’ the house (see it, 
right in the lee o’ them cedar trees ?), an’ when I wus akid 
I seen out o’ my own two eyes a cur’us-lookin’ light, 
same ’s a ball o’ fire, float out o’ one o’ the winders 
hangin’ ’round the trees on the way bound fur the buryin’- 
ground, where it settled on the ole man’s grave a minute 
or two, then ups it goes, bound back fur the grave o’ the 
black woman in the cellar, I cal’late. Yes’m, sure ’s you 
be livin’ an’ breathin’, I seen it out o’ my own eyes night 
after night. So’d my brothers an’ sisters an’ Lord knows 
how many others. Cur’us, wa’n’t it? But I al’ays 
lowed ’twus the ole gal come back from her travels down 
below, dressed in fire an’ brimstone, to call on the ole 
man she’d missed down there some way or another. 

‘*T guess them ’s comes back is mighty oneasy in their 
new berths. I never see a man’s couldn’t sleep ‘long 
o’ an easy conscience as bedfellar. Susan Jane can’t 
keep me wake o’ nights, but I ’low she done see a lot 
o’ life in her time. See her!’’ and rolling up his faded 
flannel sleeve the old man pointed to a ballet girl pirou- 
etting on one toe, her skirts flaunting, pricked in blue and 
red ink on the inside of his forearm, almost completely 
covering the entire distance from his wrist to his elbow. 
‘*That be Susan Jane, the only stiddy company I keeps 
now my ole woman’s gone before. Ain’t she a beauty ? 
A gay gurl! Al’ays young, an’ al’ays han’some! ”’ 
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‘* How it must have hurt you when that was done,’’ I 
exclaimed. 

‘*VYes’m, it did hurt more’n middlin’ fair, but a laddie 
boy o’ the high seas don’t care nothin’ ’bout hurts, an’ 
when one o’ them marks be put on a man he can’t be 
lost ’s long ’s he keeps ’bove water. Susan Jane’s lived 
‘long o’ me these thirty years or more an’ she ain’t never 
gone back on me yet ’s I knows on—more’n can be said 
fur mos’ o’ her kind. I cal’late mos’ women folks be 
borned oneasy, same ’s the ole colored woman.”’ 

The cynic seemed to anchor his lower jaw, then throw 
back his head, producing the effect of a laugh ‘‘ as deep 
as a well, and as wide as a church door,” there being 
only one tooth to impede its egress. He gradually sub- 
sided into a mumbling chuckle while he gloated over the 
weakness of womankind and resumed his needle. Sud- 
denly he asked: ‘‘ Did you folks know ’s there wus Injuns 
lived across over there beyant the buryin’-ground in my 
own father’s time—when he were a laddie boy? Frequent 
times my gran’father’s tole me how one day he come out 
o’ this front door o’ mine an’ see one o’ them red fellars 
shakin’ his fist at him over ’cross the river, an’ the ole man 
jus’ ups an’ fires one o’ them ole rifles ’s long ’s a man be, 
an’ crack goes the red fellar to the airth, not to be shakin’ 
his fist at my folks no more.”’ 

‘*Yes,’”’ I replied; ‘‘I believe the Narragansetts and 
the Niantics lived all along this river and coast. And did 


_ your grandfather hate the Indians ?”’ 
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‘Same ’s all decent folks hates snakes an’ toads,’”’ he 
replied with reflected venom in his own eyes. Then 
looking at us quickly he asked: ‘‘ Say, be you the folks ’s 
writes things fur newspapers an’ things from over 
Weecapaug way? A fellar wus tellin’ me ’s how you 
could make ’s good rhymes ’s them ’s writes verses ’bout 
patent med’cines. I bet you can’t beat Jerry Dunn 
a-dvin’ it. He’s a great hand at it. I don’t see ’s you 
look or act loony any. I’lowed’s all folks ’s done them 
things be kinder loony—kinder streaked in their heads. 
Jerry be.” 

‘We're not loony to-day,’’ replied Nick, looking at 
me. _‘* But we have spells of it every once in a while.”’ 

*?’Tain’t liable to come on right here, be it?’’ he asked 
with evident anxiety. 

‘Oh, no! Don’t be alarmed,” I replied. ‘It gener- 
ally happens indoors. I see you read newspapers. Do 
you like to read, Captain ?’’ 4 

‘*Yes’m, Ido. I wus learnt when I were young, an’ 
I’m a great reader. You might bring me some books an’ 
papers nex’ time you call this way. I’d ’preciate the 
favor.”’ 

‘We certainly will. Perhaps you’d like a volume of 
Shakespeare,”’ replied Old Nick wickedly. 

‘‘Who’s he? Can he write good? Never see his 
name in ‘The ‘‘ Hearthside’? Companion,’ an’ it be 
the best one goin’. I like stories best. Can he make 
up putty good uns?” 
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‘*Middling fair,’”’ replied Old Nick. ‘* But you must 
judge for yourself, Captain. I don’t believe Shakespeare 
ever writes for newspapers or magazines.” 

‘‘ Well, jus’ bring him ’long. Any stories so they be 
excitin’. When a fellar gits ole he can’t be doin’ much 
wuth talkin’ ’bout hisself, an’ so he mus’ fill time ’ith 
other folks’ doin’s, even if they be play-folks.”’ 

‘* Where’s Jack ?’”’ asked Ol Peckham, who had been a 
silent but interested listener to the narrative. 

“Jack Gallagher? Why, Ol Peckham, where you been 
keepin’ yureself not to know ’bout Jack?’’ replied the 
veteran, shaking his head mournfully. ‘‘Jack be dead. 
Went before a month back, an’ you ain’t never heard o’ 
it! Livin’ is to me, sense Jack lef’, same ’s floatin’ alone 
on a raf’ at sea.”’ 

‘‘Be he dead? That’s too bad, Oliver! I ’low you 
be right lonesome. I'll call over again this way to see 

ou sooner’n usual,’’ said Ol Peckham, at the same time 
anding the old man some tobacco. 
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“Call again; I’ll be real glad to see you,”’ replied the 
whaler. ‘‘I be right lonesome.’”’ And long after we 
passed down the road we heard him lamenting : 


** He’s gone to sleep in the briny deep, 
An’ he won’t come hum no more— 
No more! Nomore! No more!”’ 


The house reputed to be haunted by the negro slave 
was not exactly what Ol called ‘‘a gambler,” but it was 
interesting nevertheless. As we drove away from it Ol 
remarked : ‘‘ The other ole fellar I wus goin’ to take you 
to see he ups an’ died, so Oliver Grayson were tellin’ o’ 
us, an’ 1 didn’t know nothin’ ’bout it, so we’ll be goin’ 
long back if you folks ’a’ seen all you want to.”’ 

We got into the vehicle, and Ol continued as we drove 
along sipping beauty fromthe day. ‘‘ Them two ole fellars 
wus partners in life, though livin’ separate. They didn’t 
either one have no women folks these late days, an’ they 
sort o’ kep’ company together. Jack Gallagher he follered 
the sea, too, when he follered anything, but he wa’n't 
made fur it. Jack were a born soldier, an’ when he lef’ 
the army he made the mistake o’ his life. He were 
al’ays too lazy to keep awake; why, that fellar’d sleepa 
week ata time an’ swear because you waked him up then. 
After he come out o’ the wars—that is before my time, 
when he wus er soldier boy—he wus ’s lively ’s a cricket. 
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‘In my opinion, folks ought to do fur stiddy in this 
world what they wus cut out todo. Wouldn’t | makea 
nice one o’ them dudes settin’ ’round parlors all day long, 
an’ nights, too, ’s fur that? Or wearin’ a velvet coat an’ 
long hair, like Nick here? I can jus’ see myself! Folks 
be cut out jus’ the pattern o’ their occupation, providin’ 
they don’t lose the pattern to go by. Now there wus ole 
~ —he’d be settin’ mendin’ a net an’ lookin’ like a 

arrel half asleep, an’ a I-tal-yan ’ith one o’ them fool 
monkeys’d come ’long playin’ ‘Yankee Doodle’ or 
‘Marchin’ Through Georgia,’ an’ Jack he’d come out 
another person in a minute, same ’s a snake or lobster 
sheddin’. He’d put his foot on the ground an’ beat time 
‘ith his fist, an’ give the fool monkey, all dressed up ina 
petticoat an’ hat, his las’ penny, ’s though the monk were 
makin’ the music hisself. One o’ es legs wus dead 
broke in the wars, an’ that’s the one he’d keep a-goin’, ’s if 
callin’ to its mind ole times when he were a real man— 
a soldier boy wearin’ good clothes ’ith brass buttons, not 
’n ole dirty fellar settin ’round doin’ nothin’, wearin’ pants 
—well, land sakes! Mrs. Nick, please ’scuse me, but if 
them pants o’ his’n wus ever new an’ clean they mus’ ’a’ 
forgot it theirselves, it were so long ago. An’ folks tells 
me ’s how he were han’some an’ spry till he come out o’ 
the wars where he belonged. He tole me hisself, says he: 

***Ol, when I wus young I wus a pow’ful han’some 
fellar. The women folks couldn’t keep ’way from me, 
’til they buzzed an’ buzzed so hard I jus’ bought a bull- 
dog to carry ’round to keep ’em off.’ 
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‘Lizzie Janes, who wa’n’t born loony, wus standin’ 
by hearin’ him tell ’bout hisself, an’ says she, ’s quick ’s a 
wink : ‘How’d yure woman ever git you, then, I should 
like to know ?”’ 

, “**Oh!’ says ole Jack laughin’, ‘she jus’ pizened the 
dog.’ 

*** Pity fur the sakes o’ all concerned she didn’t pizen 
you instead,’ says she; an’ Jack he hollered fit to kill, 
a-laughin’ an’ callin’ out, ‘ You do beat all, Lizzie! Yure 
agreat’un! I’d’a’ liked to’a’ give you a chance at that 
bulldog. You’d make a furst-rate second woman.’ 

‘***Not fur you I wouldn’t—not by a long shot,’ says 
she real sharp, an’ he only laughed a while longer, then 
jus’ fell back there sudden-like, settin’ the res’ o’ the day 
same ’s alump o’ fat cut out ’ith a biscuit-cutter in the 
shape o’ a man. 

‘*An’ to think ole pay gone before Oliver Grayson! 
He were a real comfort to Oliver, some says, an’ that’s 
‘bout all he were them las’ days since his woman died. 
Them two ole fellars jus’ set there together day in an’ day 
out, smokin’ an’ readin’ them New York newspapers ’s be 
called by some yeller, but I ain’t never seen no yeller 
color ’bout ’em ’s I remember.”’ 
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“Folks says to me: ‘ Ol, you’d ought to read more to 
keep up ’ith the times.’ ‘Land sakes!’ says I many 4 
time to ’em, ‘what’d I read fur? Ain’t there ’nough 
murderin’ an’ drinkin’ an’ other bad things goin’ on ’round 
a fellar every day o’ his life ’ithout readin’ ’bout ’«m in 
them yeller papers, ’s you calls ’em—black ’s Satan, I’ 
call ’em every time, judgin’ from what readin’ I done im 
’em before I know’d what they wus. Ole Oliver Grayson 
an’ Jack Gallagher could ’a’ tole you the hist’ry o’ every 
murder done in New York fur years back. How be they 
better off fur knowin’ all them things an’ thinkin’ ‘bout 
’em continual? If the times be so full o’ nastiness ’S 
them papers tells ’bout, Ol Peckham don’t want to keep’ 
up’ith’em. He’s better off to hum, ’long ’ith Mary Ann, 
thinkin’ "bout fish ’n lobsters ’s be more decent ‘n sich 
goin’s on, in my opinion. I see ’nough badness the times 
I were in New York ’ithout readin’ more "bout It. 
’Twus ’nough to turn a decent fellar’s stomic, what I sce 0 
it. Waves, an’ birds, an’ music, an’ women folks, sane 5 
Mrs. Nick here, be ’nough to fill our heads ’ith. Aint 
they, Nick ?”’ 

Ol, who was driving, looked back and smiled at me,45 
he put the question, and I was grateful for the privilege 
of association with so clean and bright a soul. 
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‘SHE PUT HER HANDS TO HER NECK AND FLUNG HER HEAD BACK AND SHOOK IT HARD” 




















THE MAN AT THE GATE OF THE MOUNTAIN 


By Hamlin Garland 






(Author of “‘ Prairie Songs,” ‘‘ Rose of Dutcher’s Coolly,”’ ‘‘ The Doctor,’’ ‘‘ The Spirit of Sweetwater,” etc.) 


_N THIS the world was agreed : Koweechee 
was a most wonderful mountain. It 
sprang from the lowlands of dark 
green hills, covered with pines as with 
a robe, and it reached to a dazzling 
dome of shining snow two miles 
above the valley where the Angry 
River roared. Every line was noble, 
sweeping, regal, and the summit 
burned under the noon sunlight with unearthly radiance, 
and glowed and lightened till it seemed as if the sky and the 
snow were one. As the sun sank to the west, Koweechee 
amplified and glorified like some mighty orator stepping 
before a countless multitude of men. He loomed over 
the tall pines and the intervening hills with inexpressible 
grandeur—it would seem that nothing more remained of 
majesty to express—and when the sun went down and the 
Stars came out behind his awful crown then the lone 
traveler, crouching close beside his campfire, lifted his 
eyes timidly and whispered: ‘‘ Lord, I adore!”’ 

The way leading to Koweechee is long and hard. Swift 
streams come roaring down from the melting snows of 
the King’s robe, and every stream is a torrent and a 
chasm. The trails are like ladders because of the fallen 
tree trunks, and the lava beds like plowshares under the 
feet. The principal way leads up the stream which the 
Selish peoples have named ‘‘The Angry River,” and 
along this trail each August the old men and women and 
the children ride, seeking the berry patches on the moun- 
tain which they call ‘‘Going to the Sun Mountain.” 
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For hundreds of years no white man was seen on these 
trails, but one day as old Spotted Hawk, Chief of the 
W akimas, rode up the trail, he came upon a white man 
building a cabin high in the trees and close beside the 
roaring river. The old Chief stopped, dismounted, and 
went toward the man with his hand open. 

‘How !”’ he said kindly. 

The settler came out and shook hands; he was a 
Strange-looking man. His eyes were large and restless, 
and his beard was longer on one side than on the other, 
and he wore a leather coat and deerskin leggins. He 
was tall and gaunt. 

He shook hands coldly and then motioned the old man 
to ride on. Smiling, trying to express his interest and 
kindliness, Spotted Hawk remounted and turned up the 





trail to spread the news among his people that a strange 
white man had built a house beside the stream. 

Soon after some young fellows hunting deer came by; 
at the sight of them the man by the river grew furious. 

‘* Off with you !’’ he shouted, flourishing a rifle. ‘‘ This 
mountain is mine. You cut and burn Get off!”’ 

They retreated rapidly, laughing, yet awed by the blaze 
of his eyes. 

The mountain had acquired a keeper. Cities fought 
most puerilely over the name of the mountain, but 
the name of its keeper was unknown. Of the contention 
he knew nothing. 

How he came to be there no one accurately knew. His 
motives were not at first of the highest. He said to a 
settler far down the river: ‘‘ This is the highway to the 
mountain. All the world is coming some day to see it, 
and then the highway will be valuable.”’ 
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Thereupon he started to build his hut. He cut down 
four trees, leaving the stumps tall, and on these stumps 
he constructed a den almost as shapeless as the nest of an 
eagle. To it he mounted on a ladder which he raised 
of nights. It was a cabin on stilts. At first he passed a 
word or two with the settlers on the Camas prairie—a 
day’s travel down the river—but as months passed by he 
grew more and more sullenly silent, and at last he spoke 
only to ask for ammunition and for provisions. He grew 
unkempt, smoke-begrimed, and savage of glance. 

From desiring to profit by the incoming of travel he 
came to feel a wild jealousy of his mountain. His eyes 
turned toward it each morning, and each sunset it was his 
prophet and his king. It told him when the storms were 
gathering and when the snows were coming. 

He looked at it all hours because of its beauty. At 
dawn it was rosy white and deep purple in the shadowed 
places. At noon it burned into the sky till only the 
shadows could be seen, and it became a monstrous steel- 
blue-and-silver dome as the sun swung to the west. It 
was more dominant in his horizon than the sun. Thesun 
existed but to show his king in the best light. When the 
rains hid it he was restless and perturbed. 

The river, too, was beloved of him as the songster to 
the peak. In summer, when the trails were dusty, when 
the pines quivered in the heat, he lived in the cool breath 
of the shouting river, and his eyes dwelt upon the 
gleaming snow and ice of his monarch. The mountain 





grew to be his blood and his breath, and he could neither 
forget it nor escape it. He turned a little spring upon a 
small patch of level land and therein raised potatoes and 
peas. He traded furs and deer heads for groceries at the 
store far down the trail, and so lived on, year after year, 
forgetting his kin, and suspicious of his kind. 

One day a hunter who had lost his way came upon the 
strange den and said, ‘‘ Can you house me for the night?’”’ 

‘“No; pass on!’’ was the harsh answer. ‘‘ There’s no 
place for you.” 

But the woods were dark and cold, and, to the mind of 
the stranger, filled with wild beasts, so he insisted on 
climbing into the hut and staying, but all night long he 
dozed on the floor with one hand on his revolver. 
Every time he woke and looked about him he caught the 
baleful gleam of the hermit’s watchful eyes fixed upon 
him. When morning broke he left the hut and hastened 
down the trail, glad of the chance to escape. 

Around the keeper of the mountain signs of coming 
settlements thickened. A party of geologists passed him 
one day and marveled at his wild and desolate appear- 
ance. Then a sheep-herder drove a flock of sheep up the 
opposite bank of the river, and when the watchful lover of 
the mountain saw him he stood on the river bank and 
shouted mad curses at the youth. 

His eccentricities deepened into abnormalities, and the 
settlers at Camas shook their heads when his name was 
mentioned. He had money, therefore he was to be 
respected. He carried weapons, therefore they feared 
him. No one was welcome to speak to him. He wanted 
his mountain kept inviolate of the greedy, the curious, the 
flippant. He did not object to the Indians, for they were 
neither greedy nor flippant. They were reverent of the 
high places. No Red Man ever set foot on the summit. 
That was sacred to the Great Spirit who lived in the sky. 
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In the autumn came long days when the smoke 
obscured the summit, and long weeks in which the gray 
rains and fierce snow hid it completely. During such 
periods the recluse’s life lost impetus and direction. He 
concerned himself with little things no longer. Food he 
ate merely in order that he might be able to defend his 
mountain, which he came to think of as something super- 
natural but helpless. His fame was wide, the herders 
on the Klickitat knew of him, and the man who kept 
a buck camp near the Mineral Spring had ridden over to 
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see him. The Indians considered him crazy but harmless, 
and did nottrouble him. So he lived alone, without hope. 

One spring morning as he sat at meat he heard a sound 
which stopped his jaws traplike on a bone, in such wise 
as a wolf listens, with upraised brows ; again it came—the 
sound of an axe! He had a neighbor in the wild. The 
attack of steel had begun. He seized his gun and set off 
down the trail, his eyes wild with wrath. The steady 
click-clack of the axe grew louder, and with weapon in 
hand ready to fire he crept along the narrow trail. He 
had the action of a deer-stalker. Suddenly he stopped, 
his jaw dropped, and his eyes lost their deadly glitter. 

A young girl, tall and slender, stood in the trail gazing 
at him in fear and wonder. To him she was marvelously 
fair and sweet and mysterious. To her he was a wild man 
at first; then she began to laugh, and her voice rang out 
like a silver trumpet. Then suddenly she turned and fled 
back toward the axeman, whose steady stroke went on 
like the ticking of a monstrous clock. 

The man in buckskin let his gun down to the ground 
and passed one hand over his eyes. Perhaps he had 
dreamed it all, for now the axe had ceased to ring, and 
there was nothing left to mark the place of the vision! 
He sprang forward, peering down in the dust of the trail. 
He had not dreamed; there were the proofs—slender 
shoeprints such as the girl of his vision would make. 

The man sat long, looking down at those small shoe- 
marks. He traced them out with his finger without 
destroying them—and he thought deeply. The murder 
of his heart slowly burned itself out. He forgot his 
mountain for the time and thought of all that those girlish 
footsteps suggested. He thought of other women he had 
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known back to the East. Most of them had been pretty 
—for he was a man of taste. He thought himself free 
from the influence of sex. 

But this girl—so fresh and slender and graceful. She 


had blood back of her; she stirred him by associations of 
other days. She was, withal, no tourist, that he saw. 
She wore an apron and a sunbonnet. Was she the wife 
of some adventurous young settler? 

As he sat thus with fingers tracing out the prints he 
heard the girl laugh againfaraway. He rose quickly, and 
the hot blood filled his face. It seemed as though she 
knew what he was doing, and was laughing at him 
because of it. Then he heard voices—they were approach- 
ing—and he had an impulse to run, but his desire to see 
the girl again held him inactive. He waited, his gun by 
his side, like a soldier at order arms, his breath quicken- 
ing under the excitement. The voices grew clearer. 
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“I reckon you was dreamin’, Lovey,’’ he heard a 
man say. 

**Oh, no, I wasn’t. 
trail,’’ the girl replied. 

Then they came into view, a tall, old man leading the 
way, his axe on his shoulder. 

“Howdy, stranger, howdy,’’ he said. ‘Sis here 
‘lowed she saw a man up yer, and I reckon you're the 
man. She said you looked as scared as her.”’ 

The man in buckskin did not speak. The old man 
went on: 

“I’ve heard of you. Camas is full of your doin’s, 
but I ‘lowed you was farther up the trail. Sis an’ me is 

uttin’ up a shack down yer. We're from Missoura. 
Vhere you from, if it’s a fair question ?”’ 

‘From nowhere.”’ 

The old man and the girl both laughed. ‘‘ Be? Well, 
this beats nowhere by a whole cord of wood. How do 
you like it, anyway?” 

The men faced each other at a couple of paces, and the 
girl peeped over her father’s shoulders, half. amused, half 
awed, by the man’s dark face. He seemed about to flee. 

The old man went on: ‘‘ What yer doin’ off, anyway?” 

" a the gate of the mountain.”’ 

‘* Well, that’s mighty lonesome business. ’Pears like 
you need company, so Sis an’ 1 come up to neighbor ye. 
Sis says you was comin’ our way loaded for bear.”’ 

The mountain-keeper’s face twitched and his eyes grew 
unsteady. ‘‘I don’t want any neighbors.”’ 

** Wal, stranger, you need ’em.”’ At this point the girl 
began to laugh again. There was something ludicrous in 
the lopsided beard and the small battered hat the strange 
man wore. Her teeth shone from her pink lips and her 
eyes were dim with tears of mirth. 

The man whirled on his heel and fled. His useless gun 
dangled in his hand like a club—he seemed to have for- 
gotten its use as a deadly weapon. That night he did not 

ro to bed at all, but sat outside the door of his hut listen- 

ing to the sound of the river, and thinking, thinking of 
the girl and a thousand feminine associations she brought 
tohim. As he thought his mind cleared. He perceived 
that she was not a fine lady, but a pretty farmer’s 
daughter, and that she didn’t even fear him—she found 
him ridiculous. It had been years since he gave any care 
to his appearance. If he edt any thought about himself 
it was that he was rough and savage-looking ; he had not 
imagined himself to be a subject of laughter for a girl. 
Hastily scouring the bottom of a tin pan he studied his 
reflection, but that showed to him a haggard, hairy face 
—not a face to laugh at. Then he began to reckon up 
how long he had been there. He could not tell, for the 
winters and the summers seemed to run together like 
drops of quicksilver, and years were lost. He tried to 
remember what had brought him to this place first, and 
as his mind went back over the trail it grew very uncer- 
tain, and he could not understand why he had been con- 
tinuing on in this life. His motives were for the time lost, 
and his mind whirled like an aspen leaf. 

What was to be done? Something must be done. 
The old was threatened by this new thing. A man could 
be killed or driven away, but this girl who laughed—she 
was indeed a more serious problem. The print of her 
slender shoe in the trail was more momentous than a 
hurricane—it foretold the coming of all the things he had 
fled from years before. No refuge remained. 
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Thereafter his allegiance was divided. He crept down 
toward the sound of the settler’s axe, and from coverts 
of alders he spied upon the girl as she worked about 
the cabin and sat near the toiling man. At such times 
the mountain was forgotten. Hunters, herders, even 
tourists, might stream away up the trail—he was un- 
mindful. The beauty of the girl grew more miraculous 
than the mountain’s crest. It seemed that she was more 
radiant than the snow, and her eyes of more account than 
the sky, and as he looked his mind grew sad with a new 
sadness. Firelight and the sheen of polished kettles 
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grew wondrously enticing. As he watched night fell over 
him. The settler shouldered his axe and went toward 
the house. The girl came to the door and called, and her 
voice was more inviting than the stream of cheerful fire- 
light. The man entered, the door shut, and the chill night 
was suddenly filled with the roar of the icy stream. 

The keeper of the mountain went back to his hut and 
ate his cold, crude supper in silence and deep gloom. 
Overhead the beautiful mountain loomed so close it 
seemed he might climb to it in a few minutes. Then the 
stream and the forest reasserted their power over him, 
and he lost his new sadness and took up his old hatred of 
men and disgust of women. The forest was worth while, 
the mountain was his to defend, and the stream his 
singing creature. For days he sat sullenly beside the 
trail, his rifle in his hands. The Red Men riding by said, 
““How!’’ and smiled a friendly greeting. He pM 
them to pass without question. They belonged to the 
wilderness. Their trails did not scar nor mar the forest 
or the hillside. They cared nothing for gold. They took 
the berries and the deer, but only such as they needed to 
sustain life. They were native and harmonious. 

It was well for the white prospectors that they failed to 

ass this sombre figure squat by the trail. It was well, 
indeed, that the tall old settler kept to his battle with the 
trees far down the creek, for the man in buckskin was 
rigid with his wrath. 

At last hunger and weakness sapped his anger and he 
grew restless. At last he closed the door of his cabin and 
took his way toward the settlement for such store as he 
needed. To watch he must eat, and to eat he must go to 
the storehouses of the people of his kind. 
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On his way down the trail he saw signs of the coming 
flood of men. A new cabin had been built. A new 
sheep-camp had been established on the stream. Wagon 
trails had penetrated miles nearer to him than ever before. 
Logs had been cut to make way for wheels, and at last he 
came upon men building a bridge. Thereat his heart 
became very hot and he threatened them with his gun 
unobserved. At last his heat died out and he grew cold 
and very sorrowful. He passed on unseen with head 
down-hanging. At the settlement he found much 
increase of Tite. Saws and hammers were sounding. 
Several new buildings were uprising—and behold! one of 
the new structures had before it a striped pole. At sight 
of it the man in buckskin stopped and pulled his long 
beard and pondered. This man of shears within sug- 
gested to him many things. He remembered the days 
when he was careful of his dress. When his beard 
was sightly and his hair smooth. When he danced—— 

He looked down at his beard which lay upon his breast 
in a wiry mat one side much longer than the other. No 
wonder the girl laughed. Well, she should continue to 
laugh—it was all one to him. He walked on. At the 
little store he found a letter waiting for him, and when he 
opened it it contained the notice of a sister’s death. It did 
not produce a feeling of sorrow to him. The news came 
across such mighty spaces it had lost its power to move 
him. He put the letter in his pocket and walked out 
without replying—his pack upon his back. As he passed 
the barber’s door he paused. The girl had laughed at his 
beard. To see her again must be to brave her laugh—or 
to submit to the barber. He must see her again and he 
would face her in a new guise. He laid his pack at the 
door and entered like one who faces wild beasts. 

When he came forth he looked many years younger 
and something wild and savage had gone with his tengied 
beard. With the same impulse he threw away his wreck 
of a hat and bought a new one. The hat led to the 
purchase of a new flannel shirt and a tie, and with a 
somewhat furtive and shamefaced mien he took up his 
pack and vanished into the darkness. It was sunrise 
when he came past the cabin of the settler, and the solitary 
master of the small shack was shouting with defiance to 
the wolves and the wildcats. Early as it was a thin stream 
of blue smoke was rising from the slender stovepipe. 
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There was a singular power in this scene, and the man 
in buckskin leaned against a tree in the shadow and 
watched and waited. It was like the unfolding of a little 
drama on the stage. There was the forest, dark, illimit- 
able and forbidding at this hour. In the midst of it was 
a little clearing with a little cabin sending up a spiral, 
mounting breath of smoke. Above it the sun was setting 
the splendid snow of Koweechee ablaze. Suddenly the 
cabin door opened and the old man came out. His head 
was bare, his beard long. He looked at the sky to the 
east—then turned to gaze at the mountain. He yawned, 
took up a pail and made off down a path to the river. 

The man in buckskin kept his eyes upon the open door. 
He heard some one whistling disconnectedly, then the girl 
appeared at the door. The watcher shrank back deeper 
into shadow, for the girl, secure in the loneliness of the 
forest, was brushing her hair at the door. She threw her 
head down like a colt, and her yellow hair hid her face. 
She put her hands to her neck and flung her head back 
and shook it hard, and the long strands swung clear of her 
back. It was a beautiful and graceful thing to do any- 
where, but to see her perform this girlish trick alone there 
in the dim light of the forest was like watching some 
wonderful tropic bird at its preening. 

Above her the snow of Koweechee glowed—now gold, 
now crimson, etme | in silent splendor far over the 
world, but the keeper had forgotten his charge. A slip of 
a girl by a cabin door had filled the keeper’s eyes. The 
light of her hair had put away the glory of the mountain. 
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Thereafter he went each morning at the same hour to 
see the cabin door open and the old man come forth and 
go to the spring and the girl appear at the door. She 
did not always perform that pretty trick of flinging her 
hair into form, but she always appeared, sometimes tying 
an apron about her waist, sometimes braiding her hair 
while she leaned on the door frame and hummed a tune 
like a happy bird. Sometimes he did not see her till she 
shook the tablecloth, and then the morning was so light 
he was afraid of being seen. 

Once again she came up the trail with her father to see 
the strange man, but he heard them coming and hid 
behind a rock on the river slope and they went away—for 
now that he had cut his beard and put on new clothes for 
her sake he was unwilling to face her for fear she would 
laugh at him again. Once he had been very masterful 
and gay of words with women, but all that was so far 
in the past he could remember it only in the way in 
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which dreams are recalled. If he could only go in and 
sit down at breakfast with these people all would be well, 
and each time he went down the trail he promised himself 
to do so, but at the last moment his courage failed. It 
would be so sweet to sit at table once more with a woman 
smiling across a shining cloth, and in his long days he 
lightened his loneliness by conjurations of such scenes. 
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At last he conceived the notion of rebuilding his cabin, 
and with sudden energy he set to work. e worked 
close down beside the river on the afternoons when the 
river was noisiest and the air less clear in order that his 
axe strokes should not be heard. He went to his work 
furtively, like a criminal to some depredation of society. 
He toiled with incredible vigor cutting down the smaller 
pines and tugging at them to move them into place. He 
worked like some great insect, with automatic precision 
and wordless diligence. He grew thinner of face and 
lanker of limb day by day, and his beard grew rough 
again. He was oblivious to all these things, however. 
Another idea possessed him instead. Weeks went by in 
this way and at last the cabin took shape. Occasionally 
a group of Red Men riding up the trail stopped and helped 
him put the heavier logs in place, and once he asked them 
to help him with the roof, and they complied. The doors 
and windows he hired packed from the settlement, and 
cunningly arranged it so that they passed his neighbor’s 
cabin after nightfall. 

The old man knew of the hermit’s building, but he was 
himself deeply engaged in piping down the water of a 
spring from the hillside to his patch of potatoes, and had 
no time to bother with a churlish neighbor. Once again 
the girl ventured so far up the trail that she could see the 
new cabin and the man toiling around it in silence and 
deep absorption, and her heart ached with pity for him. 
Well for her she did not know the formless notion of the 
man’s brain or her pity would have deepened into suffer- 
ing. He was working toward a surprise. He had planned 
to ask the man and the girl to visit him when the new 
cabin was finished. When the windows were in, and the 
floor swept, and the new stove in place, then he intended 
that they should come to see that he was not a wild man 
of the woods. He would have all his books and maga- 
zines where they could be: seen, and he intended also to 
have some delicacies brought from the settlement. 

Meanwhile, travel thickened on the trail. Hardly a day 
went by but at least one man rode up or down, but the 
keeper was too busy to observe this. The news of ‘‘ the 
girl on the Angry Branch’’ spread to all the sheep-camps 
and settlements till every youth on the east and north 
slopes knew of her and longed to see her, and threatened 
her with his attentions. Trappers went forty miles out of 
their way to call for a drink of water at her door, and 
sheep-herders made her the chief subject of conversation 
when sitting around the fire fifty miles away. They came at 
last to assert the Sunday rights of civilized hired men and 
to take a day off—which meant a trip to the Angry Branch 
and a momentary sight of the girl, which they considered 
worth a ride of eighty or ninety miles. One young fellow, 
who looked innocent and boyish, was invited to take 
dinner by the old man, and having accepted and eaten in 
the full glow of the girl’s face swore in hysterical ecstasy 
all the way back to camp, and was nearly mobbed for his 
appalling assurance. 

Of this also the keeper of the mountain was unaware. 
It was well for the profane sheep-herders that he did not 
know of it, for he held their lives of no more account than 
the camp birds that stole his venison. 
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He went less often during this time to see the cabin 
door open and the girl appear—his work engrossed him, 
claimed every moment of daylight—but as he was near- 
ing the completion of his house he began to go down the 
trail at dawn and take his stand in the shadow where 
he could see the daily drama begin. The girl seemed 
merrier, he thought. She sang more, and he heard her 
laugh several times when the old man returned with the 
water and they sat at breakfast. 

One morning there was another change—a mysterious 
change. Two men came forth, one the father, the 
other a stranger—a young man, tall and strong. The two 
men talked together a moment, and then the father went 
to the river, and the young stranger yawned and stretched 
his arms aloft and called to the girl within, and the girl 
replied. At length she came to the door with a towel 
which she handed to him. She stood near him while he 
threw off his coat and rolled up his sleeves, and then— 
and then he put his arm about her waist and drew her to 
him and kissed her, and the old man, coming up the path, 
called : 

‘*What—what! Now, now!” 

Then the heart of the lonely watcher in the shadow 
grew cold and lifeless as the mossy boulders in the icy 
waters of the river. He shrank back into the pines and 
moved away, silent as a wisp of smoke, and drifted up 
the trail. His head was bowed. His feet moved like 
those of a sleep-walker. He was old and gaunt and 
morose, and for a moment he realized it. ‘‘I am not fit 
to see her—to touch her; I am only fit to defend my 
mountain.”’ 

He lifted his face toward the mountain: it was gone. 
Up from the dry thickets, from the crisp ferns, from the 
close-ranked firs the smoke of devastating fires had risen 
in a dense cloud, blotting out the resplendent crest of the 
mountain. Nothing appeared but wave after wave of 
dark blue-green, pine-clad hills. 

The man lifted a wild cry : 

‘*They’ve robbed me! I’ve lost the mountain.’’ 

He tottered for a single moment and then fell forward 
and lay with his face against the brown earth. 
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A few days later a couple of sheep-herders, turning 
aside to torment the man in buckskin, scared a wildcat 
from the deserted cabin. 

The mountain had lost its keeper. 

The news reached the settler below, and search was 
made for the missing man. At the end of the day the 
old man returned, tired and unsuccessful. 

The girl grew a little grave. ‘‘ Poorman; I pitied him. . 
What do you suppose became of him?”’ 

“‘T reckon he’s gone up the trail to get away from 
neighbors. He weren’t right social.” 

Straightway they all forgot the man who had loved 
Koweechee. 

And the majestic mountain still dreamed, hid in the 
clouds, impassable, eternal. 
























* Chapter VII—The Flood on the River 


(er ee HE presence of Paul de Roustache at 

; % the rendezvous, where he had agreed 
, to meet the Count, in the company 
and apparently in the service of 
M. Guillaume, who was not at all 
concerned with the Count, but very 
much interested in the man who had 
borrowed his name, afforded tolera- 
bly conclusive evidence that Paul 
had been undeceived, and that if 
either party had been duped in regard to the meeting it 
was Captain Dieppe. Never very ready to adopt such a 
conclusion as this, Dieppe was none the less forced to it 
by the pressure of facts. Moreover, he did not perceive 
any safe, far less any glorious, issue from the situation 
either for his companion or for himself. His honor was 
doubly involved ; the Countess’ reputation and the con- 
tents of his breast-pocket alike were in his sole care ; and 
just outside the hut were two rascals, plainly resolute, no 
less plainly unscrupulous, the one threatening the lady, 
the other with nefarious designs against the breast-pocket. 
They had joined hands, and now delivered a united attack 
against both of the Captain’s treasured trusts. 

‘‘In point of fact,’’ he reflected with some chagrin, ‘‘I 
have for this once failed to control events.’’ He bright- 
ened up almost immediately. ‘‘Never mind,’ he 
thought, ‘‘it may still be possible to take advantage of 
them.’’ And he waited, all on the alert for his chance. 
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The besiegers spoke no more in tones audible within 
the hut. Putting eye and ear alternately to the crevice 
between door and door-post, Dieppe saw the lantern’s 
light and heard the crackle of paper. Then he just 
Caught, or seemed to catch, the one word, said in a tone 
of finality, ‘‘Five!’? Then came more crackling. Next 
a Strange, sudden circle of light revolved before the 
Captain’s eye ; and then there was light no more. The 
lantern had been lifted, swung around in the air and flung 
away. Swift to draw the only inference, Dieppe turned 
his head. As he did so there rang out a loud oath in 
Guillaume’s voice ; it was followed by an odd, dull thud. 
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..,, Quick, behind the trusses!’? whispered Dieppe. 

I’m going out.” 

Without a word she obeyed him, and in a moment was 
well hidden. For an instant more Dieppe listened. 
Then he hurled the wooden block away ; its weight, so 
great before, seemed nothing to him now in his excite- 
ment. The crack of a shot came from outside. Pulling 
the door violently back, Dieppe rushed out. Two or 
three paces up the slope stood Guillaume, his back to the 
hut, his arm still leveled at a figure which had topped 
the summit of the eminence and an instant later disap- 
peared. Hearing Dieppe’s rush Guillaume turned, crying 
in uncontrollable agitation, ‘‘ He’s robbed me, robbed me, 
robbed me!’? Then he suddenly put both his hands up 
to his brow, clutching it tight as though he were in great 
pain, and, reeling and stumbling, at last fell and rolled 
down to the bottom of the hollow. For an instant the 
Captain hesitated. But Guillaume lay very still; and 
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“Captain Dieppe” was begun in the May issue of the Journal. 
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Guillaume had no quarrel with the Countess. His inde- 
cision soon ended, Dieppe ran, as if for his life, up the 
slope to the top of the hill. He disappeared ; all was left 
dark and quiet at the hut; Guillaume did not stir, the 
lady did not stir; only the door, released from its con- 
finement, began to flap idly to and fro again. 

The Captain gained the summit, hardly conscious that 
one of those sudden changes of weather so common in 
hilly countries had passed over the landscape. The mist 
was gone, rain fell no more, a sharp, clean breeze blew, 
the stars began to shine and the moon rose bright ; it was 
as though a curtain had been lifted. 
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Dieppe’s topographical observations stood him in good 
stead now and saved him some moments’ consideration. 
The fugitive had choice of two routes. But he would not 
return to the village; he might have to answer awkward 
questions about M. Guillaume, his late companion, there. 
He would make in another direction, presumably toward 
the nearest inhabited spot where he could look to get 
more rapid means of escape than his own legs afforded. 
He would follow the road to the left, then down the zig- 
zags that must lead to the river and to some means of 
crossing it. But he had gained a good start and had the 
figure of an active fellow. 

Dieppe risked a short cut, darted past the cross and 
straight across the road, heading down toward the river, 
but taking a diagonal course to the left. His intent was 
to hit the road where the road hit the river, and thus to 
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cut off the man he pursued. His way would be shorter, 
but it would be rougher, too; whether he succeeded or 
failed depended on whether the advantage or disadvantage 
proved the greater. As he ran he felt for his revolver ; 
but he did not take it out, nor did he mean to use it save 
in the last resort. Captain Dieppe did not take life or 
maim limb without the utmost need. 

The grassy slope was both uneven and slippery. More- 
over, Dieppe had not allowed enough for the courage of 
the natives in the matter of gradients. The road, in fact, 
belied its cautious appearance ; after three or four plausi- 
ble zigzags it turned to rash courses and ran headlong 
down to the ford—true, it had excuse in the necessity of 
striking this spot—on a slope hardly less steep than that 
which the Captain himself was painfully leaping down 
with heels stuck well in and body thrown well back. In 
the result Paul de Roustache comfortably maintained his 
lead, and when he came into his pursuer’s view was no 
more than twenty yards from the river, the Captain being 
still a good hundred from the point at which he had 
hoped to be stationed before Paul came up. 

‘*I’m done!” panted the Captain, referring both to his 
chances of success and to his physical condition ; and he 
saw with despair that across the ford the road rose as 
steeply as it had descended on the near side of the stream. 

Paul ran on and came to the edge of the ford. Negoti- 
ations might be feasible since conquest was out of the 
question. Dieppe raised his voice and shouted. Paul 
turned and looked. ‘I’m a pretty long shot,” thought 
the Captain, but he thought it prudent to come no nearer 
till he saw in what spirit his overtures were received. 
Their reception was not encouraging. Paul took his 
revolver from his pocket—the Captain saw the glint of the 
barrel—and waved it menacingly. Then he replaced it, 
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lifted his hat jauntily in a mocking farewell, and turned to 
the ford again. 

“Shall I go on,’’ asked the Captain, ‘‘ or shall I give 
itup?’’ The desperate thought at last occurred, ‘* Shall 
I get as near as | can and try to wing him?”’’ He stood 
still for an instant more, engaged in these considerations ; 
suddenly a sound struck his ear and caught his attention. 
It was the heavy swishing noise of a deep body of water 
in rapid movement. His eyes flew down to the river. 

‘*Great Heavens !’’ he muttered under his breath ; and 
from the river his glance darted to Paul de Roustache. 
The landlord of the inn at Sasellano had not spoken with- 
out warrant. Tie stream ran high in flood, and Paul de 
Roustache stood motionless in fear and doubt—on the 
threshold of the ford. 

“Ive got him,’’ remarked the Captain simply, and he 
began to pace leisurely and warily down the hill. He 
was ready for a shot now—ready to give one, too, if 
necessary. But his luck was again in the ascendant; he 
smiled and twirled his mustache as he walked along. 

If it be pardonable to pity the criminal while hating 
the crime, a trifle of compassion may be spared for Paul 
de Roustache. In fact, that gentleman had a few hours 
before arrived at a resolution which must be considered 
virtuous. He had made up his mind to molest the 
Countess of Fieramondi no more—provided he got the 
fifty thousand francs from M. Guillaume. Up to this 
moment his design had been favored. Obliged, in view 
of Paul’s urgently expressed preference for a payment on 
account, to disburse five thousand francs, Guillaume had 
taken from his pocket a leather case of venerable age and 
opulent appearance. Paul was no more averse than 
Dieppe to taking a good chance. The production of 
the portfolio was the signal for a rapid series of decisive 
actions ; for was not Dieppe inside the hut, and might not 
Dieppe share or even engross the contents of the port- 
folio? With the promptness of a man who has thoroughly 
thought out his plans, Paul had flung away the lantern, hit 
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“*THE WHIP, MADAME; WITH ALL YOUR MIGHT, THE WHIP!’ ”’ 


Guillaume on the forehead with the butt of his revolver, 
snatched the portfolio from his hand, and bolted up the 
slope that led from the hut to the summit ; thence he ran 
down the road, not enjoying leisure to examine his prize, 
but sure that it contained more than the bare ten thousand 
francs for which he had modestly bargained. 

A humane man, Dieppe reflected, would stay by 
Guillaume and nurse him back to consciousness, for with a 
humane man life is more than property ; and meanwhile 
the property, with Paul as its protector, would be far away. 
But now—well, in the first place, Dieppe was evidently not 
a humane man, and in the second, here was this river 
flooded to the edge of its banks and presenting the most 
doubtful passage which had ever been misnamed a ford. 
He was indeed between the devil and the deep sea— 
Dieppe and the deep sea of the ford on the road leading 
from Sasellano. What was to be done? 


® 

Paul, like the Captain, did not desire a duel ; although, 
like the Captain, he proposed to keep his revolver handy. 
And, after all, what was called a ford must be at least 
comparatively shallow. Give it a foot of depth in ordi- 
nary times. Let it be three or four now. Still he could 
get across. With one last look at the Captain, who still 
advanced, although still very slowly, Paul de Roustache 
essayed the ford. The precious portfolio was in an inner 
pocket, the hardly less precious revolver he grasped in 
one hand, and both his hands he held half outstretched 
on either side of him. The Captain watched his progress 
and quickened his own pace so as to be in a position to 
follow the daring pioneer as rapidly as possible. 

As far as depth was concerned, Paul’s calculation was 
not far out. He traveled a third of his way and felt the 
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ground level under him. He had reached the bottom of 
the river bed and the water was not up to his armpits. 
He took out the portfolio and thrust it in between his 
neck and his collar; it gave him a confined and choky 
feeling, but it was well out of water; and his right hand 
held the revolver well out of water, too. Thus prepared, 
yet hoping that the worst was over, he took another for- 
ward step. Breaking into a run, the Captain was by the 
edge of the stream the next moment, and, whipping out his 
revolver, he pointed it at Paul and cried, ‘‘Stop!’’ For 
although one does not mean to fire, it is often useful to 
create the impression that one does. 

The action had its effect now, although not exactly as 
aeegpe had anticipated. Flurried by his double difficulty, 
Paul stopped again and glanced over his shoulder. He 
saw the barrel aimed at him; he could not risk disre- 
garding the command, but he might forestall his pursuer’s 
apparent intention. He tried to turn around, ond effected 
half the revolution ; thus he faced down stream, and had 
his back to the full force of the current. Although no 
deeper than he had feared, the river was stronger, and in 
this attitude he offered a less firm resistance. In an 
instant he was swept off his feet and carried headlong 
down stream, dropping his revolver and struggling to 
swim to the opposite bank. 

*‘I can’t afford to have this happen,”’ cried Dieppe, 
and seeing how the current bore his enemy away he ran 
swiftly some fifty yards down the bank, got ahead of Paul 
and plunged in, again with the idea of cutting him off, 
but by water this time, since his plan had failed on land. 
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Paul went under and came up again, a tangled, helpless 
heap of legs and arms ; the Captain kept his head above 
water for the time, but could do nothing save follow the 
current which carried him straight down stream. But by 
good luck the river took a sharp bend a hundred yards 
below the ford, and Dieppe perceived that by drifting he 
would come very near to the projecting curve of the bank. 
Paul was past noticing this chance or trying to avail him- 
self of it. The Captain was swept down; at the right 
instant he made the one effort for which he had husbanded 
his strength. He gathered his legs up under him and he 
stood. The water was only half way up his thigh, and 
he stood. ‘‘ Now for you, my friend!’’ he cried. Paul 
came up, quite inanimate now to all appearance, floating 
broadside to the current. Leaning forward, the Captain 
caught him by the leg, throwing his own body back in an 
intense strain of exertion. He lost his footing and fell. 
‘*T must let him go,’’ he thought, ‘‘ or we shall both be 
done for.’’ But the next moment he felt himself flung on 
the bank and the tension on his arms relaxed. The 
current had thrown the two on the bank, and pursued its 
own race around the promontory, bereft of its playthings. 
Drenched, huddled, hatless, they lay there. 

‘*A very near thing, indeed,’’ said the Captain, panting 
hard and regarding Paul's motionless body with a grave 
and critical air of inquiry. The next moment he fell on 
his knees by his companion. 

Paul gasped and grunted. ‘‘ He’s all right, then,’’ said 
the Captain. Paul’s hand groped its way up to his collar 
and made convulsive clutches. ‘‘I’d better give him a 
little more room,’’ mused Dieppe. ‘‘ Ah, this is a queer 
cravat! No wonder he feels like choking. A portfolio ! 
Ah, ah!’’ He took it out and pocketed it. Then he 
undid Paul’s collar and his waistcoat. ‘‘A pocket inside 
the waistcoat! Very useful, very useful! And more 
papers—yes!’’ Thus he rifled Paul’s person of what 
valuables he carried. 

The moon was high, but not bright enough to read a 
small and delicate handwriting by; the Captain found 
himself in a tantalizing position. He laid down the 

acket of letters and turned to the portfolio. It was 
arge and official in appearance, and it had an ingenious 
—_ which baffled Dieppe. With a sigh he cut the 
leather and examined the prize. 

‘‘Ah, my dear Bank of France! even in this light I 
can recognize your charming allegorical figures,’’ he said 
with a smile. There were thirty notes ; he counted them 
twice, for they were moist and very sticky. There was 
another paper. ‘‘This must be——?”’ e rose to his 
feet and held the paper up toward the moon. ‘‘I can’t 
read the writing,’’ ce murmured, ‘‘but I can see the 
figures—30,000. Ah, and that is ‘Genoa!’ Now, to 
whom is it payable, | wonder?”’ 

‘Say, what are ~— doing ?’’ growled Paul, sitting up. 

‘“‘My friend, I have saved your life,’’ observed the 
Captain impressively. 

‘*But that’s no reason for robbing me,”’ was Paul’s 
rather ungrateful but logically sound reply. 
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The Captain stooped and picked up the bundle of let- 
ters. Separating them one from another, he tore them 
into small fragments and scattered them over the stream. 
Paul watched him, sullen, but without resistance. 
Dieppe turned to him. 

‘You have no claim against the Countess,’’ he remarked. 
‘*No hold on her, Monsieur de Roustache.’’ 

Paul was now half crying and cowed. 
whole business !’’ he said. 
francs of my money.”’ 

The Captain addressed to him a question somewhat 
odd under the circumstances. 

**On your honor, as a gentleman, is that true?’’ he asked. 

‘* Yes, it’s true,’’ said Paul with a glare of suspicion; 
he was not in the mood to appreciate satire or banter, but 
the Captain appeared quite grave and his manner was 
courteous. 

“It’s beastly cold,’’ Paul continued with a groan. 

‘‘In a moment you shall take a run,” the Captain 
romised. And he pursued: ‘‘The Countess must not 
ein your debt. Permit me to discharge the obligation.” 

He counted twenty of the thirty notes and held them out 
to Paul. After another stare Paul laughed feebly. 

“‘T am doing our friend, M. Guillaume, no wrong,’’ the 
Captain explained. “‘ His employers have in their pos- 
session fifty thousand francs of mine. I availed myself of 
this opportunity to reduce the balance of their debit. As 
between M. Guillaume and me, that is all. As between 
you and me, sir, I act for the Countess. I pay your claim 
at your own figures, and since [I discharged the claim I 
have destroyed the evidence. I have thrown the letters 
into the river. I do not wish to threaten, but if you’re not 
out of sight in ten minutes I’ll throw you after them.”’ 

“If I told you all the story——”’ began Paul. 

‘**T’m not accustomed to listen to stories against ladies, 
sir,’’ thundered the Captain. 

**She’s had my money for a year——’”’ 


‘Hang the 
‘* But she had twenty thousand 
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‘*The Countess would wish to be most liberal, but she 
did not understand that you regarded the transaction as a 
commercial one.’’ He counted five more notes and 
handed them to Paul with an air of careless liberality. 

Paul broke into a laugh. ‘‘ What are you going to tell 
old Guillaume ?”’ he asked. 

“I'm going to tell him that my claim against his 
employers is reduced by the amount that I have had the 
honor to hand you, M. de Roustache. Pardon me, but you 
seem to forget the remark I permitted myself to make just 
now.’’ And the Captain pointed to the river. 
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Paul rose and stamped his feet on the ground; he 
looked at his companion, and his surprise burst out in the 
question, ‘‘ You really mean to let me go with five-and- 
twenty thousand francs ?’’ 

‘*T act as I am sure the lady whose name has been 
unavoidably mentioned would wish to act.” 

Paul stared again, then sniggered again, and pocketed 
his spoil. 

‘“*Only you must understand that—that the mine is 
worked out, my friend. I think your way lies there.’’ 
And he pointed toward the road that led up from the ford 
to Sasellano. 

Still Paul lingered, seeming to wish to say something 
that he found difficult to phrase. 

**T was deucedly hard up,’’ he muttered at last. 

‘* That is always a temptation,” said the Captain gravely. 

‘*A fellow does. things that look queer. I say, wouldn’t 
that odd five thousand come in handy for yourself ?’’ 

The Captain looked at him ; almost he refused the unex- 
pected offer scornfully, but something in Paul’s manner 
made him cry, quite suddenly, almost unconsciously, 
‘Why, my dear fellow, if you put it that way—yes. Asa 
loan from you to me, eh?”’ 

‘*A loan? No, I—I——’”’ 

‘*Be at ease. A loan is the term we use between 
gentlemen, eh?’’ The Captain tried to curl his moist, 
uncurlable mustache. 

, And Paul de Roustache handed him back five thousand 
rancs. 

‘* My dear fellow,”’ murmured the Captain, as he stowed 
the notes in safety. He held out his hand. Paul de 
Roustache shook it and turned away. Dieppe stood 
watching him as he went, making not direct for the 
Sasellano road, but shaping a course straight up the hill, 
walking as though he hardly knew where he was going. 
So he passed out of the Captain’s sight, and out of the list 
of the Countess of Fieramondi’s creditors. 

A little smile dwelt for a moment on Dieppe’s face. 

‘*T myself am very nearly a rascal sometimes,”’ said he. 

Crack! crack! The sound of a whip rang clear, the 
clatter of hoofs and the grind of a wheel on the skid fol- 
lowed. A carriage dashed down the hill from Sasellano. 
Paul de Roustache had seen it and stooped down for a 
moment in instinctive fear of being seen. Captain Dieppe, 
on the other hand, cried ‘‘ Bravo!’’ and began to walk 
at quite a brisk pace in the direction of the ford. ‘‘ How 
very lucky!’ he reflected. ‘‘I will beg a passage; I 
have no fancy for another bath to-night.’’ 
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Chapter VIII—The Carriage at the Ford 


T* direct issue between Her Excellency and the inn- 

keeper at Sasellano had ended as all such differences 
(save, of course, on points of morality) should—in a 
compromise. The lady would not resign herself to staying 
at Sasellano ; the bandied would not engage to risk pas- 
senger, carriage and horses in the flood. But he found, 
and she accepted, the services of a robust, stout-built fel- 
low who engaged with the lady to drive her as far as the 
river, and across it if possible, and promised the landlord 
to bring her and the equipage back in case the crossing 
were too dangerous. Neither party was pleased, but both 
consented, hoping to retrieve a temporary concession by 
ultimate victory. Moreover, the lady paid the whole fare 
beforehand—not, the landlord precisely stipulated, to be 
returned in any event. So off Her Excellency rattled in 
the wind and rain, and great was her triumph when the 
rain ceased, the wind fell and the night cleared. She put 
her head out of the rickety old landau, whose dilapidated 
hood had formed a shelter by no means water-tight, and 
cried: ‘‘ Who was right, driver?’’ But the driver turned 
his black cigar between his teeth and answered, ‘‘ The 
mischief is done already. Well, we shall see!”’ 

They covered eight miles in good time. They passed 
Paul de Roustache, who had no thought but to avoid them, 
and, once they were passed, took to the road and made off 
straight for Sasellano; they reached the descent and 
trotted gayly down it ; they came within ten yards of the 
ford, and drew up sharply. The lady put her head out, 
the driver pan ere and took a look at the river. 
Shaking his head, he came to the window. 

‘*Your Excellency can’t cross to-night,’’ said he. 

‘“*]T will,’’ cried the lady, no less resolute now than she 
had been at the inn. 

‘*The water would be inside the carriage,’’ he urged. 

** 1 ]l ride on the box by you,”’ she rejoined. 

‘*Tt’ll be up to the horses’ shoulders.”’ 

‘* The horses don’t mind getting wet, I suppose.”’ 

‘* They’d be carried off their feet !’’ 

**Nonsense,’’ said she sharply, denying the fact since 
she could no longer pooh-pooh its significance. ‘‘ Are 
you a coward ?”’ she cried indignantly. 

‘*T’ve got some sense in my head,”’’ said he with a grin. 
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At this moment Captain Dieppe, wishing that he were 
dry, that he had a hat, that his mustache would curl, yet 
rising victorious over all disadvantages by virtue of his 
temperament and breeding, concealing also any personal 
interest that he had in the settlement of the question, 
approached the carriage, bowed to its occupant, and 
inquired with the utmost courtesy whether he could be 
of any service. 

‘It’s of great importance for me to cross,?’ said she, 
returning his salutation. 

‘* It’s impossible to cross,’’ interposed the driver. 

““Nonsense ; I have crossed myself,’ said Captain 
Dieppe. 

Both of them looked at him ; he anticipated their ques- 
tions or objections. 

** Crossing on foot one naturally gets a little wet,’’ said 
he smiling. 

‘*T won’t let my horses cross,’’ declared the driver. 

The Captain eyed him with a slightly threatening 
expression, but he did not like to quarrel before a lady. 
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** You’re afraid for your own skin,’’ he said contemptu- 


ously. ‘‘ Stay this side. I'll bring the carriage back to 
you.” He felt in his pocket and discovered two louis and 
two five-franc pieces. He handed the former coins to the 
driver. ‘‘I take all the responsibility,’’ he ended, and, 


opening the carriage door, he invited the lady to alight. 

She was dark, tall. handsome, a woman of presence and of 
dignity. She took his hand and descended with much grace. 

‘*I am greatly in your debt, sir,’’ she said. 

‘* Ladies, madame,”’ he replied with a tentative advance 
of his hand toward his mustache, checked in time by a 
remembrance of the circumstances, ‘‘ confer obligations 
often, but can contract none.”’ 

‘| wish everybady thought as you do,”’ said she with a 
deep sigh. ‘‘Shall 1 mount the box?’”’ 

‘If you please.’’ He mounted after her and took the 
reins. Cracking the whip he urged on the horses. 

‘* Body of the Saints !”’ cried the driver, stirred to emu- 
lation, ‘I’ll come with you!”’ and he leaped . on to the 
top of a traveling-trunk that was strapped behind the 
carriage. 

‘* There is more good in human nature than one is apt 
to think,”” observed the Captain. 

‘If only one know how to appeal to it,’’ added the 
lady, sighing again very pathetically. 
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Somehow the Captain received the idea that she was in 
trouble. He felt drawn to her, and not only by the 
sympathy which her courage and her apparent distress 
excited ; he was conscious of some appeal—something in 
her which seemed to touch him directly and with a sort of 
familiarity, although he had certainly never seen her in 
his life before. He was pondering on this when one of 
the horses, frightened by the noise and rush of the water, 
reared up, while the other made a violent effort to turn 
itself, its comrade and the carriage around and head back 
again for Sasellano. The Captain sprang up, shouted, 
plied the whip ; the driver stood on the trunk and yelled 
yet more vigorously ; Her Excellency clutched the rail 
with her hand. And in they went. 

“‘The peculiarity of this stream,’’ began the Captain, 
‘lies not so much in its depth as in—— ”’ 

“The strength of the current,’ interposed his com- 
panion, nodding. 

** You know it?”’ he cried. 

‘*Very well,’”’ she answered, and she might have said 
more had not the horses at this moment chosen to follow 
the easiest route and headed directly down the stream. 
A shriek from the driver awoke Dieppe to the peril of the 
position. He plied his whip again, and did his best to 
turn the animals’ heads toward the opposite bank. The 
driver showed his opinion of the situation by climbing on 
to the top of the landau. 

This step was perhaps a natural, but it was not a 
wise, one. The roof was not adapted to carrying heavy 
weights. It gave way on one side, and in an instant the 
driver rolled over to the right and fell with a mighty splash 
into the water, just above the carriage. At the same 
moment Dieppe contrived to turn the horses in the direc- 
tion he aimed at, and the carriage moved a few paces. 

‘*Ah, we move !’’ he exclaimed triumphantly. 

‘The driver’s fallen off,’’ cried the lady in alarm. 

‘*T thought we seemed lighter,’’ said Dieppe, paying no 
heed to the driver’s terrified shouts, but still urging on his 
horses. Heshowed at this moment something ofa soldier’s 
recognition that, if necessary, life must be sacrificed for 
victory; he had taken the same view when he left 
M. Guillaume in order to pursue Paul de Roustache. 

The driver, finding cries useless, saw that he must shift 
for himself. The wheel helped him to rise to his feet ; he 
found he could stand. In a quick turn of feeling he 
called, ‘‘Courage!’’ Dieppe looked over at him with 
a rather contemptuous smile. 

‘* What, have you found some down at the bottom of the 
river, like truth in the well?’’ he asked. ‘‘ Catch hold 
of one of the horses then!’’ He turned to the lady. 
‘You drive, madame ?’”’ 

“e Yes.”’ 

‘*Then do me the favor.’”’ He gave her the reins, with a 
gesture of apology stepped in front of her, and lowered 
himself into the water on the left-hand side. ‘‘ Now, my 
friend, one of us at each of their heads, and wedoit! The 
whip, madame; with all your might, the whip !”’ 
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The horses made a spring, the driver dashed forward 
and caught one by the bridle, the lady lashed. On his 
side, Dieppe, clinging to a trace, made his way forward. 
Both he and the driver now shouted furiously, their voices 
echoing in the hills that rose from the river on each side, 
and rising at last in a shout of triumph as the wheels 
turned, the horses gained firm footing, and with a last 
spring forward landed the carriage in safety. 

‘*Monsieur, I am eternally indebted to you,’’ 
lady to Dieppe. 

‘It is a reciprocal service, madame,’’ saidhe. ‘‘ To tell 
the truth, I also had special reasons for wishing to gain 
this side of the river.” 

She appeared a trifle embarrassed, but civility, or rather 
gratitude, impelled her to the suggestion: ‘‘ You are 
traveling my way?’”’ she asked. 

‘A thousand thanks, but I have some _ business to 
transact first.’’ 

She seemed relieved, but she was 
‘* Business? Here?’”’ she murmured. 

Dieppe nodded. ‘‘It will not keep me long,”’ he added. 

The driver had succeeded in restoring the top of the 
landau to a precarious stability. Dieppe handed the lady 
down from the box-seat and into the interior. The driver 
mounted his perch, the lady leaned out of the window to 
take farewell of her ally. 

‘‘Every hour was of value to me,”’ she said with a 
plain touch of emotion in her voice, ‘‘and but for you I 
should have been taken back to Sasellano. We shall 
meet again, I hope.”’ 

‘*T shall live in the hope,’’ said he with a somewhat 
excessive gallantry, a trick of which he could not cure 
himself. 

The driver whipped up; he did not intend that either 
he or his horses, having escaped drowning, should die of 
cold. The equipage lumbered off up the hill, its inmate 
still leaning out and waving her hand. 

‘‘ Very interesting, very interesting !’? murmured Dieppe 
to himself. ‘But now to business! Now for friend 
Guillaume and the Countess!’’ His face fell as he 
spoke. With the disappearance of excitement and the 


cried the 


puzzled, too. 
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MY STYLISH COUSINS DAUGHTER 


(Author of ‘‘My Wayward Pardner,’’ ‘‘Samantha at the Centennial,’’ ‘‘Sweet Cicely,” 
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Part I 


|BOUT a year ago this present time (I 
know that it wuz May-flower and apple- 
blow time—lookin’ out of our buttery 
winder on to our orchard made me think 
on’t) Albina Peak, a distant relation of 
my own, come to Jonesville on a errent 
and a visit, too—a important one. 
Well, as I say, a-standin’ before 
the winder a-washin’ my dishes, and 
a-lookin’ out on to the great waves of pink and green that 
wuz spread out in front of me (the orchard is in ull bloom 
and promisin’ a grand fruit year) I seemed to sort of float 
away on them waves into the past, a-layin’ firm holt of 
the present, too, and my clean linen dishcloth, as folks can 
in their most romantic moods if they’ve got any gumption. 
Well, as I wuz a-sayin’, I thought it all over as I washed 
and wiped, how this female lady, Albina Ann Peak, come 
down to Jonesville in the latter part of the month of May. 
I called her almost instinctively ‘‘a lady ’’ because she 
seemed to resent so the idee of bein’ called a woman; 
you know there are some females that it seems to be the 
deepest affront you can offer to ’em to call ’em a woman. 
Why, if they could have the Bible and the prayer-book 
altered to suit ’em, they would have it read ‘‘In the 
beginnin’ man and young lady created He them,’ and 
‘Wilt thou have this female lady to be thy wedded wife?’’ 
We’ve all seen such wimmen, 
and Albina wuz one of ’em— 
one of the extremest ones, too. 
Why, once that day I sez to 
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she said that she felt that it wuz a mysterious providential 
affliction to have her beautiful, only daughter so delicate 
and liable to expire any minute; still she felt that it wuz 
tough on her, and she bespoke my sympathy, jest as she 
used to to git help in her old Ruger and Olney’s g’ ography. 
And she asked me pintedly if I didn’t think that it wuz a 
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Well, I told Albina Ann, after thinkin’ it over and con- 
sultin’ Josiah out in the hoss barn, that she might send 
her girl down for a spell and I’d do the best I could for 
her. She seemed to be real relieved when I told her, and 
then bime-by we got talkin’ about Van Bibber ag’in, for 
that wuz the name of the dissipated young chap that 
she’d mentioned, and I told her that I approved of her 
stand, for, as I told her, if a man can’t reform durin’ the 
enchanted days of courtship, what could you expect when 
married life and its disillusions should take place: late 
dinners, cleanin’ house, etcetery, etcetery, etcetery, and 
inflammatory rumatiz, ulcerated teeth and colic. 
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But I sez to Albina Ann, ‘‘ Why under the sun did you 
let him come to your house in the first place for if you 
knew what he wuz?”’ 

And she said that she had always known that he wuz a 

oor, miserable creature, but she felt that it would be 
»reakin’ up the sweet Heavenly atmosphere of confidence 
that had always existed between her and her only daughter 
if she said anything against Van Bibber to her. 

**You hain’t spake to her about him?”’ sez I in wonder- 
ing axents. 

‘‘No, Cousin Samantha; her heart seems to be so 
wrapped up in him, and the chords that connect her soul 
to mine are so linked in with her girlish dreams that I 
could not bear to ruffle ’em; the harmony between us 
has always been so Heavenly.” 

Sez I, ‘The harmony ‘would 
be liable to be ruffled a little if 
you should see her abused by a 








her in argument, ‘‘ Why, my 
dear woman,”’ and she didn’t 
speak to me for over half an 
hour, and then she acted crotch- 
ety. You see, the way on’t 
wuz her bein’ to our house at 
all, for we hain’t seen each other 
much of any late years; she 
lives in the city, but she that wuz 
Albina Ann Butterick wuz a 
third cousin of mine, and we 
used to go to school together up 
to the old Rizley schoolhouse, 
and she sort o’ leaned on me for 
strength and help in long di- 
vision. She wuz dretful 
romantic and dreamy in them 
days, and devoured pickles and 
poetry enormously. Butshe sot 
store by me, and in the time of 
trouble I spoze she thought on 
me, and kinder wanted to lean 
ag’in, her husband, who wuza 
man of strong common sense 
and some property, havin’ 
passed away some years before. 
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Albina Ann said that the 
doctor said her daughter Annie 
couldn’t possibly live only a few 
months unless she got help, and 
it wuz a mysterious inward dis- 
order she had, though the doctor 
had named it a strange, strange 
name that seemed to scare 
Albina Ann most to death ; she 
couldn’t remember what it wuz ; 
she said it sounded some like 
Constantinople Andronopolis, 
but wuzn’t that, but wuz worse 
and more skairful, but I told her 
that I shouldn’t let any doctor’s 
names skair me; they didn’t 
make nothin’ of usin’ names 
that wuz fearful. Then she told 
me that with all this sickness 
wuz lovesickness added, and for 
a poor dissipated chap, but 
good lookin’ and fascinatin’. 

And I sez, ‘‘ This is worse than 
Constantinople Andronopolis, 
enough sight.’ 

And Albina sez, ‘‘ That hain’t 
the name, but sounds like it.”’ 

And I sez, ‘‘ Well, it is worse 
than anythin’ that sounds like 
anythin’,’’ 

And she sez, ‘‘ Well, I want 
to have it broke up; it has got 
to be broke up,” and she re- 
soomed, ‘‘I have got to go and 
see my son John’s wife, who is 
a-dyin’ with fever at Denver, 


with twins added to it, and he Ae — N 


sick abed, too.’”’ And she sez, 
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dissipated brute, and she and her 
children snaked ’round by the 
hair of their heads and turned 
outdoors, etc.”’ 

‘Oh, oh!”’ sez she, a-puttin’ 
up her hands, ‘‘don’t pierce 
my soul with such agonized 
thoughts !’’ 

‘*Well,’’ sez I, a-coolin’ down 
a little, ‘‘ the best way to escape 
such agony is to use common 
sense in the first place. Why 
under the sun didn’t you stop 
her goin’ with him?”’ 

‘Oh, her sweet, tender heart 
seemed to be set upon him from 
the first, and I couldn’t bear to 
break up them sweet dreams.’’ 

I begun to see where the land 
lay. I looked at Albina Ann 
sadly. There she sot, a full- 
grown woman, with a waist like 
a pipe’s tail, and shoes with 
heels most a half a finger high, 
and tellin’ that she dassent warn 
her girl from the evil to come. 

But I didn’t say anything to 
add to her agitation; I simply 
remarked, ‘‘ Well, I never see 
the time that I wouldn’t pull 
Tirzah Ann out of the fire if I 
see her blunderin’ into it, or 
haul back Thomas J. from preci- 
pices. But we hain’t all made 
alike, and our faces, all on ’em, 
are but the faces of clay.’’ 

I never meant to give her a 
cut no more than nothin’ in the 
world; I wuz talkin’ Bible, and 
feelin’ riz up. 

But I see her lift her lace 
handkerchief in her tight-gloved 
hands and wipe her face on the 
sly, and then I see (her veil bein’ 
up) that her color wuzn’t nateral 
and her hull complexion wuz 
made up. But good land! I 
wuzn’t goin’ to try to make 
over she that wuz Albina Ann 
Butterick ; she’d been made too 
long—she wuz about my age. 
But I told her that she could 
send Albina Ann down and I'd 
do the best I could for her. 
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‘* Annie,’’ sez she; ‘‘she wuz 
named after me, but we’ve 
always called her Annie.”’ 

‘‘Well, Ann, then,’’ sez I; 
‘‘send Ann down and I'l do 
the best I can for her.’’ 

And then sez she, with pinted 
emphasis, ‘‘I will send Annie 
down.”’ 

And I sez, ‘‘ So do.’’ 











“It seems as if my troubles all 








And she kissed me good-by 





fall on to me to once. Both my 
children liable to die off at any 
time and my daughter-in-law 
and the twins, too.”’ 

And I looked sympathizin’ 
on her, and sez, jest for all the 
world as I used to at school, ‘‘I wish that I could help 
you out, Albina Ann.”’ 

And she sez, ‘‘ That is jest what I’ve come for,”’ sez 
she. ‘I have got to go to John’s for a spell anyway, and 
would I, for the sake of old times, to say nothin’ of the 
ties of third cousin, would I let her poor sick girl come 
down into the country and see if the country air and my 
care would recuperate her up a little mite, or, if she 
couldn’t be helped, make the poor, dear, dying girl as 
comfortable as I could. She said money wuz no object 
toher. And I said it wuzn’t no object to me. And then 
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“SHE WUZ NATERALLY A PRETTY GIRL, 
BUT LOOKED WAN AND WAPEISH” 


strange, strange dispensation of Providence to think that 
when she wuz so abundantly able to do for her only 
daughter so many poor girls wuz spared, healthy and 
happy, and her only girl seemed about to be took, and 
sez she, ‘‘She wuz a healthy baby—-weighed ten pounds 
at the first, but,’’ she added, ‘‘ she wuz so sweet and pure 
that probable the angels felt they couldn’t do without her 
society much longer.”” 

And I sot up on the fence, mentally as it were, pretty 
straight, and didn’t say yea or nay, knowin that many 
things wuz laid on to Providence He wuzn’t to blame for. 


through her veil (a white one 
with big black dots). I thought 
no wonder that Albina Ann’s 
eyes had gin out; she wuz most 
as blind as a checkud adder. 
Why, if you'll believe it, she 
had sot most all day with that veil over her face. I spoze 
she thought that it wuz becomin’ to her; but good land! 
I should jest as soon wore blinders—leather ones. 

But to resoom forwards. In about ten days Anna 
come; I wuzn’t a-goin’ to stand out if they wanted to 
call Albina Ann, Anna; I felt that one letter of the 
alphabet wuzn’t neither goin’ to make or break me. 
Josiah went after her with the democrat, and brung her 
and three trunks and some satchels. When I see them 
trunks I felt dubersome, and mebby looked so, for 
thinkses I, ‘‘Is it a life job I’ve tackled?”’ But in a 
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minute I thought, ‘‘ Why, it’s in her oringin’ up; Albina 
Ann wuz always changin’ her dress, and ornamentin’ her- 
self, and actin’.’’ So I met her with cheerfulness and 
kissed her on both cheeks, while Josiah, a-groanin’, as I 
could hear, tackled the trunks. I see she wuz naterally a 
pretty girl, but looked wan and wapeish, and | didn’t 
wonder a mite at it when I took close note of the way 
she wuz dressed. 

I had a warm supper ready, for I thought she would be 
tired and hungry. But she couldn’t eat a mite, she said, 
not a mou’ful, but I see she had a big empty candy box 
in her hand, and she owned up that she’d eat it all on her 
journey. And bime-by she told me she had had some 
pickled stuff that she had brung along for an appetite, 
and they wuz all eat up. 

Well, after she’d took her things off I see she wuza 
sight to behold. If. her waist wuzn’t a cur’os’ty then I 
never see one. Why, if I do say it, and I’m a Methodist 
in good standin’, it wuzn’t much bigger than <a quill—a 
goose quill; of course it wuz some bigger, but it is 
within bounds to use it for a metafor. The hetls of her 
little pinted shoes wuz more’n two and a half inches high 
and sot right in the palm of her foot, right on them nerves 
that cause headache and blindness, and fits and things, 
and I knew by the looks of them pinted toes that no 
human toes could possibly git into ’em without bein’ all 
twisted up just like a heathen Chinee’s. 
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Well, I declare I felt to weep almost when I looked at 
her. She wuz so weak that | had to take her right up to 
her room and lay her out on the bed. And I hefted her 
dress and skirts after I'd helped her off with ’em, and of all 
the heft you ever see, why, it wuz astonishin’, Her dress 
wuz tailor-made, and embroidered all over with braid, and 
fitted her like a glove, but heavy as lead almost, and jest 
a-draggin’ pee her waist—not a shoulder strap, nor a 
button or string or anything that she could divide the 
burden with; no, them heavy skirts all a-hangin’ like 
millstuns round that little, spindlin’ waist, and that so 
tight bound down by a hard bone-and-steel cosset that it 
looked like a prisoner of the deepest dye incarcerated in 
the closest confinement. I see when she lay down, tired 
almost to death and a-gaspin’, that she didn’t remove 
her cosset; no, there it wuz, a-holdin’ her in its deathly 
grip right there on the bed, and | sez, ‘‘ Don’t you take 
off your cosset when you lay down?”’ 

““No,’’ sez she, kinder pantin’ for breath, ‘‘mamma 
thinks it hurts any one’s form so to lounge round with 
cossets off that she never allowed me to take them off 
when I lay down in the daytime, and Aggie le Fleur 
wears hers all night, so mamma said, and she said that she 
meant to have me wear mine all night when I got a little 
stronger. Mamma sez that it injures one’s form terribly to 
go without ’em even for an hour. It ruins anybody to go 
without ’em, so mamma said and so Aggie le Fleur sez.”’ 
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“Is it possible,’’ sez I; ‘‘ | never mistrusted before that 
I wuz ruined, and I’ve gone without ’em since long 
enough before you and that young Le Fleur woman you 
speak of wuz anywhere round or thought on, and,”’’ sez 
I, ‘‘ if I wuz in your place I’d run the resk of bein’ spilte, 
and take that thing offen me.”’ 

She wuz a sweet-dispositioned girl, I could see, and she 
consented, and she sot up and exerted the hull of her 
strength, and finally onhinged or onjinted it somewhere 
and peeled it offen her. And such a sithe of relief she 

in, as she sunk down on the bed. I felt dretfully to 

nd out by a question or two that the cosset left deep 
marks. But still I knew cryin’ and sympathy wuzn’t 
what she needed; no, it wuz cast-iron firmness and 
common sense. So I took up that instrument of agony 
same as if it wuz a snake and carried it into the closet 
under the stairs, and hung it up and locked the door, and 
sez I in a winnin’ way, ‘‘ Now, my dear, you let that hang 
there for a spell and see what will come of it.’’ 

She wuz horrified at the idee, I could see, but bein’ of 
such a good disposition she crumpled down and bore it. 

Well, after Josiah and I eat (that man wouldn’t wait a 
minute for the President) I got her a good wholesome 
supper and carried it up into her room onatray. I had 
a piece of the breast of a chicken browned and nice, 
some delicate toast, and sweet graham bread and butter, 
and ripe strawberries, and a fragrant cup of coffee not 
too strong, and plenty of cream. It wuz a good supper. 
I see she looked disappointed in not havin’ rich cake and 
sweetmeats, but I talked real cheerful to her about the 
relations and one thing and another, and though she said 
she couldn’t eat a mou’ ful me she did make out quite a 
meal. Well, after supper she put on a tea-gown, a pretty, 
white affair, and some slippers, and come downstairs, 
and I see, though mebby she didn’t think I did, how 
different she breathed and how different she looked when 
she had her iron armor off. She wuz a pretty girl, I 
see plain—just as pretty as a pink rosy. 
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Well, that first evenin’ about a quarter to nine she 
begun to look pone and sort of brightened up, and I 
told her so, and she sez, ‘‘ Yes, frm Samantha, this is 
the hotr that mamma begins to help me dress to go out.”’ 

“To go out!’’ sez 1; ‘‘do you mean to the barn?”’ 

**Oh, no,”’ sez she; ‘‘ to go to parties.”’ 

“To begin at nine o’clock to dress you to go to parties! 
Why, for the land sakes, what time do you git home?”’ 

““Well, usually before mornin’,’’ sez she, ‘“ along 
about four.’’ 

“Along about four!’’ I gasped, ‘‘and you don’t git 
any sleep nights until 'morning—till it is time to git up! 
For the land sakes!’ sez I. ‘‘ What time do you gun rally 

it up?” 

. ‘** Well, usually before noon,”’ sez she. 

** Before noon! Why,”’ sez I, ‘‘at noon all my work is 
done for the day and I’m ready to sit down and rest, and 
you lose all them golden hours, full of beauty, in bed.” 

** Well, Aunt Samantha,’’ sez she, wantin’ to please me 
I could see, wantin’ to like a dog, ‘‘I’ve tried not going 
to bed at all, but I’m not strong enough to go entirely 
without sleep.”’ 

**No, indeed!” sez I. ‘I should think not. Why, a 
ox hain’t strong enough, let alone a delicate young girl 
like you.”’ 

** But,’ sez she, liftin’ her sweet, innocent face to mine, 
‘what can I do, then, Aunt Samantha ?’’ 

“Go to bed at the proper time,’’ sez I. And uncon- 
sciously, I spoze, I put so much common sense into my 
axents that they sounded ha’sh; she looked kinder skairt, 
and sez she: 
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** But, Aunt Samantha, if I go into society I must do as 
the rest of ’em do.”’ 

Mekanically | lifted my eyes toward Heaven and sez I, 
“Haint there any society, then, but the society of fools 
and lunys, for even a fool orter know that mornin’ is the 
time to git up instead of goin’ to bed.” 
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But she looked real kinder flustrated and helpless, so 
I desisted from further remarks at that time, and at ten 
minutes to nine precisely I got up and lighted our chamber 
lamps and Josiah wound up the clock, and I sez, ‘‘ Well, 
dear, I will go with you to your room.”’ 

She looked at the clock and then at me with a look that 
a female Hottentot might have if I wuz a-fastening on 
skates for her to dash out on to a frozen lake. But she 
didn’t say anything. And I kinder whispered to her on 
our way upstairs: ‘‘ It would disturb Uncle Josiah for us to 
set up longer, and you try goin’ to bed early and gettin’ 
up early for a spell and see what it will do for you,”’ sez I 
encouragingly. ‘‘I believe it will be just the thing to put 
some color into your white cheeks and some bright 
sparkles into your eyes.”’ 

Well, she didn’t demur outwardly, but immediately 
begun to take her hair down to brush it, and I laid my 
hand fondly on to them long, golden waves that swep’ 
down below her waist, and sez I, ‘‘ 1 want you to be happy 
here, and to be happy one has to be healthy,” and I 
repeated partly to myself and partly to her that invaluable 
bit of advice: 


‘* Early to bed and early to rise, 
Makes a man healthy, wealthy and wise.”’ 


And then I see that the toilet things wuz all right, 
plenty of water and towels, and I looked at the little 
covered glass pitcher with fresh drinking water in it, and 
see that there wuz matches and candles, etc., and then 
sez I, ‘‘ Is there anything else you would like, my dear? ”’ 

Well, she sort of hesitated and looked as if most afraid 
to ask, and then sez, ‘‘ Well, Aunt Samantha, if you’ve got 
a piece of mince pie or fruit cake I would like to take a 
bite. I sometimes have a sort of gnawin’ at my stomach, 
and mamma always keeps something rich baked up for me ; 
she thinks it’s strengthening to me to eat rich things, and 
she always brings up a plateful before I retire, with some 
cheese, or pickles, or dried beef; I have got into the 
habit of eating something of the kind, but I don’t like to 
make you any trouble,’’ sez she. 

**Oh, no trouble at all,’’ sez 1; ‘‘some folks can sleep 
better after takin’ a bite.’’” And I went down into the 
buttery feelin’ mad as a hen at Albina Ann and sorry asa 
dog for Anna. And I took a little pink china bowl full of 
good night’s milk with a little cream in it, and a slice or 
two of my good, sweet graham bread, and I put ’em on 
a little Japan tray with a pretty fringed tidy on it, anda 
bright silver spoon, and when it was all fixed I took it 
up to her. 

Her face fell as she noticed the absence of pickles and 
pastry. But she thanked me and eat a little of it, and it 
seemed to taste good, and she finished the hull of it before 
she got through. And she on a pretty white night- 

own and got into bed, and I bent down and sort of tucked 
in the light white spread and patted the pillows, and I sez, 
** You feel pretty good, don’t you?”’ 
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And she smiled and sez, ‘‘ Yes, mom.’’ But she looked 
real weak, and | bent down and whispered to her : 

“You mustn’t forget, my dear, to ask the True 
Physician to help you.’’ She lifted up her head and was 
just about to git out of bed ag’in and I sez, ‘‘ You can ask 
Him right where you be, for He don’t mind; what 
He minds is the true reverence of the soul—the dependent 
call for help from them that need His care and who believes 
He can help ’em.”’ 


“Yes, mom,” sez she; “‘I always say my prayers 
every night.’’ 

‘*Well,”’ sez I, ‘‘sodo.’’ And I kissed her and couldn’t 
help it. I wuz a-beginnin’ to like her the best that ever 


wuz. But jest as I wuz a-leavin’ the room she looked up 
anxiously with her big blue eyes and sez, ‘‘Oh, Aunt 
Samantha, won’t you close the window at the foot of the 
bed and the one in the next room.’’ That wuz another 
little bedroom that opened out of hers and I used it for a 
clothes-press. 

‘*Why,”’ sez I, ‘‘ Honey, the wind couldn’t touch you at 
all if there wuz any; your bed is out of the range on’t ; 
but,” sez I, a-goin’ into the next room and bringin’ out a 
big screen (one I made myself out of the old ironin’ bars 
and some pretty cretonne), ‘‘here,’’ sez I, ‘“‘I’ll put this 
between your bed and the winder, and you couldn’t git 
cold in a cyclone, much less in this sweet June air that 
comes up fresh from the heart of Nater and brings a touch 
of her own healin’ and rest with it.”’ 

But she looked frightened still, most as if she’d faint 
away, and sez she, ‘‘ Mamma told me special to have you 
cork the windows up tight if there wuz any airholes 
round ’em.”’ 

“*Cork ’em up,”’ sez I mekanically, ‘‘ 1 would fur ruther 
oncork ’em,’’ sez I, and I went on, ‘‘ What is the reason 
for her desire for corkin’ ?”’ 

‘‘ The night air is so deadly,’’ sez she ; ‘‘mamma is so 
much afraid of it that she never has dared to let a breath 
of it come to me after I wuz in bed.’’ 

‘*Why,”’ sez I reasonably, ‘‘ what air could you breathe 
in the night, only night air; and do you spoze,”’ sez I, 
‘that the Lord would fix things so as to have us breathe 
deadly pizen half of our time? Why, you don’t have to go 
into algebra to figger it out ; in the night time you’ve got 
to breathe the night air; you can’t git any other, and it 
stands to reason that you’d better Create it fresh from 
the hand that made it—good oxygen, etc., than to take it 
pizened with all sorts of pizen risin’ from the prespirin’ 
skin, weak lungs and stomach, coal gas, etc.’’ 
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Well, ag’in her good disposition come in and fetched her 
through this crisis. She settled down ag’in into the bed 
with a kind of a patient sithe, though I could see, that she 
wuz as afraid of that air as if it wuz wild beasts ready to 
devour her, yet lookin’ some relieved at the apple-blows 
and mornin’-glories that twined round all over that screen 
as if they wuz some protection to her. 

Well, I bent down and kissed her ag’in and she kissed 
me back, and I went to bed. But I’ll bet I got up most a 
dozen times and went to her door and listened, and once 
in a while I could hear her give a kind of a low mourn or 
sithe. But I didn’t dast to let her know that I wuz there 
for fear of wakin’ her clear up, and I spozed goin’ to bed 
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at such a different hour and so many new idees bein’ 
promulgated to her would naterally upset her, but I kinder 
worried about her all night. 

Well, in the mornin’ she wuz bed-sick—too sick to git 
up—and I can’t say but what | did have a few reflections, 
mebby two or three, a-thinkin’ of the night air and the 
corks I’d refused and the quantities of air I’d letin. But 
yet I wuz held up a good deal by duty and the thought 
that her weak feelin’s wuz probable caused by reasons I’ve . 
named and her journey in waist screws and heel tortures, 
and then her sentimental feelin’s for Van Bibber I spozed 
helped it on some ; but anyway and ’tennyrate, she looked 
like death when I carried up her coffee and toast to her— 
not strong coffee, but jest right, fresh and fragrant and 
plenty of cream, and the toast was delicate, brown and 
crispy, and I took up a fresh egg and a little china dish 
of strawberries. But she couldn’t eat a mou’ful. And [ 
wuz most skairt, she looked so white and tired, and [ 
sez to Josiah when I went downstairs : 

** You'll have to go to Jonesville and git the doctor.”’ 
For I, a-not knowin’ how much wuz sentiment and how 
much sickness, thought I’d better be on the safe side and 
git a doctor, and owin’ to a feelin’ that I couldn’t quite 
explain myself, it come to me so sort of queer and sudden, 
** Git young Doctor John,’’ sez I. You see, wpe ad poem 
Rhodes, father and son, wuz doctors, and folks called ’em 
old Doctor John and young Doctor John. 

And Josiah sez, ‘‘ You always have the old Doctor, 
Samantha.’’ 

And I sez. ‘‘ That don’t make any difference, Josiah ; 
you get young Doctor John.” 

And I thought on’t after he went, I didn’t really know 
why I did insist on havin’ him ; I don’t really think that I'd 
planned out anything in my own mind at that time, but I 
wuz kinder led to do what I did. And wuz I glad or not 
as it turned out? 

Well, now, just let me tell you about it. 
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THE WIFE AND HER HUSBAND’S BUSINESS 
By Frances Evans 


m T IS a man’s duty to acquaint his wife with 
— every business matter of mutual interest. 
She should be given an insight into the 
purpose of his business or profession ; her 
sympathetic interest in these matters should 
be encouraged, not turned aside ; moreover, 
she should be taught the meaning of at 
least the ordinary business expressions and 
technicalities. Then if she fails to do her 
part the man will be in nowise responsible for her mistakes. 

At one time I visited in the house of a large manu- 
facturer. He was a quiet man, absorbed with business 
and politics. Nobody seemed to pay any attention to 
him, but one evening I asked him something about the 
condition of labor in his factory. He looked up at first 
with surprise, then with interest. He replied intelligently, 
and I soon discovered that he was, in his way, a philanthro- 
pist, giving much silent thought and much time to the 
amelioration of the condition of his workmen. I asked 
to be taken over his factory, a tour which neither 
his wife nor daughters had ever made. They accompa- 
nied me through the factory, and were greatly surprised to 
find so much of interest in the manufacturing business. 
They became quite excited over the wonders of the 
machinery, and the father talked so eloquently as he went 
about with us that one of the daughters confided to me 
that she wished she knew how to make papa talk the way 
I did. I hope what I said to her proved a good lesson 
where her future husband was concerned, but alas! it was 
too late for a domestic reconstruction in her father’s 
family, for the father died soon after that visit, without 
having made a will. The burden of riches fell upon a 
shallow feminine mind unprepared by even personal 
interest for her task of administration of the family affairs. 
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If I were a young married man with only a thousand 
dollars saved up I should make a will in favor of my wife 
and children, if only to save her the trouble of court pro- 
ceedings in the adjustment of her third. Some men are 
cowards about making a will, and others procrastinate. 
The cowards are afraid that the mere act of drawing up a 
will might precipitate them into a premature grave, while 
the procrastinator puts off a recognized duty from day to 
day until it is too late. 

Among what are known as the laboring classes the 
woman is the financial head of the house. The man is 
the wage earner; the woman the wage holder. Every 
mechanic who is considered a steady man hands over 
his wages to his wife when he is paid off. She handles 
the money and directs the financial interests of the entire 
family. The women of that class estimate a man’s 
character by his willingness to intrust his earnings to his 
wife or mother. ; 

It hardly seems possible that a woman possesses financial 
intelligence in inverse proportion to her income, which 
would mean the more money the less sense. No, it is 
merely a question of necessity and men’s attitude toward 
the women about them. The wife of a day laborer is com- 
pelled by necessity to be a partner in the matrimonial 
concern ; but let the husband of one of these women rise 
gradually or suddenly into large means and wide business 
interests and you will see her little by little accustom her- 
self to coddling, in the form of servants and luxuries. She 
is no longer compelled to find ways and means, while her 
husband takes pride in turning her into a fine lady, and 
so destroys the healthy partnership of former days with- 
out offering her compensation for the earlier confidence 
between them. This is the only way in which men keep 
women down, as the phrase goes, by permitting an 
encouraging their ignorance of all questions of finance 
and government. It is not necessary for her to swell 
the already overcrowded vote in order to be intelligent 
about public and private questions of finance. 
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But men must be willing patiently to teach us what we 
do not learn ourselves, otherwise of what consequence 15 
the boasted superiority of the sex ? 
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HE eminent tragedian was not given to 
the consideration of his own emotions. 
His life was filled with activities ; he 
had never found it lonely. He had 
many friends with whom to share his brief 
f leisure, and many unfortunates on whom to 

bestow his charity. It was not his habit to 
spend much time in day-dreaming, and as the 
thought crossed his mind, after two solid hours 
spent in his study chair, thinking, he smiled to 
himself. 

‘*At my age!’’ he thought, pushing the gray 
hair wearily off his forehead. Then his smile 
faded and gave way to the look which his 
admirers were wont to call ‘‘ introspective.” 

His mind rehearsed once more the little scene which 
had been the cause of this musing. He had been sitting 
with a friend in the parlor of her house, and their talk had 
drifted back to the early days of their acquaintanceship. 
They were very close and old friends, and had been so for 
twenty years. She was a widow, and he had known her 
during the life of her husband, when she had been most 
unhappy. Now her life had settled into calm ; she had 
grown older, quieter; the passionate emotions of her 
girlhood seemed to have been left behind, to be replaced 
by an exquisite sympathy and responsiveness. He had 
ps Mond appreciated these qualities in her, and in his turn 

he understood her high-strung, sensitive temperament as 
no one else did. He liked to talk over his work with 
her, and watch her 
kindling face and 
the alternate flash 
and clouding of 
her eyes. 

It had been an 
established custom 
that heshould bring 
her his perplexities: 
the pensioners who 
appealed to his 
kind heart, the am- 
bitious boys and 
girls who brought 
their Hamlets and 

_Ophelias to his 
door.. And she 
had never failed to 
understand, tohelp, 
to be his friend. 
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But to-day some- 
thing had hap- 
pened. 

They had spoken 
of their early friend- 
ship. ‘‘ Do you re- 
members ’”’ studded 
the conversation. 

“And you wereso 
thin!” Her laugh- 
ter was still fresh. 

‘*And you were so fidgety, such a restless creature !”’ 
he retorted. Then more seriously: ‘‘ You may shake 
your head, but I assure you your knowledge of me was 
nothing then in comparison to what it isnow. You did 
not know me when I was young.”’ 

_ “I knew a very conscientious, serious young man burn- 
ing up with ambition,’’ she replied, ‘‘but not so gentle 
and unselfish and high-minded as my friend is now.”’ 

“‘Nonsense!’’—but he dropped his eyeglasses and 
smiled, well pleased. 

‘“‘Not nonsense at all,’’ she said, and paused, in her 
rapid moving about the room, near the table to which his 
chair was drawn. Her impulsive answer was like her, 
and he smiled again. : 

“But what does it matter?’’ he continued, stretching 
one hand across the table toward her, ‘‘ for we certainly 
have been old friends for a long time, have we not?”’ 

“Old friends——” she repeated, and suddenly laid her 
clasped hands upon his, and met his eyes. And the 
tragedian was oddly conscious of confusion. The action 
had been like her younger self, the impetuous self of 
twenty years back ; the eyes that met his were dilated ; 
he looked into the face across the table and remembered 
how lovely it had been. There was a strained silence. 
Then his eyeglasses struck the edge of the table with a 
little distinct sound that broke the pause; he drew his 
hand away quietly and rose to go. 
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‘‘ Was it possible,’’ he asked himself on the homeward 
walk, ‘‘ that at his age sentiment was going to play any part 
in his life?’”” The thought was unsettling and not quite 
pleasant. It was strange that he should have valued her 
so deeply for so long and yet never have pictured her in 
any other relation to him—no nearer than his closest 
friend. Was it wise to change this relation now, in their 
late middle age—to bring in any element to disturb that 
comradeship? No, it was not wise. 

he eminent tragedian was very reasonable and he 
thought the matter over carefully. ‘‘We are past the 
sentimental age,’ he reflected, not without a certain 
pride. He told himself that it would be cruelty, not 
kindness, to disturb the peace of his friend’s life by any 
new ideas. He must not be the power to introduce an 
element of unrest—and he knew fer temperament ; she 
was an emotional creature. ‘‘ No,’’ he thought, and 
sighed, for he was not quite satisfied ; ‘‘ we are too old.”’ 

“And in case the mischief was already done?’”’ This 
had been the problem which had absorbed his afternoon. 
And now that he thought he had a solution his face lost 
its dreamy look, and resumed its expression of shrewdness 
with a lurking humor in the corners of the mouth. 

‘It ought not to be hard for me,”’ he said to himself, as 
€ put on his coat to go down to the theatre ; “surely 






“OF COURSE SHE CARED FOR ME'” 






















Garrick did harder things, and 
Woffington. And it is‘*my duty.’’ 

Yet this consciousness, strangely 
enough, did not make him happy. 

On the following afternoon he 
walked into his friend’s parlor, hat 
in hand. They greeted each other 
with that slight tinge of formality 
which lasted only until the conver- 
sation settled into its true relations. 
For the first half hour their talk ran 
busily on various matters: the run 
of his play, the dinner which a noted 
University was to give in honor of 
his Shakespearean lectures, and then 
came a pause. 

““You remember my saying yesterday that 
you knew comparatively little of my youthful 
days,’’ he began, settling himself in his chair. 
** And it reminds me—did I ever tell you about 
my first love affair ?’”’ 

She looked at him with a slight contraction 
of the eyebrows. ‘‘No, certainly not,’’ was 


her prompt reply; ‘‘ you spared me that.”’ 

‘*[’m afraid I treated her rather badly,’’ he continued, 
seeing that his friend’s head was still bent over her sew- 
ing ; ‘‘ and lately I confess I have been feeling remorseful.”’ 

“*Men sometimes do both,’”’ she commented, sewing 
busily. 


‘**T suppose she jilted you ?’”’ 

He could not help smiling at the 
rebuke. ‘‘ You know how a man 
recalls these on ol he pursued, 
swinging his eyeglasses to and fro. 
** Poor little woman, I often find my- 
self wondering if she is still alive? 

‘““You shall hear. It 
was a long, long while 
ago. She was in the 
company—a pretty girl 
with dark hair and eyes. 
1 knew how to make my- 
self exceedingly agree- 
able in those days—you 
needn’t laugh—and I fell 
deeply in love with her.’’ 
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She glanced at him 
over her sewing with a 
look of surprise. He 
was leaning forward in 
his chair, as he had often 
done before. But she 
could not recall ever hav- 
ing heard him use that 
careless tone with its 
undercurrent of boastful- 
ness—it seemed out of 
character. 

‘Of course she cared 
for me,’’ he went on; 
‘* and we became engaged 
to be married—I won’t dwell on this part of it.” 

‘*T wouldn’t!’’ remarked his auditor shortly. She was 
conscious of a distinct feeling of discomfort, almost irrita- 
tion. It was not an agreeable discovery to find that he 
could indulge in sentimental confidences ; to her mind, it 
lacked delicacy of feeling. 

‘‘We were much too poor to get married then, but 
there was the future, and we were happy for a while. We 
wanted to have a little home somewhere—and oh! how 
often we planned and arranged it! In imagination we 
knew every corner.”’ 

She twisted in her chair. A mirror on the opposite 
wall had given her a glimpse of her own face, and it hurt 
her. He saw and continued with encouragement and a 
growing pain at his heart. ‘‘I got an engagement in the 
city—my first—but Kate was to remain with the company. 
You can picture our parting. Poor little thing, how she 
cried and clung to me! To tell the truth, I was beginning 
to grow a little bored, and I wasn’t so sorry as I appeared.” 

His friend 
made one of her 
restless move- ae 
ments and faced 
him. She could 
hardly — 
her ears. 1is 
reticent, shy (coi 
man, with his , 
formality and 
reserve, his : 
scholarly impas- £ 
siveness and 
his imperial 
dignity, reciting 
thus flippantly 
the tale of his 
youthful con- 


quests! It was 
hardly to be be- 
lieved! Had he 


been able to see 
her expression 
clearly he would 
have found, not 
the contempt S22 
he was trying to 
excite, but a 
half-formed 
suspicion. ; m 

‘She used to write me pitiful little letters with tear- 
drops on the margin—and more of them than one could 
be expected to answer. Moreover, I was making my first 
success, and it absorbed me wholly. I suppose I must 
have ceased to care for her, although I wrote when I had 


‘THERE HAS BEEN A MISTAKE’”’ 





“TWO HOURS IN HIS STUDY CHAIR” 
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time, and was always very kind. At the end of my 
engagement, as luck would have it, I took cold. It 
developed into pneumonia and I was very ill. Of course, 
Kate turned up to nurse me, and a long job she had of it.’’ 

He was getting so much interested in his own story, 
and so absorbed in presenting it artistically, that he forgot 
his listener. His speech became dramatic and distinct. 

** And then?” she urged. 

“Oh, thén,’’ he shrugged his 
shoulders, and the exaggeration of 
the gesture caused her to make 
an involuntary movement, ‘‘ we 
had an explanation. Of course, I 
thanked her warmly for all 
her care—she really had 
saved my life. Then I 
told her that our marriage 
was impossible. I felt I 
had acareer before me; it 
p would have been madness 
to hamper myself so soon. 

And I appealed to her 
generosity. She was 
generous. I had to give 
her money to get home, 
for the silly child had 
spent all hers on jelly 
and beef tea for me. Poor 

* Kate! I shall not soon 
forget her white face as 
she said good-by !”’ 
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He was carried away 
by the pathos of the story 
and his own imaginary 
baseness. As he ended 
he covered his eyes with one hand and made a mute 
wave with the other to suggest his overcharged feelings. 
Suddenly his listener understood. 

‘1 believe he’s acting !’’ was her inward exclamation ; 
“acting tome! I wonder why?”’ 

In the instant of relief (for the story had cut very deep) 
she gave a hysterical sob that was half laughter. ‘I’ve 
never been on the stage,’’ so her thoughts ran, ‘‘ but we’ll 
see how much of an actress I can be. The wretch! to 
think he could deceive me—he deserves it !”’ 

He had heard the sob and took it to mean that his plot 
was asuccess. ‘‘So you see,” he said bitterly, ‘‘it isn’t 
strange that I cannot forget, for I see now that my con- 
duct was harder than it need have been !”’ 

“‘Hard! You mean heartless and dishonorable !’’ she 
cried hotly, rising to her feet as if she could contain her- 
self no longer ; ‘‘no remorse can atone for it!’ 

** Oh, it’s not so bad as all that, surely,’’ he urged, quite 
as uncomfortable as if he deserved the epithets. ‘‘ And I 
would atone if atonement were possible ! ’’ 

**Oh, why did you tell me?” she cried in a voice full of 
tears ; ‘‘and I thought you the soul of ionor! I had sup- 
posed you at least—and when I know how a woman can 
suffer! I shall never think the same of you again!” 

‘** Don’t think so badly of me,’’ he pleaded. ‘‘ Believe 
me, if there were any way of finding Kate and making 
amends I would gladly do it at whatever cost.” 

‘*What did you tell me her name was?’’ she asked. 

“Kate Mason—but she may have married.’’ His own 
duplicity suddenly filled him with shame, and he resumed 
his part with an effort. ‘‘ Although I do not think so; 
I fear it went too deep !”’ 

‘‘His very get-you-to-a-nunnery voice!’’ she thought. 

“T think you had better go,” she said with dignity, 
keeping her face turned away. So the eminent tragedian 
left the house, wondering why the pain he felt should so 
completely obliterate the artistic glow. 
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A week later he saw her again; she was cold and 
pained, her manner full of mute reproach, The interview 
was strained; he was almost glad to go. 

“‘T have made inquiries,’’ she said abruptly as they 
moved to the door, ‘‘ and I have found Kate Mason !’’ 

‘*What!’’ He clutched the door-knob, and stared at her. 

‘You see, I believed in your remorse,’’ she said with 
quiet gravity, ‘‘ and so, I am happy to say, does she!”’ 

‘* But it is impossible ! ”’ 


ae Why ? ” 

‘‘She—she is some impostor!’’ he stammered. 

‘““That is for you to decide. I expect her here to- 
morrow. Oh! she longs to see you—I liked her letter so 


much. You can meet her here at four.”’ 

‘** But—if—I do not wish to 

He stopped. His friend turned upon him a glance of 
sweeping disdain and sternness, and demanded : 

** Do you wish me to lose all respect for you ?”’ 

The influence of the tragedian’s preoccupation was felt 
that evening before and behind the curtain. The man 
himself was inaturmoil. Do what he would, he could not 
regain his customary impassiveness. Nightmares of news- 
paper headlines pursued him, and the pain which he suf- 
fered at the thought of his friend’s suffering was greater 
than ever. By the morrow this pain had crowded out all 
other sensations, and when he rang her door-bell his hand 
shook with eagerness to see her—her and no one else. 

She greeted him coldly. 

‘*Miss Mason has not yet come,”’ she said, consulting 
her watch. ‘‘ You are early, of course.’’ 

The “ of course ’’ made him wince. 
**I hope she will not be late.’’ 
There was a pause, then the words poured from him. 

‘*T can’t see her—don’t you understand ?”’ cried 
the poor tragedian—‘‘ it was all a joke—I never 
knew sucha person. There has been a mistake 
—it wasn’t true!’’ 

His misery melted her a trifle. ‘‘A joke!”’ 
she said, with admirable, hurt astonishment. 
‘‘Why, this is worse and worse! Do you joke 
this way to make me wretched ?”’ 

‘*Oh, no! no!” he cried, and put his arms around 
her. ‘‘I was mistaken—oh, don’t you see I love 
you too well to wish to make you wretched !”’ 

She looked up into his face with laughing eyes 
and quivering lips. ‘‘You dear old goose!’’ 
she said; ‘‘ don’t be unhappy—there is no Kate 
Mason !”’ 

‘* You were acting, too?’”’ 

“I thought I would punish you,”’ she explained, putting 
her head back till it rested against his shoulder, ‘‘ and at 
the sume time prove my theory, dear, that in your profes- 
sion the greatest is no match for the average woman !”’ 
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2 AVE you decided? Will you give her up?” 
The tone was that of a person struggling 
to be calm under great provocation, and 
yet there was mingled entreaty and grief in 
the short, angry questions. Joseph leaned 
against the side of the work-bench seem- 
ingly for support. . His face was pale from 

» suppressed emotion, and raising his dark 
eyes appealingly to his father he murmured, ‘* How can I 
give her up? I love her.”’ 

** How has she shown her love for you! What has she 
brought upon you but disgrace ?’’ cried the excited parent. 
** Her name is a byword among the people,’’ he continued ; 
‘all that pass by laugh her to scorn. Joseph, my son, 
you will break your mother’s heart if you do not heed our 
entreaty,’’ and with a trembling hand that showed how 
deeply he was moved the elder man lifted his plane and 
bent over his work-bench. : 

oseph was head and shoulders taller than his gray- 
haired father—a very Saul among his brethren. His pale, 
olive skin, dark curling hair and beard, and strongly 
marked features betrayed his Jewish blood. His face 
was of unusual attractiveness, and all who knew him were 
most forcibly impressed by his unusual serenity and 
strength of character. It was marvelous, the sense of 
security that all gained from being near him. He seemed 
a rock of defense—a tower of strength. 
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The young man’s lips quivered as his father ceased 
speaking, and as he stepped toward him, placing his hand 
on his shoulder, the door suddenly opened and his mother 
entered. Their attitude explained itself without words, 
and bending his head Joseph spoke : ‘‘ Father, I am your 
son; mother, would! willingly grieve her who bore me? 
1 pray you both listen. You have known from infancy 
the maiden whom I have chosen to be my wife; from 
year to year you have seen her grow more beautiful, 
more saintly ; you know the reverent love and obedience 
she has ever given her parents ; you can recall the many 
times she has ministered to the sick and dying ; no poor nor 
starving creature has ever asked her aid in vain, and when 
I sought her for my wife you deemed me blest above all 
men when she answered ‘ Yes.’ Is this not so?’’ 

‘It is, it is,’’ they sighed. 

‘Ts she less beautiful now than then?”’ 

** Nay, nay,’’ was the reply. 

am she sh tender to her family and every needy 
soul?’’ 

‘Indeed, no,’’ answered Jacob warmly. ‘'I saw her 
but an hour ago pass by, carrying some bread to a needy, 
sick widow.”’ 

‘“Have you seen aught in action ‘or heard one word 
that showed a light or wanton woman?’’ Joseph’s tone 
was stern, and his grasp tightened on his father’s shoulder. 

The old man stood with downcast eyes and stammered, 
““No—but—— ”’ 

‘Mother !’’ the son cried, stretching out his arms 
entreatingly, ‘‘she is a woman like yourself; you know 
her sweetness, purity and truth ; will you also turn from 
her after all these years and believe evil?”’ 

““What answer can I make?” cried the distracted 
woman. ‘‘ How can! be willing that my son should be 
held up to ridicule? When I besought you to give her up 
I felt that would be the onejway out of the difficulty—oh ! 
would that you had listened to me, my son,’’ she moaned. 

‘I did listen, for you were my mother,’’ Joseph replied 
bitterly. ‘* But the God of my fathers knows how deeply 
I have repented, and I feel that for those moments of 
doubt and indecision even a lifetime of loyalty and devo- 
tion cannot make amends.”’ 

**Do you owe us nothing ?’”’ exclaimed Jacob fiercely ; 
‘*no obedience, no respect? If you are bent upon marry- 
ing her in spite of all you have heard, in spite of our 
prayers, you are no longer a son of ours.”’ 

**Do you really mean for me to leave your home because 
I am true to my plighted word, and theo h everything 
stand firmly by the woman I have sworn to love ?”’ 
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Joseph spoke quietly, looking at his father. It was 
easy to discern that Jacob’s anger was of a most complex 
nature, and was largely due to a perplexity which, as he 
was unable to fathom it, threw him into a rage. 

**Yes,’’ he cried passionately, ‘‘I mean justthat. I am 
a plain, every-day man. I do not dream dreams nor see 
visions’’—looking still more angrily at his son; ‘my 
descent is without spot or blemish, and in my day and 
generation it shall not be otherwise with my consent. No 
woman has scandalous tales reported concerning her 
without some cause,’’ asserted Jacob with vehemence. 

** She is as pure as the angels,’? murmured Joseph with 
rapt look. ‘‘ Father! Mother! do not believe these 
lies! Trust her as I do, and in time you will know all.” 

‘*You have changed your views somewhat concerning 
her,’’ said Jacob sneeringly. ‘‘It was but a short time 
since that we almost persuaded you to leave her ; what has 
so completely won you over?” 

“You wend not have faith in her if I told you,’”’ answered 
the son sadly. 

“If you will let yourself be fooled, imposed upon, I 
will not,”’ declared the father, walking back and forth in 
excitement. ‘‘I refuse to receive her as my daughter, 
and if you persist in your folly my home is no longer 
yours,’’ and the elder man stooped and gathered up his 
tools with nervous, hasty movements. 

For a moment no sound was heard but the mother’s 
weeping ; then slowly Joseph spoke : “‘ So be it, father ; I 
will go,’’ and with a yearning glance at his sobbing 
mother he opened the door and passed out from his home. 

As the door closed behind him the mother cried out 
with a bitter cry: ‘‘Oh, my son, come back ! come back 
tome! Is not my love more than hers ?”’ 

**Woman,”’ oud Jacob sternly, ‘‘cease weeping! Joseph 
cares not for our sorrow. Is it not truly written, a man 
shall leave father and mother for his wife?” 





“Yes! yes! I know,’’ she wailed, bending over in her 
grief, ‘‘ but she is not his wife, and only shame and sor- 
row will be his if he marries her. Oh! why did God 
bring this trouble upon us ?”’ 

‘*Why, indeed !’’ sadly echoed the husband and father. 

Meanwhile, there was but one left on earth whom Joseph 
would seek, and because he sought her now, friends, 
kinsmen, parents turned from him and called him deaf, 
blind and fool. 

“If it be a fool's part to love her with a love that cannot 
change, I thank Thee, Lord, that Thou madest me a fool,’’ 
he whispered to himself, walking down the dusty road 
that led to her dwelling. ‘‘I bless Thee that Thou madest 
me as I am, as one deaf, that does not sense the evil 
words against the well-beloved. I praise Thee that Thou 
madest me blind to aught save her spotless saintliness.”’ 
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With bent head, lost in thought, Joseph turned and 
followed the path that led to a little cottage apart from all 
the others. After a moment’s pause, once—twice—thrice 
he tapped on the door. 

Opening it, a woman as she saw him uttered one word 
which blended reproach, love, entreaty : ‘‘ Joseph!” 

‘* Ves, itis I!” 

‘“‘Why have you come?” she cried tremblingly, as 
Joseph, closing the door, drew her to his side, saying : 

**You need me: my place is here.”’ 

The woman could not speak, but lifted her face to his 
with such a Heavenly glance of gratitude and love that 
Joseph covered his eyes as if blinded by a vision. The 
girl—for she seemed scarcely more—was of medium 
height. The face once seen could never be forgotten. 
The beauty was of the spirit, and not only of the flesh. 
The eyes of violet blue, fringed with long, sweeping 
lashes, had in their depth unutterable things of Heaven, 
and yet the woe of all the world seemed mirrored there. 
The hair, of raven blackness, lay in thick tresses on either 
side of the fair cheek, which now seemed worn as from a 
hidden care. 

**T felt that thou wouldst come to me, my own,”’ she 
said in low tones, ‘‘ but it cannot, must not be. I know 
that I must stand alone. All scorn, despise me—all save 
thee alone. Thy kinsfolk deem me wanton, base; thou 
alone of all that I called friends and kindred—thou alone 
believest in me, hast faith in me. God will reward thee; 
I cannot.’’ With a short, convulsive sob she laid her 
head upon his arm, but in a moment stood erect: ‘‘ Thou 
art all that I have left on earth, and yet thou, too, must 
go. Ican not, will not come between thee and thy loved 
ones. Our lives must separate; thou wilt return unto 
thine own, and I must go as God directs.’ 

‘** Listen, dear one,’’ and Joseph’s face was drawn with 
emotion as he spoke; ‘‘ my life is no longer mine, but 
thine. Thou art father, mother, kindred unto me. When, 
on that blessed day, I said ‘I love thee,’ and thou gavest 
thyself to me, didst think my love was for prosperity 
alone, for sunshine and for good repute? That were not 
love, dear heart! There is no height, no depth to which 
thou goest that my love does not prevent and follow thee, 
though all the world should rise against thee, call thee 
foul, strip thee of thy good name, of beauty, honor, all 
that men most prize; they cannot touch thy spirit, pure 
and holy. That is thyself, and that I trust, believe in, 
love. Not that thine outward semblance is not most 
dear and precious to me as a man, but that, higher 
and beyond, I love thine inner self, thy griefs, thy 
trials, thine appointed task; these will I bear with 
thee, for thou art mine and I am thine.’’ 
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They stood with clasped hands, their souls communing 
in a love so vast, so deep that earthly passion—which we 
miscall love—is powerless to grasp or comprehend. 

Joseph had not reached his sublime height of trust in 
the woman he loved without an agonized struggle. His 
position was one that would touch all men most keenly, 
for, from the foundation of the world, whatever a man 
himself may be morally he demands that his wife’s virtue 
shall be unquestioned. Joseph’s training, however, had 
been such that uprightness and purity were his from birth, 
and from his youth he had kept himself unspotted from 
the world. Was it not, therefore, doubly right and just, 
he argued, that the woman who was to be bone of his 
bone and flesh of his flesh should be equally pure? The 
rumors, hints, accusations against her good name, which 
were first whispered to him, filled him with hot, blazing 
wrath, and though the one who told him was Benjamin, 
more to him than a brother, he struck him, and would 
have killed him had not an unseen power stayed his hand 
and made it fall powerless by his side. His father 
repeated the same words, and they came upon him asa 
lightning stroke, prostrating him with doubts and anguish. 
What should hedo? Whereshould he go? Whom should 
he question? Not her: that were to offer too deadly an 
insult. He must be alone; by himself and of himself 
must he think—face this horrible nightmare. For days 
he wrestled with his pride. He felt as though pricked 
with a hundred arrows when he recalled all the hidden 
gibes and sneers against his manhood, which then he had 
not fathomed. He thought of his father’s ancient name 
dragged in the dust, and a burning blush covered his face ; 
he remembered his faith in her, his love, and ground his 
teeth with rage and humiliation. Through every phase 
of self-torture he passed, and none could comfort him, for 
he was just and honorable, and would not breatKe to an 
of the travail of his soul. His mother alone divined all 
that he was passing through, and came to him weeping, 
but powerless to console. ‘‘She is unworthy, my son; 
you must cast her from your thoughts, from your life.’’ 
Dazed, he had answered: ‘‘Let it be done then quickly 
as it may, but make no speech concerning it.’’ 

We are so made that when a grief comes, instinctively 
we cry, ‘“‘No sorrow was ever like unto my sorrow.’’ 
But when the first shock passes we strive to lighten the 
burden for the loved one that bears it with us. Joseph 
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was but a man, and his deepest instincts and feelings as a 
man had received a blow that for the time stunned him, 
but the instant that he had consented to his mother’s wish 
scales, as it were, fell from his eyes, an inward sense 
thrilled through him with its soft reproach, ‘‘ Hast known 
me so long time, beloved, and believest this?’’ Then 
strong and mighty as the voice of many waters rose the 
voice of Love itself and cried, ‘‘ Fear not to hold her spot- 
less and without blemish still close unto thine heart of 
hearts—God made thee, each for each for evermore. 
Love is not love unless it trusts, believes and knows—not 
with the eye of sight, not with the ear of flesh, not with 
the knowledge of the world, but by the spirit’s power ”’ ; 
and softly Joseph slept and dreamed a wondrous dream. 
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The village where neg and his fathers before him 
had passed their lives for many generations was ina state 
of feverish excitement. Rumors had been in the air for 
weeks, but were hardly credited. Words dropped here 
and there were hastily suppressed. ‘‘We have known 
her from her birth,’”’ said one. ‘‘ It cannot be; she is so 
good, so gentle.’’ ‘‘ Yes, that is true,’’ rejoined another, 
** but that’s no proof’’ ; and then they wagged their heads 
and smiled and whispered. Gradually a change came 
upon old friends and neighbors. They ceased their visits. 
Girls carrying their earthen pitchers to the well for water 
would hastily draw back if she were there, and with 
averted faces chat and laugh together, heedless and care- 
less of her pain, as girls sometimes are. 

When it was known that Jacob had forbidden his son 
his home because he still declared his faith in her and full 
determination that she should be his wife, indignation 
against her rose to fiercer heat. Men talked together 
concerning her, standing in the market-place; women, 
grouped about their doorsteps, condemned her without 
mercy. Not one among them all but she had served in 
many ways in sickness and in health, but not one voice 
was raised in her behalf. ‘‘Her very goodness served 
but as a cloak for sin,’’ they cried. ‘‘See! see!’ ex- 
claimed in excited tones one of the women, ‘‘ there she 
comes for water!’’ ‘‘ Does she still dare to show her 
face among us?’’ angrily questioned an elderly matron, 
whom in her youth all knew to be a “‘light o’-love”’ ; 
‘she should be forbidden to use the. well,’’ and rising 
quickly she went toward her with a threatening gesture. 
A man close by jostled rudely against her, causing the 
earthen vessel which she bore to fall and shatter into 
fragments. This seeming accident was in reality a signal 
for the smouldering rage of weeks to break forth now 
and cause the entire village to turn against her. Ina 
moment they surged about her, crowds of men, women 
and little children—all faces dark and lowering—muttering 
angry words which louder grew as they more fully 
realized their victim’s utter helplessness. It was near the 
very hour that she and joseph had so often met here, at 
this selfsame well, when they first knew they loved. 
Then kindly voices spoke to them and hands were given 
in greeting. Remembering this she thought, ‘‘Can these 
be those same forms?’’ and shuddered as she now saw 
only evil faces peering closer and closer about her. 
Men mocked andl inavell and with cruel jesting spoke 
insulting words. The women she had most befriended 
were the first to cry in scorn, ‘‘ There is no room here for 
such as you.’’ Then a loud-voiced creature screamed, 
‘*Let’s drive her from the place!’’ ‘‘ Yes! yes!’ and 
hoarse voices cried the same far down the street, and others 
answered back, ‘‘ We’ll stone her from the village! ”’ 
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A sullen roar as of a gathering tempest fell first on 
—— ear as walking lost in thought he came near to 
ier home ; then harsh, angry sentences, pierced now and 
again by many shrill cries from fierce, excited women. 
Fearing he knew not what, with beating heart he hurried 
forward. The crowd was now so dense it was with diffi- 
culty he could push his way into it. 

‘What means this uproar; 
turmoil ?”’ 

His anxious questions fell on unheeding ears. ‘‘ Drive 
her away with scourges!’’ were the first words that he 
could catch. ‘‘Nay,’’ came in deep, harsh tones from a 
group of men, ‘stone her to death !”’ 

With blanched face and trembling limbs that almost 
failed to support him, Joseph struggled through the mob 
of crazed fanatics and reached the square. Leaning 
against the well, white, breathless, spent with emotion, 
stood the woman he adored. The mass of men and 
women swayed about her like so many demons. Women 
a at her garments, struck at her; it seemed as if 
1er meek submission filled them with a blind, unreasoning 
fury. One tall, gaunt creature, stretching out her hand, 
screamed, ‘‘ Harlot !’’ then snatched the comb that held 
her hair, and down it fell, covering her bare shoulders as 
with a veil. Amazement, grief and bitter agony shone in 
her eyes and on her pallid face, but not a word she spoke. 
With clasped hands and bowed head motionless she stood. 

Suddenly a voice vibrating with passion rang high 
above that Babel of fierce tone. ‘‘ Stand back! cowards— 
dogs—lay but a finger on her and God will consume 
you where you stand!’’ Joseph, towering above them, 
his eyes blazing, his hands uplifted, seemed to their 
startled senses the very embodiment of one of their 
inspired prophets. 

Cowed, beaten by his burning words, the rabble slunk 
back on either side like whipped curs. Low mutterings 
were heard, but such concentrated fury was in the man’s 
glance that none dared offer violence. 
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With a shudder Joseph saw upon her cheek a purple 
bruise where a stone, well aimed, had cut the tender 
flesh. The day was nearly gone, and the setting sun 
flashed down upon her, as she stood, its parting beams, 
and shone above her meek, bowed Tend go quivering, 
golden circles. With reverent love and tenderness 
Joseph drew the trembling woman to him; with a low cry 
she leaned her head against his breast and moaned, 
“Beloved, must thou drink my cup of pain?’’ Then 
over Joseph’s face there came a look so rapt, so Heavenly 
that even the angels veiled their faces, crying, ‘‘ We know 
not what this is ; we may not look upon this holy thing 
which is man’s love for woman.”’ 

But Joseph gazed into her eyes and murmured, ‘‘ Thy 
pain is mine and thy life mine,’’ and with whispered 
words of comfort and sustaining strength Joseph, the 
lover, the husband, the noblest, highest type of both the 
world has ever known, led forth upon her way of mingled 
bliss and woe, Mary—the mother of our Lord. 


what causes all this 
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WITH PHOTOGRAPHS FROM NATURE BY HENRY TROTH AND A. R. DUGMORE 


HE wild flowers which bloom in August are pic- ne 4 ww ay —paeere pret wo none 6 hip ape tyson In 
—_ ‘ aan guest - 4 Le mobinioa — . open, dry woods and thickets, especially in sandy soil, this plant strikes its 
tured and describe d in this artic le- the sixth in hee to prey partly upon poe heme nourishment, which cnaioine the diffi- 
the series, which began in March, and in which there culty of transplanting these parasites. Were they completely parasitic 
have been shown those flowers which are seen at a sous pave — all +o erty en ang if a oe Sms es as well, 
- aie. ataes , a ; ike the Indian's Pipe and Beech-Drops, for Nature brands every sinner 
their best in each of the different months. in the vegetable kingdom also. To the roots of white oak and witch 
hazel especially, the Downy Foxglove fastens its own by minute disks, 
but as it is just as likely to strike these suckers against its own roots to 
prey upon itself, it still has abundant use for green leaves, a most 
important part of every plant’s digestive apparatus. The tubular yellow 
flowers an inch and a half long, and woolly within, grow in a leafy raceme 
at the end of an erect, grayish, downy stem, four feet high or less. The 
Smooth False Foxglove (2). Virginica), which delights in rich woods, 
moist or dry, bears similar but slightly larger blossoms on a smooth, branch- 
ing and taller 
stem whose 
lower leaves are 
much cleft. 
newly opened 
flower of either 
species at first 
elevates only its 
styletothemouth 
of the corolla, 
that the visiting NW ig “a p > 
bees, whose legs 
and chest have 
been dusted with 
pollen from the 
four protruding 
anthers of older 
blossoms, may 
brush against 
it. To insure 
against self-fer- 
tilization the 
flower does not 
send up its own 
pollen-laden an- 
thers until after 
its style is with- 
ered. The Pur- 
ple Foxglove 
of Europe, that 
furnishes physi- 
cians with a 
valuable heart 
remedy (igita- 
lis purpurea) las 
onnapes from 
gardens here. 
Season, July 
September. 


TALL OR GIANT SUNFLOWER 


Tall or Giant Sunflower—(//elianthus giganteus). 
Thistle Family.—The pretty story that this flower, 
which certainly seeks light, turns from east to west 
daily to follow the sun lacks only truth to make it fact. 
From three to ten feet high towers the hairy stem, 
branching toward the top and set with lance-shaped 
rough leaves of which it is prolific while niggardly of 
its decorative, all-yellow flowers that gleam above the 
wayside thicket. Season, August—October. 
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DOWNY FALSE FOXGLOVE 
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Butterfly - Weed, or Pleurisy- : be) a J 
Root, or Orange-Root—(Asclepias + ia | : 
tuberosa). Milkweed Family. 
Large, intensely brilliant clusters 
of these small, orange-red blossoms 
set dry fields ablaze with color. 
The flowers of this family, substan- 
tially alike in form in each species, 
are funnel-shaped, with five vertical 
grooves inside, spreading at the 
base to admit the feet of insects. , 
pair of pollen masses imbedded on 
either side of each groove are at- 
tached to a notched, horny piece at 
the top of it. An insect alighting to 
feed has difficulty in securing a foot- 
hold; his uncertain feet are likely to 
be caught in the grooves from which 
there is no extricating them until, 
the horny piece at the top having 
been jerked off in his struggles for 
freedom, away he flies with the 
poilen masses sticking to his feet. 
Again alighting, again his feet get 
caught at the bottom of the grooves; 
but the pollen masses being too large 
to slide through, they are broken off 
in his efforts for liberty just where 
they will fertilize the flower. Sea- 
son, June—September. 


GOLDENROD 


Goldenrod—(So/idagv). Thistle Family.—Among 
the eighty-five species the Sweet Goldenrod 
(Solidago odora) may be known by its glossy leaves, 
spotted with translucent dots and anise-scented when 
crushed. July—September. The Common or Tall 
Goldenrod (S. Canadensis) waves large, spreading, 
recurved plumes from two to eight feet high. August 

November. The Showy or Noble Goldenrod (S$ 
speciosa) bears a large, compact panicle of very bright 
golden flowers set on erect stems at the end of a 
reddish stalk. August—October, 





BROAD-LEAVED ARROW-HEAD 


Arrow-Head—( Sugil/aria/ati/olia). Water Plantain 
Family.—Wading into shallow water, heron fashion, 
this striking plant sometimes rears its scape four feet 
high or maybe only four inches. The white blossoms, 
arranged in whorls around the stem, have hearts of 
gold given by the numerous stamens. The leaves 
are variable in form and size selow them the female 
flowers look like dull green balls. Sometimes the 
sexes grow apart. Season, July—September. 


THE BUTTERFLY-WEED 


Oswego Tea, or American Bee Balm, 
or Indian’s Plume—(Monarda didyma),. 
Mint Family.—In moist soil these glowing 
scarlet flowers, clustered ina ragged, round 
head, arrest the dullest eye. Some of their 
glorious color appears to have dropped on 
the calyx, the drooping bracts surround- 
ing them, the upper leaves and joints of 
the stem. Season, July—September. 





JEWEL-WEED, OR SILVER-LEAF 


Jewel-Weed, or Spotted Touch-Me-Not, 
or Silver-Leaf—(/mpatiens biflora). Jewel- 
Weed Family his bright, orange-yellow 
flower mottled with reddish brown and con- 
tracted into a slender, recurved spur, nods 
in the breeze like a jewel from a lady’s ear. 
Seen under water or wet with rain the thin 
leaves shine like silver The parasitic 
Dodder often winds around the Jewel-Weed, 
and so tightly that its orange coils must be 
broken before they can be severed from the 
stem, from which they suck their entire 
nourishment after their own root has 
withered. The Pale Touch-Me-Not (/ 
aurea), with larger lemon-yellow flowers, 
sometimes unspotted, has a shorter por ket 
and the spur of its blossom less curved. 
joth species flourish in moist, shady places, 
and are weak-fibred and juicy. When their 
very sensitive seed vessels are ripe, children 
delight to burst them by slightly pressing 
the tip and see the contents fly sometimes 
four feet—an act Nature performs spon- 
taneously. Season, July—October 
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Virginia Clematis, or Virgin’s Bower, or Traveler's Joy—(Clematis lirginiana). Crowfoot! amily. 
Festoons of feathery, clustered, white fragrant blossoms, and in early autumn of still more fea Ihe rs 
silky, silvery seed filaments, drape fences and walls, bushes at the edges of woods, and this kets along 
watercourses where the moist soil is eminently to the vine’s liking. ‘The same vine produces pertect 
and imperfect flowers springing from the axils of thrice-divided leaves ; the impertect flowe rs are 
either all staminate—the more showy ones—or all pistillate—the ones so beautiful in fruit; but male and 


TURTLE OR SNAKE HEAD 


Turtle or Snake Head, or Shell-Flower—(Che/one 
glabra). Figwort Family.—This plant, whose saw- 
cdged, many-veined leaves are usually well eaten by 

cts when we find it in ditches, swamps and along 
‘reams, bears its curious white or faintly pink flowers 
tiefly for the bumble-bee, whose v igorous strength ts 

ential to force an entrance. Until the heart-shaped 
thers ripen, even he cannot bend down the stiff 

t elastic lower lip. After the pollen is ready for 

n, however, the hinges become flexible Now 

ushing past the woolly stamens, and covering him- 

f with pollen as he finally squeezes into a mature 

wer, he totally disappears, but his movements 

n feeding within cause the lower lip to spring up 

| down with a ludicrous resemblance to chewing 
the part of this eveless, counterfeit turtle. By 
eping closed, or nearly so, the blossom protects its 
tar and pollen from rain and from undesirable 
t visitors which would simply pilfer sweets with- 
ndering the needful compensation. Unless a 
3 relationship to insects be studied a blossom 





VIRGINIA CLEMATIS, OR TRAVELER'S JOY 





ly < : : female flowers do not occur on the same vine Progress is made by stem and sensitive leaf following 
ne ‘teen, tee comntnstion OSWEGO TEA, OR INDIAN’S PLUME the course of the sun around an object to cling by. Season, July—Septembe: 
— , y—septe rer, - 
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N THESE pages the JOURNAL presents pictures of 
cottages and cabins designed or suitable for sea- 
shore, mountain or suburban homes. The photographs 


are full of suggestions to those who contemplate building 
houses of their own for occupancy next summer. 
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No one can look at this charming photograph of an Atlantic Highlands, New Jersey, house without re 
joicing that some people have gone back to the tree tops to live, if only for a few weeks or months each year. 
ihe house is so novel in appearance as to attract attention at once, and the more closely it is ex: mined, the 
more does it seem to be in complete harmony with its surroundings—a perfect summer idling place. 


‘Lhis artistic cottage is situated at Ben Lomond, in the Santa Cruz Mountains, California. It is suggestive of 
the Japanese houses, especially the railings and posts of the porches, which are made of young redwood trees 
with the bark on. One end of the large, round porch is canvased in, adding to the Japanese effect. This style 
of mountain house is attractive, and also quite inexpensive where there is plenty of ground space. 





Whether you would call this a one-story, two-story, or three 
story house depends upon your point of view, but from any point 
this house at West Sand Lake, New York, is attractive, although 
for most parts of the country more porch would be better. 
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This house, situated among the pines at Covington, Louisiana, is built 
of rough boards or slabs, with rough-barked cedar posts, and shows how 
a small sum of money may give comfort in the woods. The house needs 
neither paint nor other ornament to attract the tired city resident. 


An attractive and picturesque house at 


Keene Valley, New York, of the 


best type for mountain or woods; low in roof, wide of porch and set close to 
the ground, getting all of its effect from good roof-line and absence of all 
meaningless detail, suggesting comfort as well as modesty in cost and taste. 


Picturesque shingle houses find their best settings, not 
on well-kept and formal lawns, but in just such a wilderness 
of trees, shrubs and weeds as is shown in this photograph 
of an Essex County, New York, house. 
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The toboggan-slide roof has found its fitting location in this 
Montpelier, Vermont, cottage, where, from below, it seems but a 
continuation of the mountain side. The L-shaped porch under the 
main roof, terminating in the bay, is a pretty feature. 


‘this attractive suburban home at Dublin, New Ilampshire, shows how 4 
house may become part of the landscape by letting Nature alone when 
building in the ae Ny and also proves how ready she is to nestle about 
our very doors if we will but let her have her way. 


»orch and balcony, with a house attached, at Cayuga Lake, New York. The less house and tle/more 
s the better, seems to have been the motto of the builders of this cabin, and certainly they were right. 
It is largely to get away from every-day cares that we emigrate to mountain or lake, and such a refuge as 
that shown here seems to be almost ideal for this purpose. 


This house at Atlantic Highlands, New Jersey, has a veritable sky parlor in its pavilion porch, with tree A 
trunks fer pillars. The whole house seems to be an “air castle,” and is suggestive of freedom from the cares wood 
ef city life. It is a great relief from the trim and precise houses too often built in the mountains—reminding 
one only of cheap suburbs, and utterly unfitted to their wild surroundings. 








Only those types of houses have been selected which 
embody some practical or novel idea. All styles, from 
the cabin to the finished cottage, are shown, and all are 
of modest cost and simple in construction and ornamen- 
tation, as such transient homes should be. 


“The Cabin,” Joliet, Illinois, makes one envy our forefathers when they had nothing. but cabins to dwell in; artistic and attractive hillside cottage than this, at mm tir, Pennsylvani: ly would be hard to find. It 
but they pr Ibab ly would have dubbed this particular cabin a “palace.” Yet a cabin it is, and a most attractive ‘ / at the simplest lines and cheapest construction may be the most charming when well designed and 
one, with its rustic wall and rail, and low-hung roof. It proves that the cabin effect may be attained by a properly set. ‘The house looks as if it had grown on the slope, and the vines seem to be part of the design, 
good-sized house as well as by the smallest, if only the fitness of things be observed. as no doubt they are, while even the dead tree softens what would otherwise be an abrupt line. 


A good type of summer c abin by Lake Champlain, at Milton, An artist’s studio is always suggested by an immense window, but others A hill-crest summer home in Essex County, New York, well 
Vermont, giving two living-rooms and t irge porches below, and four besides artists are quick to see the advantages of having such a window ina placed against the background of foliage, and set well down on the 
rooms and balcony above. The gambrel roof affords the greatest cottage like this one at Keene Valley, New York. ‘The rambling style of ; ground so that the wide circling porch needs no rail, which is an 
space at the least expense for cabins or cottages of small size chitecture and the surroundings of white-stemmed birch are most iahvactive, excellent idea where dampness does not necessitate a foundation, 


It is quite usual in our Northern States to see house and outbuildings What could be simpler than a square box with a gabled The inexpensive 
connected as in this South Salem, New York, house, and the idea is roof, and yet what more attractive than this very sim- : 
certainly an excellent one for a summer home, ‘where the link may be a plicity, bowered about and framed in by trees and shrubs, as for itself and 1 Is 
wide porch, joining the living-rooms with the kitchen. is this cottage at Keene Valley, New York ? especially attractive, as is the 


rustic cottage reaches its perfection, both as to house 
and setting, in this pretty home at Christmas Lake, Minnesota. It speaks 
no comment. The lattice and rail of the porch are 
pavilion at the end of the porch. 


. a : ld be more suited to its surround A tiny house at Folcroft, Pennsylvania, but most inviting in its bower of trees; just the sort of house for 
oe, quaint, exotic styles of houses developed ta C geri 4 node ce, with ts ainsi roof and swelling a few weeks’ rest from. the many cares of the household, and inexpensive enough to leave without any 
bays, he re full of charm than this —— et i this house are not marred, but enhanced, by its compunction when the inevitable breaking-up day comes. Such a house, built of roug zh boards or slabs, and 
nce, ~ ong oye ge Mig gd aa ahcnate aa —s cane m4 bit of Nature as that shown here. allowed to “weather” to a soft gray, may be built almost anywhere for a few hundred dollars. 
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, What Can Be Done ge 
vw With an Old Farmhouse @3%7e8 





The possibilities for the transformation of an old farmhouse, with 
extensive grounds, into a charming and attractive summer or winter 
retreat are shown in the illustrations of The Red Rose, at Stoke Pogis, 
Pennsylvania, which are given upon this page. 

The house which has been utilized in such a delightful way is over a 
hundred years old, and of historic interest. In the immediate neigh- 
borhood is the site of the encampment of Washington’s army in 
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The Swiss arbor, which is formed by pillars built of rough stone, 
supporting beams over which have been trained wild grape, wistaria and 
clematis, making an attractive and shady retreat. Originally there was 
nothing in this part of the grounds but large trees and dense foliage. 
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The charming side entrance to the house. The arrange 
ment of the vines and plants is partieularly good. Old- 
fashioned plants and shrubs have been used, Artificiality 
has been altogether avoided in this bit of gardening. 






A part of the driveway, which is shaded by 
trees and bordered by a California privet hedge 
of about four years’ growth. ‘The picture also 
affords a glimpse of the entrance to the house. 





Originally the old spring-house, but now used 
as a fernery. ‘The spring-house was remodeled 
by the addition of the posts and the wall, and 
by lowering the roof. 


to the rooms above. 
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rhe smoking-room, in which the furniture has been S \ B A view of the conservatory, and the loggia, ‘a YY, [| The dining-room, with high mantelpiece. Little change 
painted a pale green, with heraldic designs in brilliant pri G . from Grape Hill. From this point a most de- ; Q has been made here other than to freshen the painting of 
mary colors. The curtains are of dainty Swiss, and green and aD lightful view of the surrounding country, with UN the woodwork, and to renew the wall paper. ‘The large 
white striped denim. Over the seat are old pewter plates. its picturesque range of hills, may be had. open fireplace is the original one. 
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This part of the entrance shows the wild grape, 
> B wistaria and clematis in full bloom. Beautiful speci 

yy), mens of hydrangeas are seen on each side. This view 
. shows that part of the house which was built in 1789. 


The barn, which is worth noticing because the glare 
of the pure white is relieved by the geraniums and 
other brilliant-hued flowers which grow in pots placed 
at the second stury on the side walls. 






The main hall, froth which the staircase leads ZM, x a 
Originally this apartment y) ~~) a 
had a low ceiling, which was knocked out. The = 


7 fees 
roof of the building now forms the ceiling. Ky 
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December, 1777, besides the ancient Merion Meeting, where Penn 
preached. This large estate, which comprises almost eight hundred 
acres, is about ten miles from Philadelphia, and is inclosed by a hedge 
which has been allowed to grow to such a height that it droops. The 
grounds are of grass and woodland, dotted with clear springs, and 
are open to the public. The illustrations given show what are con- 
sidered to be the most picturesque parts of the estate. 
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A view of the front of the house, with its broad piazzas and delight 
ful shade. The rubber plants and palms which adorn the entrance in 
summer decorate the interior in the winter. ‘The door at this entrance 
is pleasing in the simplicity of its architecture. 


with its wealth of vines of various kinds. 
smoking-room is on the right. 


S A little skating-house by the Jake. The. in- 
4 <> terior, with its open fireplace, is most attractive. 
4 Ml, A burnt-wood panel of a Dutch: skating scene 

v/s decorates the space above the mantel. 
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The delightfully shaded and secluded rear entrance to the 
house, showing another view of the pretty 
I he door of the 


A closer view of the loggia, which is covered 

IN with wild grape vines and clematis. The wall 

4 is made of wire tacked on laths and plastered. 
‘The posts are built of rough stone. 


August, 1899 
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By Edith 


EAREST MILDRED: Here we are at 
the height of the season at Newport, 
and I have not felt the heat at all. The days 
simply fly. We have had such a jolly girl 
staying with us. She is a school friend of 
Bertha’s, and has the most wonderful head 
of hair I ever saw. It is much the color of 
yours, and I must tell you how she wears it 
in the morning. She combs it all together 
straight back from her forehead, and low 
down at the back ties it with ribbon. There 
are two separate pieces of ribbon. These she 
braids in loosely with her hair. Each braid 
is curled at the end, and just above the curl 
the ribbons are tied in a bow. 
You need not think that I have devoted my 
whole time to society since I have been here. 
Indeed, I have been very indus- 
trious, and to prove it will give you 
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BABY R!IBBON* 


a description of a piece of work 
I have just finished. It is a white 
silk petticoat, embroidered in baby 
ribbon. I not only did all the em- 
broidery, but I drew the design out 
myself, on the silk, in pencil. The 
ribbon I threaded on a big-eyed 
needle, and it was as easy as possible 
to do it, once I got started. I puta 
narrow ruffle of white silk bound 
with pink ribbon underneath the 
scalloped edge of the flounce. You 
cannot imagine how pretty it is. 
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AVE you seen any of the new 
attachable sleeves? When I 
want to dress myself up in a hurry I 
find them indispensable to wear over 
my perfectly plain summer bodices. 
I have one pair made of white muslin 
with bands of white lace insertion. 
There is a puff of lace at the top 
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which is caught down with two rib- 
bon bows, and a ruffle of lace to hang over 
the hand. The sleeves have narrow bands 
at the top which are invisible, and have 
small buttonholes with which to fasten them 
on tothe arm seams of the dress. 

You know how I have always railed against 
the loose ‘‘ Mother Hubbard’”’ wrapper. I 
wish you could see my French idea of a 
wrapper, so different from some you see 
here. It is not a wrapper, but a lovely tea- 
gown, which I can wear all day long in the 
house if I choose, and feel that I am quite 
enough dressed to see any one. It has the 
advantages of a négligée with the appearance 
of a house dress. Alice writes me they are 
the latest touch in Paris. Mine is made of 
pongee silk, and is relieved with trimming 
of dark brown ribbon. It is made all in one, 
with a broad sailor collar, and a shaped flounce 
at the bottom. There is a large brown rib- 
bon bow at the left side near the collar, witha 
band which passes down under the brown silk 
belt; just at the hip line there is 











another bow and band, and still 
another at the top of the flounce. 
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Y NEW Russian blouse is the 
most stunning thing Ihave. It 

is not a Russian blouse in shape, 
but in the pattern of embroidery. 
The hat which is worn with it is 
trimmed with a band of the same 
with three curly red quills. The bod 
ice itself is made of brown Holland 
linen with a full blouse effect. The 
collar and broad trimming down the 
side, where it opens, are finished off 
with a band about four inches wide 
of Russian cross-stitch. This is 
worked over coarse canvas in bright 
red embroidery cotton on the linen, 
just as it is done sometimes, you 


know, in red and blue for table- 
‘MINE 1S MADE OF covers and toilet sets. If you want 
} PONGEE Sith’”’ to begin to make one of these lovely 
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summer waists, dear, begin by mak- 
ing your bands of embroidery first. 
The collar, cuffs and band for hat and bodice 
must all be done in the same pattern. I have 
some designs I will send you if you want 
them. The belt is made of plain Turkey 
red, gathered into a buckle in front. 

Here is a pretty idea for decorating even- 
ing slippers. One of my girl friends has 
sent me some patterns and designs, and 
says she bought two pairs of slippers—one 
pink satin pair, and one white kid. The 
pink satin ones she has embroidered in gold 
thread in a large sort of bowknot design, and 
she writes me they are extremely pretty. 
The white kid slippers she painted in 
poppies and green leaves. This time I 
think I have struck a really practical idea, 
and one which we can utilize next winter. 
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HAD almost forgotten to tell you of a new 

sort of neck arrangement which a pretty 
girl had on over a white muslin shirt-waist 
at the golf links the other day. It wasa sort 
of collar with sailor’s bow attached. Let me 
tell you how to make one. Get about three 
yards of black chiffon. First cut off enough 
to make yourself a plain belt, which you 
should tie around your waist over a silk belt 
to give it body and keep it in place. Then 
take the rest and put the middle to the front 
of your bodice, passing it around the neck. 
Cross it over there and pin it with some 
pretty stickpins. Then bring the two ends 
in front, and just about half way down tie 
them in a regular sailor knot and fasten 
with a pretty brooch or pin. The ends of the 
one I saw were trimmed with several 
rows of narrow black satin ribbon. 
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HE things I ordered through 
Alice in Paris have arrived, and 
I am just crazy about them, as we 
girls say. I hate the time to come 
to have to dress and go downstairs, 


” 


as I am a perfect ‘‘ dream’”’ in my 
“Delna négligée,’’ which is the 


first one I will tell you about. It 
is made of plain white muslin with 
no lace and no inserting whatever. 
That, to me, is its great attraction. 
The ruffles, which go all around the 
collar, down the front on both sides 
and around the bottom, are of the 
muslin, about five or six inches 
wide. A deep flounce comes out 
from underneath, at the bottom. 
The sleeves, called angel sleeves, 
are alsotrimmed with ruffles. 
are so becoming. All the ruffles 

are hemstitched. This morning ‘ 
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wrapper is the coolest and prettiest 

one I ever had. I forgot to tell you that it is 
fastened up the front with narrow white wash 
ribbon tied in dainty little bows. 


® 

E ARE having garden parties and recep- 
tions nearly every afternoon. The 
women this season seem to dress better than 
ever. I never saw such a lovely thing asa 
girl was carrying the other day. Fancy, 
then, a rose muff hung around her neck on a 
fine gold chain with four pink coral clasps. 
The muff gave one the idea of the most 
exquisite bed of roses, and they were so 
natural I almost imagined I could smell! 
them. The muff was made on a wire frame 
and covered first with pale pink tulle, which 
showed here and there among the green 
leaves and buds. Then the whole was covered 
with small shaded pink roses. It was lined 
with pink India silk, and the girl had her 
card-case and dainty lace handkerchief in it. 

Would not one made of cowslips or 
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There ts no Kodak but the Eastman Kodak 


Kodak 


Simplicity and Kodak 
Quality created the 
standard by which all 
cameras are measured. 


That’s why the clerk says “It’s as 
good as a Kodak’’ when trying to sell 
an inferior camera. 


Kodaks $5.00 to $35.00 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


Kodak Catalogues free, 
of dealers or by mail, Rochester, N. Y. 





‘*Standard of Highest Merit’’ 


FIs 


THE NEW SCALE Fischer yields a iE 
pure quality of Tone, combined with great power 
and durability; it stamps the Fischer Piano with 
an individuality that no other Piano possesses. 
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forget-me-nots be perfect! 

I don’t believe that either you or 
I will ever be able to indulge our- 
selves in a most bewitching chif- 
fon cloak which Beatrix sends me 
an account of from Vienna. She 
saw it ata reception, and she says 
it was perfectly beautiful, but it 
must have cost such a lot of money! 
It was made of violet chiffon, three 
thicknesses, one over the other. It 
covered her up almost entirely. 
The edges were finished off with 
ruffles of chiffon, and the high col- 
lar and cape were caught in front 
with an exquisite lace pin. 
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EATRIX also told me of a pair 

of attachable sleeves which she 

had just finished making. They 

were made of bands of puffed black as 
chiffon, with pieces of white lace 
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appliquéd in black, which are most 
effective. She intended to wear 
these sleeves tied on with narrow black rib- 
bons. I have a pair and I like them even 
better than the white ones, perhaps because 
I have been clever enough to make myself a 
collar and fichu, and a sash to match them. 
How I wish you could see me with this outfit. 
I wear it over my bluet silk frock. 

I am going to a little party this evening, 
and as I wanted to wear a white frock, and 
hadn’t a pair of slippers fit to wear with it, 
I have spent all the morning cleaning my 
old white ones with benzine, and have painted 
the loveliest flowers on them. Take the hint, 
dear girl, the next time you need a fresh pair 
of party slippers. 

Believe me always yours affectionately, 

EDITH. 
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BY OUR NEW METHOD of Easy Payments 
pant home is at once enabled to possess and 
enjoy a High-Grade Piano. Pianos delivered to 
all parts of the United States. Write for catalogue, 
terms and all particulars. 


J. & C. FISCHER 
33 Union Square—West, - New York, N.Y. 
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Good 
To Eat 


Swift’s perfect food products are 
made with care and under U. S. 
Government supervision, and han- 
dled in cleanliness. Guaranteed of 
highest grade and of positive purity. 
Swift’s Premium Hams 
Swift’s Premium Breakfast Bacon 
Swift’s Silver Leaf Lard 
Swift’s Beef Extract 
Swift’s Jersey Butterine 
Swift’s Cotosuet 


Sold Everywhere. 


Swift and Company, Chicago 
Kansas City, Omaha, St. Louls, St. Joseph, St. Paul 
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The most 
feited 


fraudulently and flagrantly counter- 
article on the market to-day is the genuine 


Johann Maria 
Farina Cologne 


Old customers are hard to deceive. They may be 
misled by the bottle and label, but they Anow the 
Cologne, You cannot be deceived if the label reads: 
Johann Maria Farina, GEGENUBER dem 
Julichs Platz—the word “ gegenuber” must appear or 
the bottle is a worthless imitation. Send for circular. 


Each bottle also bears the label of 


Schieffelin & Co., New York, Sole Agents 





edding 
Stationery 


Invitations, Announcements 
At Home, Reception and Church Cards 
Mail Orders Receive Special Attention 


DEMPSEY & CARROLL 
26 West 23d Street, NEW YORK 











ELIEVING good conversa- 
tion to be the finest flower 
of his civilization, Zeno 
said: ‘‘ The soul bursts 
into full bloom and beauty 
in the voice.’’ Also, in 
seeking to account for the 
vast influence of the morn- 
ing conversations of Plato, 
tradition tells us that, when the philosopher 
was still an infant, lying in his cradle, 
‘a swarm of bees lighted upon his lips’’— 
not to sting him, but to clothe his tongue 
with sweetness for those who loved the right, 
and to clothe it with sharp stings for 
those who loved error and wrong. Since 
Zeno’s time many ages have come and gone; 
the newspaper, traveling to all homes, has 
made unnecessary the evening assemblage 
upon the streets; the reviews and the mag- 
azines have succeeded to Plato's morning 
lectures; the college professor has succeeded 
the traveling rhetorician; but man is still the 
talking animal, and, as of old, the issues of 
life and death are in the tongue. 


® 
The Tongue Hath Slain its Ten Thousands 


OW the tongue is a shield lifted up for 
attack against the wrong; now it is a 
spear whose sharp point is turned against the 
right. The sword hath slain its thousands, 
but the tongue its ten thousands. Of the 
children of sympathy it may be said, the 
tongue sends forth healing balms and cor- 
dials; but of envious men it is true that the 
*‘ poison of asps is under their lips.’’ For, 
as of old, so now, the tongue is a hand where- 
with we lift men up, or a mace wherewith we 
strike men down. With this instrument we 
bless God, with it we curse men. No other 
member carries such power; and nothing 
taxes man like the skillful handling of the 
tongue and its bridling, even as the charioteer 
lifts the reins above his well-trained steeds. 
From the tongue gushes forth comfort like a 
cool, sweet spring; the tongue is a harp, 
piling up masses of melody; the tongue is a 
fruitful bower, full of bounty and delight; 
the tongue carries a glow, warming the soul 
like a winter’s fire; it sends forth sweet 
songs to be sung in camp and wept over in 
cottage. Out of words the tongue weaves for 
the hero an armor against all enemies. 


nS) 
Through Speech the Soul is Revealed 


HIS noble use inheres in speech—it is the 
soul’s revelator. The eye and ear, the 
taste and touch, are windows for letting the 
great outer world into the secret sanctuary, 
but the tongue is the one door through which 
the soul steps out. Only through speech is 
the invisible man revealed to his friends. 
Character is an illuminated temple, luminous 
with beauty, vocal with music, and sweet 
with warmth and fragrance. The eyes are 
often eloquent with hidden meanings, being 
windows through which friends may look in. 
Some eyes ‘‘are homes of silent prayer.’’ 
Delsarte mentions seven hundred expressions 
of the eye and two thousand of the mouth, 
grouping them as ‘‘normal, indifferent, 
morose, contemplative, surprised and reso- 
lute.”’ Three centuries ago intrepid explorers 
traveled from the Great Lakes to the Gulf 
of Mexico, and with less than one hundred 
and fifty signs and gestures purchased food, 
weapons, canoes, and received guidance and 
convoy. Facial expression can tell us much 
when it is given to the mouth to reveal love, 
hate, pity, somnolence, courage. 


® 
Conversation is a Golden Chariot 


ORDSWORTH said each human face is 
carved and channeled with the mem- 
ories of a thousand thoughts and impulses. 
Certainly the wrinkled brow of Gladstone 
looked ‘‘ familiar with forgotten hopes and 
purposes.’’ Nevertheless, the friend’s eyes 
and gestures leave us in the outer court of 
his soul. Pantomimes cannot reveal the 
hidden purpose of his soul. Once touch the 
tongue with dumbness, and the spirit sits 
silent in its dungeon. Then the soul seems 
like unto those martyrs whom inquisitors 
walled up in solid masonry, or like miners 
who have lost their way in some vast cave 
ortunnel. Pathetic, indeed, are the attempts 
of men lost in subterranean depths as they 
seek to find their way back into the open 
light. Once the lips begin to speak, the soul 
stands forth fully revealed. 

Not until truth is fleshed, flashing in the 
eye, thrilling in the voice, speaking with all 
the urgency of thought and feeling, is it 
clothed with power. 








Editor’s Note—Doctor Hillis’ series of articles, 
under the title ‘‘ The Secrets of a Happy Life,”’ 
began in the Journal of May, 1899, and will be 
continucd for several issues. 
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Does the Anglo-Saxon Talk Too Much? 

ARLYLE thinks Anglo-Saxons talk too 

much. He belittles speech, exalts books, 
and unveils ideas as the giant forces. Yet 
no great reform was ever ushered in through 
an idea bound up in calfskin and placed 


upon a library shelf. It was an idea flaming 
in the fiery speech of Bernard that kindled 
ardor in the Crusaders. When the old hero 
stood forth before the host it was as if the 
skies, long silent, had at last broken into 
speech. The Reformation also represents not 
simply the lightning of Luther’s thought, but 
the thunder of Luther’s throat. The orations 
of Clay and Webster lent position to these 
statesmen, just as Lincoln’s speeches made 
him President. The great abolition move- 
ment progressed but slowly so long as its sole 
instrument was Garrison’s printing-press. It 
was the eloquent voice of Wendell Phillips 
that made the idea of freedom invincible. 

Among the evil uses of the tongue let us 
mention excess and exaggeration. Through 
its emphasis of the superlative our age is in 
danger of losing all power to tell the truth, 
The modern collegian has reached such a 
state of culture that the positive and com- 
parative degrees are unknown. It is no 
longer possible for the schoolgirl! to find either 
an adjective or an adverb to express her 
ecstasy of feeling. Abstinence and sobriety 
in speech are rapidly passing away. 


nS) 
Are We Losing All Sense of Proportion? 


[ve SWING once expressed the fear that 
through excess in the use of adjectives 
our generation would lose all sense of pro- 
portion and symmetry in the statement of 
facts. He noted that the adjectives most 
loved by our age are in themselves gross 
exaggerations. In studying the history of 
language he found that very early men began 
to say that “‘ the sun went down in a bed of 
gold; the moon turned all things to silver; 
the eye darted forth flames; the face was 
brighter than the sun.’’ Having used such 
expressions for twenty years, man awakens 
to find himself a habitual liar. We must 
also note that the modern school of wit does 
not deal in the pure, delicate humor of 
Sydney Smith or Charles Lamb, but for its 
effects depends upon gross exaggerations and 
word-pilings. Thus, not only the playground 
and schoolroom, but the papers and books 
also, through extravagances, are teaching 
men to strain language to the very uttermost. 
In literature that style is best which has most 
abstinence, forswearing adjectives and ad- 
verbs, and dealing in the simplicities. That 
character also is finest which is simple, and 
founded on frankness and truthfulness. 


® 
Tendency to Severity of Speech 


ORE serious still is the harsh and censo- 
rious use of the tongue. In all ages 
Anglo-Saxons have been hard hitters, but 
of late perhaps the tendency to severity of 
speech has been strengthening. It is signifi- 
cant that of the last generation the most 
prominent journalist and at least two of the 
four leading orators were noted and admired 
for their sarcasm, scorn and fierce invective. 
Their tongues literally fulfilled the old legend 
that made Apollo dip his arrows in fire before 
he fitted the shaft to its bow. 

But as the sun blesses the earth by 
throwing off sunshine, not icicles and rays of 
blackness, so that orator or statesman does 
most for his fellows who deals in sweetness 
and light rather than in venom and gall. 
Unhappy indeed the age that thinks the 
aim of the tongue is to make the world 
uncomfortable, to give sarcasm a sharper 
sting, and to scatter universal hatred as, of 
old, soldiers scattered the Greek fire. 


RS) 
Irreverence is One of the Perils of Our Day 


ISCHIEVOUS also is the irreverent and 
scornful use of the tongue that often 
vulgarizes the very temple of sweetness and 
purity. No person of refinement and culture 
can doubt that irreverence is one of the perils 
of our day. In former times men entered 
the cathedral rich with colored glass, with 
marble and pictures and rare tapestries, to 
whitewash the frescoes, smash statues, and 
use the paintings and tapestries for doormats. 
But it has been reserved for our generation 
to enter the temple of reverence to destroy 
all ideals, to rob the noble names of their 
grandeur and the noblest places of their 
majesty. To-day vulgarity permits sanctity 
to attach to few objects or ideas. In 1896, 
when Athens revived the Olympian games 
and America sent its representatives, there 
journeyed to that ancient land a vender of 
patent medicines, who was discovered 
sticking an advertisement of his porous 
plaster upon the walls of the Parthenon! 


Tongues that Scatter Firebrands 


HERE is a world of iniquity also in the false 
and slanderoustongue. Rochefoucauld, 
the morbid French author, once said that 
there is something in man’s heart that leads 
his tongue to rejoice at the misfortune of even 
his best friend. Of nations whose keynote 
is vanity this statement may be true, but not 
of Anglo-Saxons. Nevertheless, there are 
some who go through life with tongues 
that scatter firebrands and death. Strong 
natures there are whose speech is brutal, and 
who trample lesser men down, as cavalrymen 
run down weak and wounded soldiers. The 
wolf goes through the forest seeking, not 
life and beauty, but death and decay. Just 
under the leaves is the trailing arbutus, the 
sweetest of all flowers, but the wolf heeds not 
its fragrance. From the branches above 
sounds the first note of the spring, but the 
wolf heeds not the bird’s sweet song. The 
beast seeks its prey—the wounded fawn or 
the crippled moose. And there are some 
who go through life seeking out evil, the ear 
being a broom to sweep together all the faults 
of acommunity, and the tongue a scavenger’s 
cart to convey them from house to house. 


eS) 
Men Cannot be Scourged into Goodness 


UT the tongue also has its ministry of 
mercy and sympathy. Men cannot be 
scolded into love nor scourged into goodness. 
Gentleness is the mightiest form of giant- 
hood, and the true man is he who imitates 
those knights who carried a sword indeed, 
but also bore the cross on shield and helmet 
and sword-hilt. What lashings can never do, 
soft words easily accomplish. In his remi- 
niscences of the Civil War, Walt Whitman 
tells us how a kind word turned a rebel into 
apatriot. After one of the great battles, when 
the columns had swept by, leaving behind the 
deserted cannon, with horses and men 
wounded and dying, the nurses came with 
their gentle ministry to friends and enemies 
alike. Like angels of mercy these nurses 
staunched the prisoner’s wounds, fed him 
with dainties and jellies, and slowly nursed 
him up out of the grave. One Southerner of 
iron will the ‘‘ Good, Gray Poet ’’ met who for 
many days seemed hard as rock, but whose 
hatred kindness at last melted away as the 
sun a thin armor of ice. One day, lying 
upon his cot, the pale, sick soldier heard the 
bugle sound, and looking through his open 
window he saw a troop of soldiers marching 
by, carrying an old and tattered flag. In that 
hour, softened. by kind words, old memories 
returned to the man, and lifting himself up, 
the shouts without were answered by the 
feeble, broken shouts within. 


nS) 
Tongues Should Carry Sweetness and Comfort 


INISTERING mercy and sympathy, the 
tongue also has a ministry of instruction 
and inspiration, and is the almoner of uni- 
versal bounty. Not in public halls nor from 
platforms, but sitting by the fireside or in the 
shop, Socrates fashioned his immortal group. 
It was the charm of Goethe’s conversation 
also that drew the German poets into the 
library at Weimar. Sixty years ago men 
made pilgrimages to Coleridge’s home, and 
about the great converser men crowded as 
bees about a clover field. For as iron 
sharpens iron, so does the face of man quicken 
the mind of his friend. What joy in that 
home where mother and father are good con- 
versers! What with reminiscence and story 
the tongue hath strange inspiration! Blessed 
are the happiness-makers, whose tongues 
carry sweetness and sow mercy. 


® 
The Tongue Should be Drilled into Purity 


PON all those who are ambitious to make 
the world happier and better rests the 
obligation of drilling the tongue into lustrous 
kindness, purity and refinement. Not by 
spasmodic efforts, not with occasional hints 
and words of good cheer, are men to use the 
tongue in the interests of happiness. The 
daily drill of the tongue as an instrument of 
happiness and influence is to enter into the 
fundamental conception of living. Nor is 
this law binding only upon those happy 
persons who are said to be good entertainers. 
Some there are who are so fortunately organ- 
ized that they exhale benefactions upon any 
company into which they enter. Uncon- 
sciously, and without any set purpose, they oil 
the bearings of life, lessen friction, provoke 
laughter and good cheer, as naturally as 
flowers that do not struggle to throw off 
sweetness; as the cedar wood that, without 
thinking, gives off fragrance. But the law of 
happiness-making is not confined to the few 
gifted individuals. It is binding upon all, of 
every rank, station and temperament. 

On high festal days in Athens, when pro- 
cessions formed at stated intervals, in the 
processions marched men with instruments of 
music, and also incense-bearers. When one 
group of musicians had marched by and the 
sound of music was dying out of the air 
another group took up the sweet strain. 
When distance had,removed far the incense- 
bearers another group came on to fill the air 
with clouds of smoke from the sweet aromatic 
shrubs. Too oft our world marches forward 
to the sound of sad notes and requiems. 
Happy are those whose sweet and gentle 
speech fills the common life with sweetness 
and light as did the ancient ministers of joy 
and music. For their wholesome tongues 
are indeed ‘‘trees of life’’ and their words 
“like apples of gold in pictures of silver.’’ 











August, 1899 


Reduced Prices 
on Suits and Skirts. 


We wish to close out our Summer 
suitings and skirtings during the 
next few weeks in order to make 
room for Fall goods. We have 
therefore made decided reductions on 
almost every suit and skirt. You 
now have an opportunity of securing 
a fashionable garment at a reduction 
of one-third from former prices. 





No. 740.—This is a new 
Eton suit, especially de- 
signed for Summer wear. 
The revers of the jacket 
are trimmed with hand- 
some embroidery, and 
both jacket and skirt are 
trimmed with fine braid 
and pearl buttons. We 
make this suit of /shor- 
oughly shrunk piqué, 
duck, denim or crash; it 
is delightfully cool for 
Summer wear. Stores 
charge $12 for a suit of 
this kind. Our price has 
been $7.75. 


Reduced price for this 
sale, $5.17. 
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No. 740. 


No. 621.—This attractive 
illustration represents a 
tailor-made gown, consist- 
ing of a fly-front jacket and 
a fashionable skirt. This is 
an ideal traveling suit. The 
jacket and skirt are lined 
throughout, and are made 
with lapped seams; the 
tailoring is perfect; you may 
select from a choice collec- 
tion of all-wool fabrics for 
this garment. A costume of 
this kind is worth $17. Our 
price has been $11.50. 


Reduced price for this 
sale, $7.67. 





No. 621. 


No. 682.—Summer suit 
consisting of short, jaunty 
jacket and new style skirt; 
made of thoroughly shrunk 
crash, duck, piqué or denim; 
jacket and skirt made with 
lapped seams. The stores ask 
$6 for a suit of this kind. 
Our price has been $4. 





Reduced price for this 
sale, $2.67. 


Separate skirt made of ¢hor- 
oughly shrunk piqué in white 
or fancy effects. ‘The stores 
ask $4.25 for a skirt like this. 
Our price has been $3. 


Reduced price for this 
sale, $2. 





No. 612.—French walking 
gown, consisting of open- 
front jacket belted at the 
waist and new gored skirt 
with curved centre gore. 
The collar, revers and cuffs 
are faced with white and 
black striped silk, edged with 
black ribbon ruching; the 
skirt is also trimmed with 
ribbon ruching as _ illustra- 
ted. The entire garment is 
lined throughout and is made 
from a choice collection of 
all- wool materials. Retailers 
ask $20 for a gown of this 
kind. Our price has been $16. 


Special price for this 
sale, $10.67. 





No. 612. 


Bicycle Suits, $2.67; have been $4. 
Bicycle Skirts, $2; reduced from $3. 


These illustrations and prices give you only 4 hint 
of the splendid bargains which we are now offering. 
We tell you about hundreds of other reduced-price 
garments in our Summer Catalogue and Reduced 
Price List, which will be sent, free, together with 
full line of samples of materials, to any lady who 
wishes them. Any garment that is not entirely 
satisfactory may be returned, and your money will 
be cheerfully refunded. : 

Write to-day for Catalogue, Samples and Bargain 
List ; don’t delay—the choicest goods will be sold first. 

Our new Fall Catalogue of Suits and Cloaks 
will be ready August 28. Write now and we 
will mail you a copy with a full line of new 
samples as soon as it is issued. Be sure to saY 
you wish the new Fall number. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY; 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 
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DAN BEARD’S NEW IDEAS FOR BOYS 


A BACK-YARD FISH POND 
By Dan Beard 


(Author of ‘American Boys’ Handy Book,’’ ‘‘American Boys’ Book of Sports,’’ etc.) 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY THE AUTHOR 


ORTUNATELY for us there are 
times when we are permitted to 
visit another world, another land, 
enveloped in the rose-colored 
atmosphere of romance, a land 

where every height is crowned by a beautiful 

castle, where blossoms and fruit are never 
stale, where walnuts and hickorynuts have 











PHOTOGRAPH BY J. D. WILLIS 
Mr. BEARD IN HIS WORK-ROOM 


thin shells and solid kernels of meat, where 
no one studies and no one labors. 

In the private fairyland owned by the 
writer, when he was a boy, were many inter- 
esting things dear to a boy’s heart. There 
were air castles in the form of mysterious un- 
derground club houses, lake dwellings and 
things like these. Although the writer has 
made frequent journeys to that wonderful land 
of his boyhood, and has ruthlessly seized and 
brought to earth 
many of its air 
castles for the use of 
the boys of the pres- 
ent day, there are 
still a number of 
things left, and 
among the latter is 
the back-yard fish 
pond which we shall 
now seize, and, 
bringing the fairy 
pond of the imagi- 
nation down to your 
back yard, make it 
water-tight, so that 
you can stock it with 
real live fish. 


5) 


SHALLOW 
pond with a 
broad surface ex- 
posed to the air will 
support in health 
many more inhabit- 
ants than a deep hole 
with small exposed 
surface. Remember 
that it is easier to 
keep a fish alive ina 
shallow basin than it 
is in a bottle holding 
exactly the same 
amount of water. 
If you dig a hole in 
your yard and fill it 
with water, it will be 
a mud hole in which 
no self-respecting 
fish will live; besides 
which the soil will 
soon soak up the 
water and leave the 
mud to bake in the 
hot summer sun. 


5) 


Y SINKING a 
wooden tank in 
the ground and fill- 
ing it with water a 
pond may be made. 
But any old box will 
not answer, for, un- 
less you are a much 
better mechanic 
than the writer was 
at your age, you will 
not be able to pre- 
vent an ordinary 
box from leaking. 
However, if you really want a back-yard 
fish pond, you may make a box or tank 


_ 


Editor’s Note—The following articles in this 
Series have been published : 

% Boys’ Underground Club House, . . June 

Boys’ Club House on the Water, uly 


,, 1M the October issue Mr. Beard will describe 
A Circus in the Attic.” 


© ise 












which will hold water, and the best form for 
such a tank is that of a wide, flat-bottomed 
scow. This scow may be of any dimensions 
you choose to build it, but I would advise you 
to make your first one not more than six feet 
long by four feet wide, and two feet deep. 

In selecting lumber for the scow, pick out 
pieces which are comparatively free from 
knots or blemishes. Reserve 
two one-and-a-half-inch 
planks, and keep the half- 
inch boards for the bottom. 

A saw, a plane and a 
sharp hatchet are necessary, 
but other tools, if not abso- 
lutely needed, should not 
on that account be ignored, 
as they may come in very 
handy at times. 

Trim off your two side 
boards to exactly the same 
length—say six feet; they 
should then be six feet by 
two feet. On the edge 
which is to be the bottom 
measure toward the centre 
from each end of each board 
two feet, and mark the 
points; then rule a line di- 
agonally from each of these 
points to the corners of the 
boards on the upper edge; 
this will mark out a sort of 
double-ended sled runner, 
as shown in the illustration, and when you 
saw off the triangular pieces marked on the 
boards you will have two runners. 


® 


el these runners side to side on their long 
edges and round off the angles with your 
plane, until the boards look like rockers (see 
Figure 1). The side boards must be exact 
duplicates of each other (Figure 2). 














THE SIDE BOARDS MUST BE DUPLICATES 


mop made of rags tied to the end of a stick, 
paint the bottom of the scow with hot tar, 
being careful to see that all the cracks and 
crevices are thoroughly filled. 


nS) 


N THE shadiest spot you can find in the 

back yard dig a hole for your tank. Make 

the bottom level. Set your tank in place and 

pack the earth well all around the edges. 
Wi 


YY 





THE ENDS MAY BE SAWED OFF FLUSH 


Cover the bottom of the pond with about one 
inch depth of sand, and the surface of the 
sand with a coating of gravel; then carefully 
fill the tank, without disturbing the sand, and 
allow the water to settle; after which a few 
aquatic plants may be introduced and a wire 
fence built around the pond to keep out in- 
truders of the two-footed and four-footed kind. 
If you have a few frogs and turtles the mesh 
of the wire in the 
fence must be small. 
After the water 
has stood for three 
or four days and the 
aquatic plants have 
started to grow in 
their new quarters, 
you can stock the 
pond with sunfish, 
rock bass, dace, 
small catfish, craw 
fish, carp and gold- 
fish. The last two 
named are the most 
stupid of fish, and 
the rock bass is one 
of the most intelli- 
gent fish I have ever 
kept in captivity. 


® 


HE inclined ends 

of the scow- 
shaped tank give 
two sloping shores 
which will be appre- 
ciated by the craw- 
fish, turtles and 
frogs; and if you 
build a little rockery 
in the centre the 
more timid fish will 
thank you for your 
thoughtfulness in 
providing them a 


safe retreat. 
If it is possible for 
you to catch -your 


own fish do not waste 
your money buying 
stupid goldfish. 
The fun of hunt- 
ing for other small 
fish, capturing 
them and taming 
them, is more than 
half the pay for the 








QF the two side pieces 
four feet apart and nail 
two or three temporary 
cross-pieces across their 
top edges to hold them in 
position; then turn them 
over and nail on the bottom 
' boards (Figure 2). 
i You must use the great- 
est care in fitting the bottom 
boards edge to edge, but you need not trouble 
yourself about the ends of the boards; allow 
them to project upon each side as chance may 
direct. After the boards are all securely 
nailed to the bottom the ends may be sawed 
off flush with the sides of the scow ( Figure a). 
To prevent the wood from decay it is well 
to melt some tar over a fire, and, with a small 





THE FiSH POND WHEN COMPLETE 


work in the pleasure 
it will afford you. 
However, if you are 
so situated that you 
cannot go fishing yourself, the aquarium 
stores in the big cities will supply you with 
almost any sort of aquatic creature. 


nS) 


RESH-WATER clams or mussels will live 
in confinement, and a few make an 
interesting addition to a collection. Water 
snails act as scavengers for the under-water 
settlement, and a handful of them may be 
added to form a sort of street-cleaning depart- 
ment. Caddice worms and the little fresh- 
water shrimp which you find among the water 
plants make excellent food for your fish. 
Avoid salt-water sand, stones and shells, 
for the salts they contain are injurious to 
fresh-water creatures. Do not change the | 
water in the tank after it is in running order. | 


| 
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Kamae 


There were erected from my designs, during 1898, 
throughout the United States and Canada, 


A Million 3's; Houses 


worth of 


This fact alone attests my ability to serve you ina 
satisfactory manner. 


A dime at any news-stand buys a copy of 

“ s¢h’ ‘ ”a monthly illustrating 

Keith 8 Home-Builder, ten or more of the latest 
designs, with valuable and practical ideas for build- 
ing, furnishing and decorating a moderate-cost home. 
Cost estimates backed up by bona-fide contractors’ 
bids. One of my designs, published in ‘tue LapiEs’ 
HOME JOURNAL, has been erected over 500 times. 


My books of plans, giving views, sizes, costs, etc., are: 
50 Studies of Sum, C'tt'g’s, $8 50) 50 ('st’'g $1200 to $1600, 8 .50 
“ 


25 Brick & Comb’n Houses, 50) 90 $1600 to 82000, 1.00 
15 Practicable Stables,. . .50, 102 “ §2000 to $2500, 1.00 
10 Model Schoolhouses, . 1.00 86 “ 62500 te $3000, 1.00 
21 Modern Churches, . . 2.00 82 “ $3000 te 84000, 1,00 
40 Cottages, less than 8800, .50| 56 “ $4000 and up’d, 1.4 


p é 
50 Costing $500 to 81200, .50 | 190 mostly 81500 to 83500, 1.00 
* The Building of It’’: a practical book on construct'n, 128 pp., 1.00 


Bright Young Men and Women 


Can make money by taking subscriptions to Aeith's Home- 
Builder. Any one interested in house building or pore gem | 
will subscribe for it at sight. Liberal commissions paid, anc 


$1000 inl fiold to every agent securing 2500 sulscri- 


bers. Send for perteutem, listing other 
W. J. KEITH, ARCHITECT, 173 Lum. Ex., Minneapolis, Minn, 


premiums in addition to commissions. 
















LLL ELEVA MMMAMMAMMAMMAMGMI MEME 
id der : 
: The President Suspender : 

sells because it satisfies. It gives ease to the = 
# wearer—it gives service— = 
it is the most stylish. The = 
= PRESIDENT Suspender > 
= is the suspender of the = 
@ future, because it is built @ 
<= upon the right principle. It a 
& is made first and foremost $ 


- to give comfort, ease and 
service to the wearer, and 
in doing this the inventor 
* found a way to obtain 
* those virtues and at the 
= same time produce the most 
graceful and most stylish 
suspender ever offered. 


= If your dealer does not have them, we will send Bs 
BS you a pair for 50 cents. ‘ 


The C. A. Edgarton Mig. Co., Box 206, Shirley, Mass. 
BS WW OR I OO 
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SAMSON 
SUSPENDE 





Something 
Mothers Have 
Been Wishing For 


A complete suspen- 
der waist, with but- 
tons that will not tear 
off. Holds trousers, 
drawers and_ stock- 
ings in proper place, 
All elastic; comfort- 
able; durable. Ask 
the Samson. 
The old cotton waist 
is a thing of the past. 





to see 


Sizes 2, 4, 6. 8, 10 years, 
12, 14 years, 
Your dealer 


KNOTHE BROTHERS 
142 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 











BY Our Plan we furnish all material subject to in- 

spection, including high-grade boiler, best radia- 
tion, all fittings, connections and piping cut ready to 
erect with complete up-to-date plans and instructions 
therefor, to warm this house or any other of same size, 
for $100. Larger or smaller, old or new, at propor- 
tionate prices. Send sketches or plans for exact esti- 
mate. Ask for booklet, 


HEATED $ 
rm 100 
WATER, 

pusdia, "te gaye from the stort and requices ne cagl: 


tal or experience. 


ANDREWS HEATING COMPANY 
525 5th St., S. E., Minneapolis, Minn., U. S. A. 


ARTISTIC HOMES * *soox®* 


jow-cost houses, 
“THE COTTAGE 


sent, postpaid, 95 cents 





















BUILDER”’ 
Issued monthly. — 
$1 yearly. ng 


Sample 
Copp” 10c. 


$2 Moderate-Cost Houses, - Zhe 
$2 Cottages, Bks.1,3,4 (each), 25e 
$2 Double Houses, - Bhe 32 Houses, $1500 to $2500, Zhe 
$2 Artistic Churches, - 2be 42 Houses, $1800 to $2000, 25e 


HERBERT C. CHIVERS, ARCHITECT, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


$2 Houses, $1000 to $1200, 2he 
$2 Houses, $1200 to $1500, 25¢ 














‘¢+ Inside Mioodern Homes ’”’ 


Is a book of photos of Axtieric Rooms, with PP 
their Coron Scummes and Fours deserip- " 4) 
tions; also a host of original suggestions 
which will greatly help you if you are 
building, remodeling or furnishing a home, 
and WANT BEAUTIFUL ROOMS WITHOUT LavVisH 
exrenpirers. $1.00 postpaid. If not 
WELL PLeasED will return the money. 


SAMPLE PAGES FREE 
A. LINN MURRAY, Designer 
Grand Rap'ds, Mich, 
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LACES FOR DRESS TRIMMINGS 
By Emily Wight 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


F THE many 

beautiful trim- 
mings for dresses 
lace is perhaps the 
most attractive, and 
is certainly to all 
women the most 
fascinating. Just 
now it is much 
used as a finish, 
and lace-trimmed 
garments are much 
worn. For bodices 
and overskirts 
Renaissance (an 
illustrationof which 
is given) easily 
takes the lead. A 
girl who is clever 
with her needle may make herself a tunic 
overdress, if she have the patience, the time 
and the necessary materials. The work is 
practically the same as that in the lace of the 





SILK AND LACE BODICE 





RENAISSANCE TAKES THE LEAD 


same name used for household decoration, 
much finer braids and threads being em- 
ployed. The overskirt may be made with a 
seam and no fullness at the back, simply 
spreading out wider at the lower edge, as 
shown in accompany- 
ing illustration, and in 

this way not much is 

required. Smaller 

pieces may be used in 

combination with silk. - 


~., 
The silk and lace ~e 
bodice shown in the | om 
illustration is made I / 
of white taffeta and \ 


hooked down the left 
side. The sleeves 
should be finished with 
a facing of lace. 


® 

UIPURE, a very 

open lace, is much 
used now, and in some 
instances has chenille 
woven back and forth 
through its meshes with | 
good effect. In the 1] 
bodice shown a little \ 
yoke is composed of 
chenille in violet 
matching the velvet 
bows. Other laces, 
which are all alike des- 
ignated as guipure, 
have leaves and flowers, or conventional de- 
signs embroidered on linen batiste or other 
materials, and cut out, with the brides or bars 
of real guipure to hold them together. They 
are really more like open embroidery than lace, 
and are much used for blouses and jackets. 





TUNIC OF 
RENAISSANCE LACE 





GUIPURE IS MUCH USED 


LOND lace is being revived. It is a fine 
silk lace, and nothing is prettier for trim- 
ming thin gauzy dresses. The bodice of an 
evening dress of white organdy, with row 
upon row of this delicate blond lace shirred 
across the top, 
is shown in the 
illustration. 

An example 
of appliqué is 
given in the 
popuiar bow- 
knot design. It 
is also shown 
in the trimming 
of an evening 
bodice of white 
cloth and chif- 
fon. The bodice 
has a bow of 
royal blue vel- 
vet on the left 
shoulder. 





VIOLET VELVET AND GUIPURE 





FROM DESIGNS BY THE AUTHOR 


B RUGES 
lace is 
employed for 
bodice trim- 
ming, as 
shown in the 
illustration, 
composing 
the collar and 
front as well 
as the cas- 
cade. The 
4 outer bodice 

COLLAR OF BRUSSELS LACE isof steel-blue 

satintrimmed 

with rows of 

black velvet ribbon; the one under the lace 
is of fine shirred gauze. Duchesse lace could 
also be applied in the same way. Cluny 





BLOND LACE IS BEING REVIVED 


guipure is another lace which is again in 
vogue, after a long period of absence from 
the category of fashionable laces. It is 
almost entirely different from Cluny proper. 
The illustration 
gives what is 
always shown in 
the shops when 
one asks for this 
particular kind, 
The Cluny lace 
collar shown is 
made with a 
foundation of 
white satin, the 
front part being 
of fine gauze 
closely shirred. 


G 

OINT lace is 

of course al- 
ways fashion- 
able, but so wide 
is the term, and 
so varied the 
designs in each 
kind of point, 
that no distinct- 
ive patterns may 
beshown. There 
are a great many 
machine-made imitations of point lace which 
are good in their way, and are made up as 
trimming to some of the handsomest cos- 
tumes. The most fashionable dressmakers, 
in making any one of their wonderful “‘ crea- 
tions,’’ first decide upon the Jace for any part 
of it—an overdress, for instance; the design 
desired is in- 
dicated, the 
shape deter- 
mined upon, 
and the lace 
is made for 
it by the 
artistic corps 





EVENING BODICE TRIMMED 
WITH BLOND LACE 





EVENING BODICE OF WHITE CLOTH 


of lacemakers employed by the firm, who 
combine different stitches to obtain the de- 
sired effect; so that the lace trimming of one 
of these beautiful dresses may sometimes 
have no one particular name, as it combines 
in its fairylike meshes the mo/i/s of several. 
Valenciennes lace and insertion are too well 
known to need any description. 





AN EXAMPLE OF APPLIQUE 


HOME JOURNAL 


OST of the black laces are simply repro- 
ductions of the white. Guipure and 
Chantilly are those most in favor; black 
Renaissance is also quite a popular lace. 
Chantilly 
is a variety of 
blond lace 
dyed black. 
It is quite fine 
in texture 
and delicate 
in design. 











VEST AND COLLAR OF BRUGES 


If you possess even a small piece of old 
hand-made lace, Brussels, Venetian, 
English, by all means wear it, as it will give 
distinction to your attire. Venetian is, 
by-the-way, the name given to a great many 
machine laces which have raised leaves and 
other patterns, somewhat resembling Irish 





A PRETTY PATTERN IN BRUGES LACE 


crochet lace. It also has a net top in some 

cases. Fine lace in little jabots, fastened at 

the throat or on the shoulders with jeweled 

clasps, is pretty as a contrast to the 

heavier lace, which forms the bodice proper. 
An attractive sug- 

gestion for using 


lace as an adjunct , 

to a dress is a bo- \ Y 
ey tpg 
. a 


lero, with a sash 
of loops and long 
ends in the back. 
The sash does not go 
around the waist. 


® 

ACE guimpes are 
exceedingly use- 

ful additions toone’s 
wardrobe, and lace 
sleeves look very 
well in light cloth 
or silk gowns, espe- 


cially if a_ collar, 
revers or skirt 
flounce to match 


can also be added. 
However, it is quite 
the correct thing at 
present to use lace 
only upon the 
sleeves, and a pic- 
turesque arrange- 
ment it is. The 
lining should be of 
silk gauze or net over 
something heavier. 


BOLERO WITH SASH BOW 
AND LONG ENDS 








or | 


| pose perfectly, is worn 
| without discomfort, 





Stocks which are made up without lining | 
are wired along the edges and in the centre | 


of the front and back, as shown in the illus- 
tration of a collar of Brussels lace. 





CLUNY LACE IS IN VOGUE 


HE subject of lace is one which offers an 
attractive and profitable field for study. 

Its history is fascinating, and the woman who 
is informed upon all that pertains to the many 





A COLLAR OF CLUNY LACE AND GAUZE 


different varieties of lace will feel an im- 
mense satisfaction in having added so much 
of interest to her store of knowledge. 


If Your Child 








August, 1899 


GD Chicago Waist 


Price $l. 00 


Now fitted with 
our patented attach- 
ment for hose sup- 
porters—appreciated 
by every 
woman 
who wears 
it. No pin- 
ning nor 
unpinning , 
of hose | 
supporters 
necessary 
if this waist 
is worn. 
TRY IT 
Made of 
fine sateen, 
fast black, 
drab or ; 
white; clasp or button 
18 to 30 waist measure. 


Ask your dealer for the G-D Chieagoe Walst. If he 
hasn't it, send $1.00, money order or stamps, mentioning 
color and size desired, and we will send you one, prepaid 


GAGE-DOWNS CO., Chicago, Ill. 































front ; 


sizes, 
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Toes In, Has 
Weak Ankles, 
or A Flat Foot 


we have special shoes 
to correct these tenden- 
cies before they result 
in permanent defects. 
Each answers its pur- 


looks much like any 
shoe, and is inexpensive. 





¢ Many articles for special purposes, in addition to the greatest , 
¢ variety of everything usually kept for Children’s wear, can be / 
: ordered by mail from our new Catalog—sent for 4c. postage. ) 







Over 1000 Illustrations 
60-62 West 23d Street, 





New York 











Wool Soap is sate 


because it is pure, 
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clean, white, and 


made for skin-use. 


Swift and Company, Makers, Chicago 
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Linen Doilies 
for 10 Cents 


We will send, to any one, four 6-inch 
Doilies, beautiful flower designs, 
together with our 100-page Catalogue, 
on receipt of 10 cents. 

©. 8. DAVISSON & O¢ 
48 N. Eighth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











>. 
Dept. 66 


THOMSON’S 





“Glove-Fitting” 


Ventilating 
er Unrivaled 
as a Corset 
for Summer 
wear. No 
corset has given 
the continued 
satisfaction and 
experienced the 
same increased 
popularity. 







a 


Illustrated Catalogue FREE 


Sold everywhere at $1 per pair 


LANGDON, BATCHELLER & CO. 
New York City 


345 Broadway, * 
































NEWEST STYLES IN HAIRDRESSING 
By Emily Wight 


ILLUSTRATIONS FROM DESIGNS BY THE AUTHOR 


T 1S the decree of fashion that the hair 
shall be dressed in some form or other of 

the Pompadour puff; for years the tendency has 
been growing, and now the pretty, becoming 
style bids fair to 
be as popular as 
was the straight 
parting half a 
dozen years 
ago. From the 
fashion centres 
of Europe ru- 
mors are reach- 
ing us that the 
‘‘bang’’ is to be 
revived. Itisto 
be hoped that in 
America wom- 
en will not re- 
turn to the 
slavery of trim- 
ming the hair 
and keeping it 
in such a way as 
to suit that most 
trouble- 
some of all 
fashions. 

If in shape the head is rather high 
above the ears, the back hair should 
never be coiled on top of the head. 

The illustration given shows the best 
arrangement. A curl or two in front, 
drawn from the centre, softens the outline 
of a high forehead. In making these 
soft curls a hot 
iron should never 
be used, as its 
effect upon the 
hair is most 
disastrous. 


G 


ANY women 
and girls 
would like to 
effect a com- 
promise between 
the full puff and 
the parting. For 





SOFTENING A HIGH FOREHEAD 


them the three 
coiffures illus- 
trated above 
will furnish 
new ideas. 

In the ac- 
companying 
illustration a 
most becoming 
style is shown 
for a young 
girl with hair 
that has a 
natural incli- 
nation to curl. 
It will need no cushions, as hair of this sort 
will stand out without any assistance. 


G 


FoR the gentle, motherly type of face no 
b fashion will ever supersede the front part- 
ing, with the hair softly crimped on each side 
to lie full, without 
the help of a cush- 
ion. The illus- 
tration given 
shows how a comb 
may be used to 
give the necessary 
effect of height. 
With silvery hair 
the comb should 
be of silver. It is 
an almost univer- 
sal custom for 
women who have 
passed their youth 
to draw their hair 





HAIR INCLINED TO CURL 




















FOR THE GENTLE 
MOTHERLY TYPE 


up tightly at 
the sides, even 
if they allow it 
a little fullness 
ontop. If they 
could only be 
persuaded to 
loosen it, to let 
it be drawn 
softly back, the 
increased num- 
ber of pretty 
women would 
be surprising. 
Gray hair is 

, especially be- 
coming when worn slightly puffed at the sides. 
ee tive evening coiffure is shown in 
m9 stration, with two ostrich tips as deco- 
n. _ This style of ornament seems more 
@ppropriate for matrons than for young girls. 


AN EVENING COIFFURE 




















THREE NEW SUGGESTIONS 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


g bai 
T IS a difficult matter to make 
soft, fine hair stand out in 
the manner necessary to a suc- 
cessful Pompadour coiffure. All 
it needs, however, is cultivation. 
The hair must be brushed out- 
ward again and again, and held 
in place until it is trained to grow 
out, instead of flat against the 
head. It may take a week, or 
perhaps longer, to accomplish this effect. 
The Pompadour coiffure is particularly be- 
coming to either young girls or matrons. 


G 


A** one who looks in the shops may find 
several ingenious contrivances for hold- 
ing the hair in place. They are a perfect 
boon to the woman with thin locks, as they 
enable her to turn to account every avail- 
able strand. An example of the benefit to 
be derived from such devices is shown in the 
illustration. The hair, 
instead of being tied, 
is bound by a hand- 
some shell 
clasp. It is 
then fastened 
in, as shown 
in the small 
sketch, with 
another de- 
vice in shell. 
The remain- 
der is rolled 
up and _ fas- 
tened with 
curled hair- 
pins which 
will not slip 
out. The up- 
per puff is then pulled out and pinned 
atthe sides. A shell butterfly fasten- 
ing is shown in the larger sketch. 

When this plan is tried it may 
suggest others. The top 
puff may be made above 
instead of below the clasp, 
the ends divided and one 
coiled up on each side, 
thus achieving a different 
arrangement. 
The hair may be 
arranged without 
either clasp or puff if it is 
thick and wavy. 
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FEW only of the many 
pretty ornaments 

for the hair which are on 
sale are shown in the illus- 
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A Few ORNAMENTS FOR THE HAIR 


tration. The pompon is of black net, each 
section edged with sequins. This and the 
black butterfly are, of course, for evening 
wear. The Spanish comb is usually placed 
at the back of a coil of 
hair. One of a pair of 
side combs for blond 
hair is shown. It is of 
amber, with a gold top. 
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OR the woman or girl 
who is blessed with 

an abundance of hair a 
most becoming fashion 
in hairdressing is sug- 
gested inthe illustration. 
To make the decoration, 
which is placed above 
the coil at the back, take 
a piece of velvet eight 
inches long and double 
it, turning in the ends; 
it is then shirred very 
tightly and is sewed toa 
pin or comb which will 
serve to hold it in place. 
A pretty idea is to have the twist 
of velvet at the top of the collar 
match that in the hair. Helio- 
trope, navy or light blue, and black 
are the best colors to use, and there 
can be no strong objection to white. 
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ORNAMENTS FOR A GIRL’S HAIR 




























COMB OF CARVED SHELL 


FOR ONE WITH ABUNDANT HAIR 





able orna- 
ments for young 
girls for evening 
or for summer 


in the illustra- 
io tion. Halfa yard 
of pink ribbon 
ties a pink rose- 
bud and one leaf 
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hairpin. 
is put into the tup 
of the coil of hair. 
This is for the 
brown-haired 
girl. A crimson 


WO most suit- | 


fétes are pictured | 


to a substantial | 
The pin | 


bud with red rib- | 


bon is lovely for black hair. 


A girl with | 


pale golden hair should have a yellow rose and | 


yellow ribbon. Black velvet bows are still 
very much worn, especially those of rather 
wide ribbon, 
knotted care- 
lessly and 
wired to hold 
the loops in 
place. The 
crinkled bow- 
knots of nar- 
row black vel- 
vet and satin 
have been so 
popular as to 
be almost 
old - fashioned 
now. White 
satin makes 
pretty bows, 
and gauze rib- 
bon stiffened 
on one side 
with lining 
net, and on 
the outer side with glittering sequins sewed 
on in various patterns, is also used. 
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BECOMING coiffure for a woman with 
gray hair is shown in the illustration. 


FOR A WOMAN WITH GRAY HAIR 


Small cushions are used to puff the hair 
out at the front and sides. An Empire 
comb holds up the coil on the top. Another 


pretty arrangement 
for gray hair shows 
the same full front and 
sides with the coil 
placed lower. To 
make this, a small 
tight Psyche knot is 


pinned close to the 
head for the upper 
puff. The remainder 


is then twisted 
across instead 
lengthwise; the 


pinned to make the 


ther secured 
comb of carved shell. 


This method of 
dressing the hair 
requires hair of 
considerable 
length, but it may 
be followed with 
short hair by 
dividing each one 
of the strands. 
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F THE back of 
the head is 
broad the hair 
should not be 
drawn tightly to- 
gether at the nape 
of the neck. It should, instead, be pulled out 
as shown in the illustration. The coil should 
be long and narrow, with the side combs as 
close to it as possible. If the chin is long, 
and projects even slightly, the hair must not 
be coiled at the crown of the head. It should, 
instead, be done in a figure 
eight, or else low on the neck. 
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HILDREN are allowed to 
wear their hair in any 

way which is comfortable. The 
small girl’s head is no longer 
tortured with curls, unless her 
hair has a tendency to curl, and 
even then itis kept an even 
length. Many mothers 
keep their children’s hair 





IF THE BACK OF THE HEAD 
IS BROAD 


mend it, that 
the head cool, and per- 
mits of washing with 
soap and water. Perhaps 
the most fashionable ar- 
rangement for both girls 
and boys under seven 
is to have the hair cut 
straight around from side 
to side, just long enough 
to escape falling on the 
shoulders. Older girls 
have their hair braided 
in one or two braids. 


cut quite short, and the | 
fashion has this to recom- | 
it keeps 





into | 
a figure eight, going | 

of | 
end | 
is next rolled up and | 


lower puff, and is fur- | 
by the | 








the Year 
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articles of personal or domestic use were, per- 
haps, a trifle crude or homely in design, but they 
had one desirable feature—they were exactly what 
they represented (it was before the era of imita- 
tions), and were made for wear. 

In the year “1847” Rogers silver-plated Spoons, 
etc. (since become famous), were first made. The 
wearing qualities at that time exhibited by this 
brand are still a leading feature of the original 
and genuine 


“1847 
Rogers bros.” 


Spoons, Forks, Knives, etc. 


If you would have the good old wearing qualit 
combined with the beautiful design and fine finish 
of modern times, it is only necessary to see that 
each piece bears the above trade-mark. Remember 
** 1847°"’—the year this brand was first made— 
that is your safeguard, as there are other “Rogers,” 
Send for Catalogue 53R 

It shows the progress in Spoon-making from 
1847 to the present time. 

MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., Meriden, Conn. 

New York, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO 
Sold by leading dealers everywhere 
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This well-known ( 
\ young lady 


makes her first appear- 
ance in Summer to ad- 
vertise the now famous 


OSTERMOOR 


Patent Elastic $1 4s 
Felt Mattress, ° 
If it isn’t 


Sold on 30 nights’ free trial. 
better than any $50 hair mattress you ever 
saw you can get your money back. 






We want you to send for our handsome book- 
let, “ Zhe Test of Time.” If it doesn’t interest 
ou, give it to the children—they will like the 
beautiful pictures. Send a postal card to-day. 


OSTERMOOR & CO., 117 Elizabeth St., New York 


If interested, send for our book, ** Church Cushions." 
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FIBRE BLANKETS 


» ANOVELTY IN BEDCOVERING 
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Oi The reign of the woolen blanket is over. 

Kg Fibre blankets, better, cleaner, espe- 
cially suitable for traveling and outing, have replaced 
them. Warmer than wool, light in weight, easily 
cleaned, entirely antiseptic, close-meshed. Already in 
great demand in cold regions, as one is warmer than 
two woolen blankets. Prepaid to any part of 
the United States or Canada on receipt of $1.25 


| FIBRE BLANKET CO., 116 Battery Street, San Franciseo 
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PATENT APTLAED FOR. COPYRIGHTED. 


Price, by Mail, 50 Cents 


Send for illustrated catalogue of entirely unique and 
useful Parisian specialties. 


The Parisian Comb Co., 530 Broadway, New York 
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THE LADIES’ 


COLD DISHES FOR HOT WEATHER 


By Mrs. 





y URING the hot weather even old 
G2 housekeepers are apt to become 
GZ embarrassed over the arrangement 
ose of their daily bills-of-fare. In out- 
ol-tow n places, where the accommodations for 
keeping fresh food are limited, the meat ques- 
tion becomes the all-important consideration. 
It is a fact not perhaps generally known 
that spices act antiseptically on meats, thus 
enabling the housekeeper to make many 
chopped or ‘‘ pressed ’’ meat dishes in suffi- 
cient quantity to last for several days. 
For the summer table Italian cheese, boned 
chicken, beef summer sausages, and jellied 
meats of various kinds will be found much 
more appetizing than the heavier hot meat 
dishes. Salads should also have a promi- 
nent place on the summer bill-of-fare. 
There are two kinds of salad dressings, the 
mayonnaise and the French. French dress- 
ing is usually served with all vegetable 
salads, while mayonnaise is reserved for 
meats and fish. There are, however, two 
exceptions to this rule, celery and tomatoes, 
with which rhayonnaise is always permissible. 









Combining Meat and Vegetables as Salads 


ANY different combinations may be made. 
When serving boned chicken an ac- 
companiment of mayonnaise of tomato on 
lettuce leaves is agreeable, or lettuce and 
watercress, or peppergrass, mixed, with little 
radishes placed over as a garnish, or lettuce 
with chives mixed, and olives used as a 
garnish. Celery also may be chopped fine and 
sprinkled over the lettuce, or cucumbers 
alternated with slices of tomatoes on lettuce 
leaves; or lettuce and the ordinary wild 
sorrel which may be picked by the roadside; 
tomatoes stuffed with cress and capped with 
anchovies or common mushrooms, peeled, 
washed, cut fine, mixed with chopped 
almonds, or pine nuts, and served on lettuce 
leaves; beets alone, or with cress, string 
beans, cauliflower, new cabbage cut into very 
fine shreds, soaked in cold water for an hour, 
then dried and dressed with French dressing. 
The left-over boiled potatoes from dinner may 
be made into a salad to serve for supper or 
for the next day’s luncheon. If one or two 
pieces of beet are at hand chop them fine and 
put over the top of the potatoes. Left-over 
boiled rice may be covered with French dress- 
ing, and when cold neatly dished on lettuce 
leaves, garnished with sardines and served 
as a supper dish. Cucumbers sliced in cold 
water, with onions dressed with French dress- 
ing; in fact, almost a hundred combinations 
may be made from cooked vegetables that 
have been left over from dinner. 


G 
Cold Fish Served with a Sauce 


ISH en Vinaigrette is made by boiling 
carefully a nice fresh fish. When done 
take it from the fire and stand aside to cool. 
When cold dish neatly on a large platter, 
and squeeze over it the juice of two lemons. 
Have ready two hard-boiled eggs, the whites 
and yolks chopped very fine, but separately, 
also sufficient chopped parsley to make two 
tablespoonfuls. Put around the fish a ring of 
the yolks of the eggs, then a ring of the 
whites, then a ring of capers, then again the 
yolks and whites, and on the outer edge 
put a row of fresh parsley or lettuce leaves. 
Sprinkle the entire fish with finely chopped 
parsley, and serve it with sauce Vinaigrette, 
or with mayonnaise dressing. 


G 
A Pretty Dish of White Fishballs 


O MAKE white fishballs, chop fine one 
pound of uncooked halibut or any white 
fish. Wash the trimmings and put them into 
a saucepan with a quart of water, a slice of 
onion, a bay leaf and four cloves. Simmer 
gently for half an hour. After the fish has 
been chopped, pound it in a mortar, or rub 
it in a2 bowl to a smooth paste; add a tea- 
spoonful of salt, a teaspoonful of grated 
onion, a quarter of a teaspoonful of ginger, 
the same of mace and the same of curry. 
Then add the unbeaten white of an egg, and 
form into balls about the size of English 
walnuts. Strain the stock from the bits of 
fish, throw in the balls, allow them to sim- 
mer, not boil, for five minutes, and then take 
them out with a skimmer. Beat four eggs 
until quite light; add to them half a pint of 
fish stock, half a teaspoonful of salt, and stir 
over hot water until it has become a thick 
jellylike mass; add carefully the juice of 
two lemons, and then stir in a tablespoonful 
of butter, just a little at a time, and strain 
through a fine sieve. Dish the fishballs, 
pour the sauce over them, and stand aside 
until very cold. When ready to serve, gar- 
nish with parsley and slices of lemon. 





*This is the third of a series of Cooking 
Lessons which Mrs. Rorer is contributing to 
the Journal during 1899. Previous articles in 
the series have been: 


Preparing and Cooking Shellfish, February 

What to Do with Left-Over Meats, March 
Mrs. Rorer’s Domestic Lesson, which will be 
ublished in the next (the September) issue of the 


ournal, will be on “ Dainty Meals for Families of 
wo or Three.”’ 


S. 7. Rorer 


* The Third of the 
Cooking Lessons for 1899 


Collared Beef to Serve Cold 


|? MAKE -collared beef, purchase six 
pounds from the tender side of the round. 
Wipe it carefully. Put half a cupful of salt 
in an ordinary granite dish and stand it in the 
oven to heat; when hot rub it thoroughly into 
the meat and allow the meat to stand for fifteen 
minutes, turning it several times in the salt. 
Then place it in a jar, cover and stand it 
aside for a week, each day turning it in the 
salt. When ready to cook bind the meat into 
shape with tape or string. Mix half a tea- 
spoonful of ground cloves, the same of all- 
spice, the same of pepper, a quarter of a tea- 
spoonful of ginger, and the same of ground 
mace. Rub these thoroughly into the meat, 
then place it in a covered braising-pan or a 
kettle, covering the meat thoroughly with 
boiling water. Bring to boiling point, boil 
for five minutes; push back where it cannot 
possibly boil for at least four hours. When 
done take from the liquor, put it on a granite 
plate, cover it with another, on which place a 
heavy weight. Setaside overnight. The next 
morning remove the strings and it will be 
ready to serve. It may be cut into thin 
slices garnished with cress, and served with 
sauce tartare, or with tomato ketchup. This 
may be converted into Dutch beef by adding 
to the spiced mixture a tablespoonful of 
coriander seeds, and a teaspoonful of gumbo 
filet powder, and adding during the cooking 
process a tablespoonful of juniper berries. 
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Beef Jelly to Serve with Mayonnaise 
O MAKE beef in jelly, purchase two 
pounds of tough beef—I mean by this the 
so-called inferior pieces; also a portion of the 
shinbone. Have the bone cracked and the 
marrow taken out; this will answer for 
another purpose. Put the bone in the kettle, 
add the meat, cover with boiling water, bring 
to boiling point, and then simmer gently for 
three hours. An hour before the meat is done 
add a sliced onion, a bay leaf, and half a tea- 
spoonful of celery seed. When the meat is 
done take it up and stand it aside to cool. 
When cold chop it fine. Cover a box of gela- 
tine with half a cupful of cold water and let 
it soak for half an hour, then add to it one 
quart of the liquor in which the meat was 
boiled. Beat up the whites of two eggs; add 
them to this cold mixture; bring the whole to 
boiling point and boil for five minutes, then 
strain through a flannel or two thicknesses of 
cheesecloth. Season with salt and pepper, 
and if you like add the juice of one lemon. 
Season also the jelly, which is now “ aspic.’’ 
Cover the bottom of a mould with a layer of 
slices of hard-boiled eggs; sprinkle over and 
around a little chopped parsley; put in the 
meat, pour over just sufficient jelly to moisten 
and come to the top. Stand aside over night. 
This will keep for several days, and may be 
cut into thin slices and served with water- 

cress, Béarnaise or mayonnaise dressing. 


G 
Cold Mutton Cutlets with White Sauce 


UTTON cutlets may be served cold by 
trimming neatly a dozen rib cutlets. 
Scrape the bones as you would for French 
chops. Bind all together and put them intoa 
stewing-pan; cover with boiling water; add 
one carrot sliced, an onion, a bay leaf anda 
quarter of a teaspoonful of celery seed. Boil 
quickly for a moment, then push to the back 
part of the fire to simmer for an hour, adding 
a teaspoonful of salt fifteen minutes before 
they are done. Take out and separate them. 
Soak two tablespoonfuls of gelatine (a quar- 
ter of a box) in a quarter of a cupful of cold 
water for half an hour. Rub together a 
tablespoonful of butter and one of flour; add 
half a pint of milk, stir until boiling, and add 
a teaspoonful of onion juice, half a teaspoon- 
ful of salt, a dash of pepper and the gelatine. 
Stand this aside until cool but not congealed. 
When the chops are perfectly cold dip them 
into this white sauce, and place them carefully 
on a flat dish. If they are not thoroughly 
covered by the first dipping give them a 
second. Serve on lettuce leaves around the 
edge of a platter of mayonnaise of tomato. 
Or they may be served around a bed of tender 
cabbage dressed with mayonnaise. 


® 
Beef’s Heart Stuffed with Veal 


EEF’S heart with veal stuffing is prepared 
by soaking a beef’s heart in cold water 
for three hours, removing the tubes from the 
inside, and taking out every particle of blood. 
Then chop one pound of uncooked veal; add 
to it half a cupful of dried breadcrumbs, a 
tablespoonful of grated onion, a teaspoonful 
of salt, a quarter of a teaspoonful of pepper, 
and a level teaspoonful of marjoram; mix, 
and add one unbeaten egg. Stir until the 
mixture becomes moist; stuff this into the 
heart, then wrap and sew the heart tightly in 
a cloth and stand it in a saucepan with the 
point down; cover with boiling water, and 
simmer slowly for three hours; take up, 
remove the cloth, put the meat into a baking- 
pan, and bake in a moderate oven for one hour, 
basting frequently. Serve cold, cut in thin 
slices and garnished with cress or parsley. 
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Italian Cheese Served with Cress or Lettuce 

O PREPARE Italian cheese remove the 
meat from one uncooked chicken. Use 

the bones and skin for stock. Chop the 
uncooked meat very fine. Cover a pound and 
a half of calf’s liver with boiling water; boil 
for thirty minutes; take out, dry and chop. 
Mix this with the chicken; add half a pound 
of lean ham also chopped, one small onion 
grated, half a teaspoonful of powdered mace, 
two tablespoonfuls of chopped parsley, a tea- 
spoonful of salt, a dash of cayenne, and a 
quarter of a teaspoonful of black pepper; mix 
well. Grease a plain mould with butter, 
press the meat tightly into the mould, cover, 
and steam, or boil, continuously for three 
hours. When the lid is removed the meat 
will be found shrunken, leaving half an inch 
space partly filled with liquid. Carefully 
drain off this liquid and put it into a sauce- 
pan; add half a pint of stock, or water, and a 


quarter of a box of gelatine that has been | 
soaking for half an hour in a quarter of a | 


cupful of cold water. Add the juice of one 
lemon and a palatable seasoning of salt and 
pepper. Pour this back into the mould and 
set away in a cold place over night. When 
ready to serve turn the cheese out on a bed 
of cress or lettuce leaves. 


® 
Delicious Pickled and Marbled Chicken 


ICKLED chicken is made by boiling a 
fowl slowly until the meat falls from 
the bones; 
sized pieces and place them in glass jars. 
Take sufficient broth to half fill the jars, 
and add to it an equal quantity of cider 
vinegar, a dozen whole cloves, a small onion 
sliced, a bay leaf and a blade of mace. 
Bring to boiling point, strain, and pour over 
the chicken. When cold cover and stand 
aside over night. Serve with mayonnaise. 
Marbled chicken is made by boiling care- 
fully one salted beef’s tongue and one fowl. 
When cooked and cold remove the meat from 
the fowl and chop rather fine. Skin the 
tongue, and when cold chop fine. Season 
each with pepper, a grating of nutmeg and a 
quarter of a teaspoonful of ginger; add to the 
chicken a level teaspoonful of salt. Dip a 
square or melon mould into cold water, put 
in a layer of the chopped tongue, then a layer 
of chicken, and so continue until the mould is 
full. Pack the whole gently down. To one 
pint of chicken liquor add a quarter of a box 
of gelatine that has been soaked in a quarter 
of a cupful of cold water. Bring to boiling 
pointandstrain. Put enough of this into the 
mould to hold the layers of meat together, 
and set aside over night. 
made into an attractive dish by lining the 
mould first with the jelly, then putting in the 
meat, so that when turned out it will be 
incased in a thin covering of aspic. 


® 
Blind Hare and Veal Loaf to Serve Cold 


O PREPARE blind hare, take a pound and 

a half of veal cutlet, or one three-pound 
chicken, and a pound and a half of round 
steak chopped fine; 
spoonful of grated nutmeg, a level teaspoon- 
ful of cinnamon, one pint of stale bread- 
crumbs rubbed fine, a quarter of a teaspoonful 
of pepper and two level teaspoonfuls of salt. 
Mix all the ingredients thoroughly together 
and pour over all four well-beaten eggs. 
Pack into a square breadpan or into a 


melon mould. When it has taken the shape | 


of the pan or mould turn it carefully out ona 


piece of greased paper in the bottom of a | 
baking-pan, baste with melted butter, and | 


bake in a moderate oven for three hours. 
Serve cold. Veal loaf is made after this 
same receipt, using all veal. 


G 
Beef a la Flamande with Golden Sauce 
O PREPARE cold beef 2 /a Flamande, pur- 


chase a slice of beef from the round, at | | 
least an inch and a half thick. Cut the | 


slice into pieces about three inches wide, and 
four or five inches long. Cover the bottom of 
a baking-pan with a piece of oiled paper; put 
down one slice of meat, cover with chopped 
onions, parsley, a sprinkling of salt and pep- 
per and a dusting of ginger, then another 
slice of meat, seasoning, and so continue 
until you have the four slices, one above the 
other. On top put a tablespoonful of melted 
butter, and cover the whole with waxed or 
oiled paper. In the bottom of the pan put a 
cupful of water or stock. Cover the pan and 
cook slowly in the oven for two or three 
hours, basting frequently. When the meat is 
tender, take out, lift carefully and put it to 
cool under a press. When ready to serve, 
dish and heap around it mayonnaise of red 
cabbage, if you can get it; if not, use the 
white. Garnish with slices of cold boiled 
carrots and turnips. Beef prepared in this 
way may be served with golden sauce made 
by putting half a cupful of milk in a double 


then cut the meat into” good- | 
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Many firms ask you—maybe 
1000 miles away—to take 
their word that the articles 
they offer are the only per- 
fect ones. WE want you to 
SEE, USE and PRO 

your own conviction that 


Columbian Enameled Ware 


is all that goes to make 
PERFECT COOKING UTENSILS 
We want you to know that a 
pot, pan, or any article of 
Columbian Enameled Ware 


is so constructed 
that no eS - 








poisonous 
can possibly , an 








here to any . 

of a vessel, which | 
positively insures food to all 
who cook in the Enameled Ware | 


beari our trade-mark. IT IS 
SMOOTH AS GLASS. 

This is the reason why Hot Water 
is all that is needed to remove 
| ey dirt, germs, or odor of yester- 

ay’s cooking, and make this ware 
clean and sweet even after years of § 
constant daily use. 
Good Points About 


COLUMBIAN 


ENAMELED WARE 


Send 
A < d 1 € 1 
| © Yolumbianm, that in roy nee For 
this knowledge we want axce to use 
| THIS FREE SAMPL FREE 
FULL-SIZE SPOON 


| ing, Basting, etc. 


| who handle Kitchen 
This may be | 


mix, and add half a tea- | 








boiler and adding to it one tablespoonful of | 


cornstarch moistened; cook until thick and 
smooth; add the yolks of three eggs slightly 
beaten; take from the fire, and stir in care- 
fully a ‘tablespoonful of butter. Put a slice 
of onion, a sprig of celery or a little celery 
seed and a bay leaf into another saucepan; 
add four tablespoonfuls of tarragon vinegar. 
Boil until it is reduced one-half. Strain this 
slowly into the sauce; season with salt and 
pepper and stand aside to cool. 





Editor's Note—Mrs. Rorer’s answers to her 
correspondents, under the title of ‘‘ Mrs. Rorer’s 
Answers,’’ will be found on page 36 of this issue 
of the Journal. 

















Kitchen 
SPOON 


For Fruit Preserv- 


For 30 Days Only 


FREE 


Send your name and 
address, the name ff 
of your hardware ¥J 
dealer, and the 9 
names of two other 
dealers in your town 


Utensils, and _ this 
agen will be sent 
absolutely FREE. 
It is Free because we 
are not afraid to trust 
the name and reputation 
of Columbian Enam- 
eled Ware in your 
hands. Write for Iilus- 
trated catalogue, with prices. ¥ 


If your dealer does not 
supply your wants, we will, 


and deliver goods Free of all CUT 
carrying charges. 2 , 
The Bellaire Stamping Co. ACTUAL 

HARVEY, ILL. SIZE 

















Bro-man-gel-on 


THE MOST DELICIOUS 


DESSERT JELLY 


Ever Produced 


1 package Bromangelon 
| pint boiling water 
2 minutes’ time 

—Nothing More 
Resutt—A most de‘ightful, 
wholesome and pure dessert. 
FLavors: Lemon, Orange 
Strawberry, Raspberry an 
Cherry. 
15 cents, a a pockoge. Case of 

dozen, $ 

Get it oid your grocer. If he 
does not keep it, send amount in 
stamps or money order. We pay postage or express- 


STERN & SAALBERG, 311 West 40th St., New York 











IS THE BEST 


BECAUSE ITS PURITY 
1S ABSOLUTE, ITS FLAVOR 
UNIQUE, MADE _ IN 


NICE, FRANCE. 2 
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TRY IT WITH YOUR 
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1. To-day,while glancing thro’ a pack of let-ters,tornand old, I chanced up-on this wither’d flow’r so dear,...... And as _ I press’dit to my lips,a tale it did unfold Of 
2. The mem’ries of that parting kiss cause tears,unbidden,start, This little flow’r brings back the scene to me;...... I'll placeit in the fa- ded sheet,and wear it next my heart, And 
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THE BEST DAY OF THE WEEK 
By Emily D. Striebert 





HAVE found it advisable, 
especially with young chil- 
dren, to make it a foundation 
principle to have Sunday 
different from other days; 
and, therefore, when I think 
of any occupation especially 
suited to that day I religiously keep it for 
Sunday. It is a good plan to have a box of 
‘Sunday playthings,’ and little children 
often enjoy putting their other toys away on 
Saturday night almost as much as getting out 
the things they have not seen for a week when 
Sunday morning comes. There may be some 
exceptions to this. I would not insist on 
putting away a doll that is loved like a real 
baby, nor think of depriving said baby of its 
cradle or carriage; pet animals belong to 
all days, and I have found low swings and 
hammocks a means of grace for all times. 
What shall be in the Sunday box? Such 
things as building blocks, little kindergarten 
blocks, a box of colored pencils or crayons, 
Bible games—anything, in fact, that will 
entertain a child in a quiet way. 
Children are much more willing to be quiet 
when they see a reason for it, and I have 
based my reasons on the Golden Rule. 
Sunday is a day of rest, and people are dis- 
turbed by noise and uproar, and children 
must do by older people as they would be 
done by. Sometimes a mere suggestion that 
her doll is sick, a handkerchief to put on the 
doll’s head, a tiny bottle of water and a coffee- 
spoon, will keep a restless little girl as still as 
a mouse. Very likely she will not only keep 
still herself, but she will insist that everybody 
else shall be quiet for the sake of her doll. 


nS) 
Teach Them to Think of Others on Sunday 


HILDREN cannot keep still long at a 
time, and a quiet drive in the country, 
a walk through fields or woods, a stroll 
through orchard or garden, are ali in 
harmony with the spirit of the day. There 
is no better day than Sunday in which to 
think kindly and lovingly of others. Let the 
children gather flowers for some old lady, 
autumn leaves for a sick friend, nuts fora 
playmate, ora collection of leaves of different 
sorts to surprise papa with their botanical 
knowledge. On the same principle let them 
work for children’s hospitals and asylums, 
for mission schools and missionary boxes. 
Let them make scrap-books, cut out pictures 
and stories and arrange them in envelopes or 
boxes. Hallow all these pastimes with lov- 
ing thoughts of the dear Father in Heaven, 
Who wants us to be kind to His other children 
who are poor, sick and neglected. 

One of the best of influences over children 
comes with loving care for plants and ani- 
mals; therefore, I should let them water 
garden-beds and house plants, trim up the 
canary’s cage, make a warm, soft bed for the 
kitten, and feed the rabbits and chickens. 
Let children make Sunday visits to the old, 
the sick and the poor. Let them write or 
dictate letters to grandma or auntie, to some 
shut-in friend or old nurse. Music is always 
a delight on Sunday afternoon, and should 
never be left out of the program. 


® 
Devote a Part of the Day to Bible Study 


OME mothers have little prayer-meetings 
with their children, and all should 
devote some part of the afternoon to Bible 
study. There is no end to the ways in which 
this may be done. The mother may read 
from the Bible itself, from the ‘‘Story of the 
Bible,’’ or she may tell stories or teach from 
pictures. Children may tell Bible stories in 
turn, or they may give character sketches and 
guess the names of those described. They 
may arrange Scripture texts in alphabetical 
order; they may learn to use a concordance 
and get together the texts on any given sub- 
ject. They may learn to tell about all the 
miracles in the Old Testament, then about 
those in the New, then the parables, etc. ; they 
ought to learn to turn rapidly to any book, 
chapter or verse in the Bible, and this is 
something children are very fond of doing. 
It is delightful to make a collection of copies 
of noted Bible pictures, or to make a scrap- 
book of more common Bible scenes. 
Children are delighted with Nature studies, 
and it is ashort and easy road from Nature 
to the God of Nature. In the winter time, 
during a snowstorm, see if the little ones can 
tell what snow really is; let them watch one 
flake at a time in its course to the ground, 
and, if possible, catch some large flakes on 
a black cloth and look at them through a 
magnifying glass. Show them pictures of 
some of the wonderful forms of snow; tell 
them stories of children in the far North who 
live in snow-houses, and of children in the 
South who hardly ever see a snowstorm. 
Let them sing, ‘‘This is the way the snow 
comes down. Softly, softly, softly.’’ 
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‘When the Clouds are Heavy with Rain 


F IT. is a dull afternoon, with the rain 
pouring steadily down, talk about the 
wonders of a drop of water, and the changes 
it goes through. Lead the children to see 
the good the rain does; tell about men in 
degerts; about the thirsty trees and plants; 
about Hagar in the wilderness and the spent 
water-bottle. Read aloud N. P. Willis’ 
beautiful poem about Hagar. Teach texts 
like God ‘‘giveth rain upon the earth, and 
sendeth waters upon the fields.’’ 

When the twilight comes on, gather your 
little flock about you in a large window and 
watch while 
“ Silently one by one, in the infinite meadows of 

Heave 
Blossom the fovely stars, the forget-me-nots of the 
angels.”’ 

At such an hour they will like to hear 
about the little girl who said, ‘‘If the outside 
of Heaven is so beautiful, what must the 
inside be?’’ And if told the story of the Star 
of Bethlehem they will always love it; they 
will like to learn the text, ‘‘When they saw 
the Star, they rejoiced with exceeding great 
joy,”’ and will appreciate the hymn, ‘‘Oh, 
little town of Bethlehem.’’ Older children 
enjoy Dickens’ ‘‘Child’s Dream of a Star.’’ 
In this way clouds, sunshine, trees, flowers 
and many other subjects will help to instruct 
and entertain the children. 

The Sunday evening tea should be made a 
pleasant time. In summer it may be served 
out-of-doors; in the winter it may, without 
causing extra work, be brought on trays into 
the parlor. At the Sunday tea in winter the 
older children might be permitted to do a 
little cooking on the chafing-dish. 


nS) 
The Play Which is Called Work 


T THE close of a long, stormy Sunday 
afternoon, when the children have been 
read to, and talked to, and instructed until 
minds are weary and active bodies are long- 
ing for some physical exercise, I have put 
them through some simple, light gymnastics. 
I have let them lie on the floor with folded 
arms to see who could get up first without 
unfolding the arms. I let them strike all 
sorts of attitudes, and make “‘statuary’’ of 
themselves. After such a performance we 
have a play called ‘‘Work,’’ which is played 
by writing on slips of paper, ‘‘Put books 
away,’’ “Pick up papers,’’ ‘‘Arrange the 
table,’’ and so forth. Each child draws a 
slip and hastens to do as it directs, and ina 
very few minutes order is restored. After an 
evening hymn all gather close around mamma 
for a last little talk. Prayers are said, ‘‘good- 
nights’’ and kisses are exchanged, and eight 
o’clock finds every ‘‘chick and child’’ in bed. 
Whatever is done on Sunday the vital con- 
sideration is to develop the moral and spirit- 
ual nature, and to make Sundays at home 
delightful to look back upon in after years. 
This may be done whether the house be a 
cottage or a palace, provided it contain lov- 
ing and sympathetic parents willing to devote 
their time on Sundays to their children. 


® © 
HOW ONE FAMILY SPEND SUNDAY 
By Mrs. Burton Kingsland 


HE loving wisdom of the mother is 
always to be counted upon. One 
mother whom I know does a little 
planning during the week so that 
her children may be kept happy 

and interested on Sunday in all seasons of 
the year. 

While the very little ones are permitted to 
enjoy some special toys, kept only for 
Sunday, the mother gathers the rest of her 
brood about her, under the trees in summer, 
or about a cheery wood fire in winter, and 
reads aloud to them tales of heroic lives lived 
for Christ, and, perhaps, forfeited for His 
sake; stories of heathendom and of those 
working for its enlightenment, or of little 
children like themselves, who, in simple 
ways, are making some little corner of the 
world better and happier for their being in 
it. After the story, animated discussion 
should be encouraged—‘‘ Which was the 
finest character?’’ ‘‘ Why was it the best?’’ 
Much instruction may be gained in this way. 

Children often have an idea that, apart 
from its familiar stories, the Bible is a 
collection of isolated texts, so this mother 
tries to enlist her children’s greater interest 
and reverence for the marvelous volume by 
telling them that it is a series of books, writ- 
ten in different ages, in many languages, its 
history running through thousands of years, 
the Divine Author’s guidance preserving its 
wonderful unity. All the children learn a 
single Bible verse on Sunday, adding it to 
the previous store, and are thus enabled to 
learn whole chapters by heart without its 
seeming a task. Even more than looking at 


pictures or being read to, do children enjoy a 
Bible story if told with animation by a person 
who is in sympathy with her subject. 


Let the Children All Go to Church 

HE mother, by keeping her own temper 

sweet, her face cheerful, her voice gentle 

and full of loving inflections, makes her chil- 

dren feel that Sunday is a happy day, a day 

of peace, the day when father and mother 

belong exclusively to their children, un- 
claimed by outside interests. 

Although the care of each child requires 
special study, and no rules can be made 
applicable to them all, yet when her children 
reach the age of ten, the mother of whom I 
write urges upon them the duty of attending 
church. They are brought up to feel that 
duty is a high and holy thing—not antago- 
nistic to pleasure nor in contrast to it—rather 
that it often includes pleasure, since all their 
** good times,’’ all that they have ever known 
of enjoyment, have been planned for them by 
God because He loves them. 

Let all the little ones come to the Sunday 
dinner as a special treat. Have flowers 
upon the table, the ‘‘ best china’’ and the 
prettiest glass, and let a certain daintiness be 
added to the meal in many little ways. 


® 
Gathering Flowers, and Remembering the Sick 


he SUMMER, when the story is done, and 

the restless little bodies need a change, 
the children are allowed to gather daisies 
or other dear common flowers, and, making 
them into tiny bouquets, pack them to be 
sent next morning to the city hospitals. 
They may make collections of leaves and 
play a game with them, in which the winner 
is he who can correctly name the greatest 
number, mamma being umpire. 

The father often shows them some of the 
mysteries and beauties of Nature as seen 
through the microscope. The instrument is 
placed upon a table with a revolving top, 
which gives each, in turn, the opportunity of 
seeing in the petals of the flowers, the wings 
of insects, etc., wonders undreamed of 
before. Children are born naturalists, and 
if taught to study the beautiful things in the 
bright world around them they will always 
have a source of pleasure. 

In winter, long walks give opportunity for 
them to be taught God’s care for His crea- 
tures—the wise provision that has made the 
water to freeze at a certain temperature, and 
so protect the life of the fish; the flowers’ 
warm blanket of snow; the habits of the 
migratory birds, as well as other simple facts. 


® 
What to Do After Tea on Sunday 


UNDAY evenings begin with music, and 
until the little ones go to bed all join in 
singing hymns, after which the older chil- 
dren sing part-songs, or play games calcu- 
lated to instruct them in Bible lore. In 
one of these each player contributes several 
questions upon slips of paper. These are 
placed in a basket, from which they are 
drawn haphazard. He who can answer the 
question falling to his lot pins the paper con- 
taining it upon his breast as atrophy. Fail- 
ing to answer it correctly he passes it to his 
neighbor. The one with the most decorations 
wins the game. The children read much in 
order to find questions to puzzle papa and 
mamma, while the parents ask such questions 
as will teach something interesting to the 
children, or discuss those which they already 
know in order to encourage them. The 
old game of ‘‘ hanging proverbs’’ is popular. 
Some one thinks of a proverb and teiis the 
other players how many letters each word of 
it contains, which they indicate by dots upon 
a paper. Each then, in turn, proposes a 
letter, and is told in which word it is con- 
tained, and its position in the word. If a 
letter be suggested that is not contained in the 
proverb the players are told to ‘‘ hang it.’’ 
If it be not discovered before ten letters are 
proposed as candidates for places the players 
are counted as having failed. The Bible is 
full of proverbs, and truth in epigrammatic 
form is easily lodged in the memory. 


® 


Reserve Certain Privileges for Sunday 


N RAINY Sundays let the children make 
scrap-books for the children’s hospitals, 
small ones of half a dozen pages each. They 
have learned the books of the Bible in order, 


by means of small cards, with the name of | 
a book written upon each. The effort to | 


arrange them in their proper succession 
seems to them a great improvement upon 
memorizing them to be recited. Whoever 
writes the longest and best ‘‘ list of bless- 
ings’’ for which he has cause for thank- 
fulness is commended, and thus taught to 
remember the Giver. 

Certain little pleasures are reserved for 
Sunday, as, for instance, the children are 


regaled in mid-afternoon with fruit or cookies | 
and ‘‘cambric tea’’—Sunday being always | 


a hungry day. 
permits, tea is served on the piazza, the serv- 
ants are given a half-holiday, and the family 
wait upon themselves and “ play picnic.’’ 


In summer, when the weather | 


At the Sunday tea in winter they thoroughly | 


enjoy the chafing-dish cookery. 
eS) 
What the Result Will Be in After Life 
IFTY-TWO Sundays in each year offer 


golden opportunities for the moulding 
and gilding of our children’s lives, and 


kindling their interest in all that is good and | 


true. In after life the memories associated | 


with a happy childhood will hallow the 
sacred day of rest, and help to make an irre- 
ligious or a careless use of it impossible. 
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For 
Warm Weather Jaunts 


Blue Label 


Chicken and 
Turkey (boned) 


Whole Rolled Ox-Tongue, 


Boneless Ham, are deli- 
cious, appetizing, satisfy- 
ing and always ready. 


Best grocers keep them. 


Curtice Brothers Co. 


Rochester, N. Y. 





Don’t forget Bie cits ce." 


Standard 
Bath Tubs 


















are warranted by us; and 
every warranted tub sent 
out from our works bears 
- our trade-mark, S.M.Co., 
,w vhich is our guarantee that it is absolutely what 
) it claims to be—the very best. Booklet a 


STANDARD MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
BOX D, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Samples May be Seen at Our Show Rooms: 
415 Ashland Block Chicago. 
81 Fulton Street, New York. 

10 St. John Street, Montreal. 

18 South Seventh Street, Philadelphia. 

Court and Franklin Streets, Buffalo. 

260 Prospect Street, Cleveland. 

531 Wood Street, Pittsburgh. 
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ANDERSON’S 
Concentrated 
ise SOUPS 


Finest Quality 






Put up in 


“LITTLE TINS” 


10 cts. 


Makes a Quart 
We furnish the soup 
You furnish the water 


Ask your Grocer for them, 
and look for the trade-mark of 
the “Monk.” 


If he does not have them, send 
us his name and we'll give you a 


Sample for 4 cents (stamps) 
(Mention flavor desired) 


ANDERSON PRESERVING CO., Camden, N. J. 


use RAE’S 
Lucca Olive Oil 








AT TABLE 
¢ 
Absolutely Delicate, Sweet 
Pure cee 


“AN AID TO HEALTH” 





oe 


S. RAE & CO.., Leghorn, Italy 





ESTABLISHED 1836 
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ry genuin - =a depends on more than 







: “h - corn-fed hogs from clean 

r n 
kin farms, killed before long 
MORRELL’S railway journeys in an 
1oWaA’S absolutely clean and 


PRIDE. officially inspected pack- 

. \ ing establishment. 

Morrell’s 

> \ lowa’s Pride 
) Hams and 

Bacon 


are the result of a 





peculiar process of 
curing. It made 
the Yorkshire Ham 
Flavor famous in 
England. Used by 
Morrell’s nearly 70 
years. 

No other 
Ham and 
Bacon pos- 
sess the 
peculiar 


Morrell Flavor 


Be sure you get the genuine. 
Beware of Imitations. 


Our free booklet tells how to cook ‘just right”’ 
ham and bacon, and if your dealer cannot supply 
you with Morrell’s lowa’s Pride, write us; we will. 


JOHN MORRELL & CO., Ltd., Ottumwa, la. 





cents a 
Quart! 


+ 
Ice Cream, 10 ouari: } 


Delicious Ice Cream can be prepared in a few 
minutes by using 
A 10-¢, pkg. 


Burnham’s Cream Custard. 1.4°-3°S: 
ONLY MILK 70 BE ADDED 


If your Grocer does not sell it, send us his name and 
address and 10 cents, and we will send you a package. 
Every package contains instructions how to secure, FREE, 
our Beautiful Souvenir of the Spanish-American War. 


E. S. BURNHAM CO. 
55 Gansevoort Street, - NEW YORK 
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PARIAN POCKET 
POWDER PUFF 





Is just the thing for every woman when calling, attend 
ing receptions, etc. Cooling, refreshing. Rolls into a 
package size of thumb. Is made of the finest chamois 
skin; perforated Pocket attached, filled with best 
French Toilet Powder. Price, 25 cents sent by mail, 


WE WANT AN AGENT IN EVERY TOWN 
; 18 Desbrosses Street 
PARIAN MFG. CO., proses 


New Yor 


Save Stitches 


The Original 


Seamless 
Pillow 
Tubing 


Also 
Wide 
Sheeting 
ALL WIDTHS GUARANTEED 


Made by ATLANTIC COTTON MILLS 


FOR SALE BY ALL RETAILERS 


A Saratoga Spring 


at Home 


Arondack ‘Tablets a; 
in concentrated form all the 
” wonderful properties of the 
Saratoga Arondack Spring (formerly 
Kissingen). Each tablet will make a 
glassful of the famous sparkling 
Saratoga Arondack water, with all 
its delights and benefits. 25 tablets 
mailed for 25c. Booklet free 
The Natural Mineral Water Co. 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 























JANET McKENZIE HILL, the 
famous culinary artist, Editor of the 


ee e Boston Cooking School Magazine. 
“I find the Junket Tab- 
She Says: 
7 


lets unequaled in the pro- 
duction of Ice Cream 
grain smooth in texture, fine- 
10 tablets, postpaid, 10 cents; and we 
and Junket Cream Ice recipe, FREE. 
*S LABORATORY, Box 1055, Little Falls, N.Y. 


inexpensive.”” 
Junkets” 


mai\ , 
CHR. WA \spN 
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ON GOOD HEALTH 


By Edward B. Warman and Mrs. Warman 


Simple Rules by Which All Women and Men May Keep Healthy 





Summer 


Kh a 


OWN preference is for the 
bicycle as a_ pleasant and 
health-giving pastime for out- 
door exercise in the summer, 
when taken in moderation; but 
it is by no means the only one. 
SH xO6G8E I would especially mention golf, 
lawn tennis and croquet, and as to benefits 
would place them in the order named. 

Croquet is the least exhilarating, as it 
does not necessitate fast moving nor much 
exertion—in fact, not enough for the deeper, 
fuller breathing so beneficial and so necessary 
for the lungs. 

Lawn tennis requires quick action men- 
tally and physically; is exceedingly bene- 
ficial for the lungs (much more so if the 
mouth is kept closed during deep breathing), 
and requires an overhead movement with the 
arm, thus developing the muscles of the 
upper arms, shoulders and chest. 

Golf is worthy of strong commendation, 
yet I hesitate somewhat in placing it ahead 
of lawn tennis, and do so only because it 
demands more vigorous action. It is a 
heavier form of work, is a greater developer 
of the triceps muscles and requires stronger 
leg action, produces deep breathing, and 
full expirations well as inspirations. 
Boat-rowing and swimming add their share 
to all-around bodily development. In all 
forms of summer exercise care must be taken 
to avoid overheating the blood. 


® 
Rules for Men Who Ride Wheels 


THE man seeking exercise there are 


Outdoor Exercise 





as 


i he 


features in bicycling that especially 
commend it for worthy consideration. It 
encourages sobriety, gives steadiness of 


nerves, requires quick perception and de- 
cision, and promotes deep breathing. 

During the summer months I arise at 5:30 
A. M. and mount my wheel for a little run of 
fifteen to twenty-five miles, first warming my 
stomach with a cup of clear coffee. Return- 
ing, I take a sponge bath of cold water and 
a thorough physical exercise for all of the 
muscles of the body that have not been 
brought into play while cycling. Then my 
bath; and as I need no breakfast, I take 
none. Having no feeling of exhaustion, I 
settle myself for the literary work of the 
morning, with a clear brain and a body 
unencumbered by food. 

Whoever rides a bicycle should bear in 
mind that while he is developing leg muscle 
and lung capacity, and is assured of chest 
expansion, it may be at the expense of arm, 
shoulder, neck and chest muscles; therefore 
special exercises for the upper part of the 
body should always supplement the use of 
the bicycle. An excellent combination may 
be secured in an all-around development by 
use of the ‘‘ wheel’’ and lawn tennis. But 
whether indulging to any extent in bicycling, 
golf, lawn tennis, croquet, rowing, et 
exercises which are apt to cause profuse 
perspiration, never neglect following the same 
with a suitable bath. A sponge bath of salt 
water, when possible, will be found the best 


® 


Taking Salt-Water Baths at Home 


OR a hand-bath (abath given to the body 
by use of the hands only, or by sponge 
or cloth) place a handful of the salt in a basin 
as ordinarily filled for washing. Allow the 
salt to dissolve, or hasten the action by sti 
ring it with the hand. The water should be 
as cold as you have vitality to withstand. 
Use no soap. Bathe the entire body. Do 
not neglect the face and neck in the free use 
of the salt water. This bath has an exhila 
rating influence, tones the entire system, and 
gives to the skin a healthful condition that 
amply repays for the time and troubie 
involved. If used in the winter it will be an 
excellent preventive of colds, besides being a 
substitute for face cosmetics. No chapping, 
no roughness of the skin and no clogging of 
the pores will trouble the person who syste 
matically and regularly takes a bath of this 
sort. Ordinary table salt or rock salt will do, 
but will not do so well. Thesea salt contains 
medicinal properties not found in the others. 
Whether one exercises or not the body 
should receive a daily hand-bath of cold or 
cool water, especially in the summer, either 
upon rising or before retiring—or both. 


Editor’s Note—Mr. and Mrs. Edward Warman’s 
“‘ Five-Minute Talks on Good Health’’ began in 
the Journal of June last, and will continue during 
1899. Both Mr. and Mrs. Warman will be ee to 
answer questions in the Journal or — to letters 
addressed to them in care of the Journal—Mr. 
Warman writing for men, and Mrs. Warman for 
women. But postage must positively be inclosed 
where replies by mail are desired. 


Profuse Perspiration 
at Any Time 


PPeRar IRA TION is essential to health. A 

person in good health never suffers from 
the heat nor the cold unless unduly exposed. 
One may be inconvenienced by excessive per- 
spiration, but it is a condition of health rather 
to be sought than to be avoided. Too much 
of a good thing, however, is not desirable. 
Proper care of the body, proper diet, proper 
exercise, with proper bathing, will produce 
the normal condition—in which condition the 
heat will not oppress any one. 


‘ . P | 
Let me especially caution against the too | 


sudden checking of perspiration. Millions 
of canals or tubes from the inner part of 
the body open their little mouths at the sur- 
face, and through these channels, as ceaseless 
as the flow of time, a fluid containing the 
wastes and impurities of the system is passing 
outward and is emptied out of the skin. 


® 
Danger of Checking Profuse Perspiration 


HIS fluid must have exit or we die in a few 
hours. If it does not have vent at the 
surface of the body it must have some internal 
escape. Nature abhors shocks as she does a 
vacuum. Heat distends the mouth of these 
ducts and promotes a larger and more rapid 
flow of the contained fluid; on the other hand, 
cold contracts them, and the fluid is at 
first arrested, then dammed up, and then it 
rebounds. 
closed Nature has time to adapt herself to 
the circumstances by opening her channels 
into the great internal waterways of the body, 
and no harm follows; hence the safety and 
wisdom of cooling off slowly after any exer- 
tion, and the danger of cooling off rapidly 
under the same circumstances. 

Therefore to avoid what is commonly 
called a ‘‘cold,’’ it is only necessary to 
avoid closing the pores of the skin either 
rapidly, by checking perspiration, or slowly, 
by remaining still until the body is thor 
oughly chilled—that is, until the are 
nearly or entirely closed by inaction, whether 
in a cool atmosphere out-of-doors or indoors 

Encourage perspiration, under proper con 
ditions and with proper precautions. Always 
keep the surface of the body warm and clean, 
and at the end of the season you will be 
mentally, morally and physically sound. 
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Dress as Occasion Demands in Hot Weather 


pores 


HIS is a question that concerns both sexes. 
No discriminating line as regards health 

can be drawn between men and women, when 
both are similarly circumstanced. When at 
work, or when at leisure, they should dress 
as occasion demands, and always with an eye 
to comfort, but not at the expense of health. 
It is to have a wrap with you 
that it may be at hand when needed, other 
wise you may not be inclined to exert your 
self to get it when the need comes, and may 


also wise 


excuse yourself by thinking, ‘‘ Well, I’m 
going into the house in a moment, so I shall 
not need it.’’ That very procrastination has 


shortened many a life 

During the winter we are obliged to pro- 
tect our from without, but when 
summer comes the atmospheric conditions 
are such that we are negligent and careless 
almost to recklessness, and thereby invite 
many unpleasant physical conditions. 


w 
Wear Light-Colored Clothes in the Daytime 


MUST call attention to the most important 
factor to be considered in regard to proper 
dress for summer—that is, the necessity for 
paying more attention to the color of the 
clothing than to its weight during the day, 
and vice versa inthe evening. If in addition 
to his regular summer clothing, when exposed 
to the sun, a man should add thereto a winter 
overcoat (light in color) he could outwalk, 


bodies 


outwork, outwhee!, outdo a man of equal 
strength who, instead of the overcoat, wore 
a black, unlined, thin alpaca coat. This is 


not theory I speak from experience. 

My conclusions concerning underwear are 
that the weight of authority, as well as expe 
rience and observation, all tend tothe decision 
that a fair compromise between cotton and 
wool is the most rational settlement of the 
question. I believe that during the heated 
season the underwear for the upper part of 
the body should consist of the combination 
of these two agencies. For wear while 
taking vigorous exercise, causing profuse 
perspiration, I advise a light cotton under- 
garment and a heavy woolen over-garment. 

When one wears a white shirt I would 
advise a woolen underwrap—very light; but 
when one wears a flannel négligée the cotton 
underwrap is more desirable. 


If these mouths are gradually | 


Cold Bouillon 
and Consommé 


made with 
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Extract of REEF 


Has that rich, beefy flavor. 


Is just the dish for 
LuNCHEON and TEA 
during warm weather. 

Makes delicious SOUPS, 
SAUCES and BEEF TEA. 
Any one can use it. 

*““CULINARY WRINKLES,” 


new edition, 
By HELEN LOUISE JOHNSON, 


SENT FREE TO ANY ADDRESS 


Tells HOW, WHEN and WHERE to use 
Extract of Beef. 


Grocers and Druggists. 
Armour & Company 
Chicago 
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Sun proof 
PAINTS 


insured, 


The actual cost of paint 

is the last cost. No matter 
how little the first eost, paint 
is dear if it wears or chalks off 
in a yearor two. ‘The economy 
as well as the quality of Patton’s 
Sun Proof Paints is absolutely 
‘They are positively 


Guaranteed for 5 Years 
Write fora 


Patton's Sun Proof Paints are sold in two forms—diguid, 
ready to paint, and /Aasfe, merely requires thinning 
If you intend to use liquid paints, send for the 
House-Painting Model, If you prefer the paste 
form, ask for the Master Painter's Tinting 
Card; either mailed free. Liberal terms 
and exclusive agency to dealer 
JAMES E. PATTON CO. 
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copy of the guarantee 
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Bordentown Military Institute 


unexcelled in the training of boys—to yive 
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w them that 
mental, physical and moral equipment which will 
fit them for the work of the world [wo courses— 
preparatory and academic. The former ha 
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Ke H. LANDON, A.M., Principal 
Major T. D, LANDON, Commandant 
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The Right 
Mantel 


in the right place imparts 


i touch of luxury to the 
home that furniture will not 
supply The mantel of 
vood stands first in artistic 
value—l « of its per 


fect adaptation to the 





char- 
acter and color of any 
surroundin It represents 
the yreatest beauty; the 
most itisfaction at the 
least t. It is no more 
of a luxury than any other 
article of furs re, if you 
buy it direct from the 
maker. 
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No Money in Advance! 


$15.50 HIGH-GRADE BICYCLES 
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THE oldest and best, 

not the cheapest. 
For thirty years and 
to-day the nicest for 
delicious sandwiches, 
rolis and chafing-dish 
dishes. No picnic, 
yachting, bicycle or 
outing trip is complete 
without it. 


Pree Can of Deviled Ham 


THE RED DEVIL 


Send your name and we will 
send you a 15-cent can free. 


WM. UNDERWOOD CO. 
Boston, Mass., U.8.A. 


(Be sure the little red devil is on 
the can you buy.) 
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The shoe-saver and shoe-shiner 


Raven 
Gloss 


For nearly a quarter of a cen- 
tury the standard ladies’ shoe 
dressing. It is just right for 
men’s kid shoes, too. 


Accept no inferior substitates 


THE RAVEN GLOSS MFG.CO. 
No. 71 Barclay Street 
New York City 
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If your dealer hasn't 
it we'll send full-sized 
bottle by prepaid ex- 
press for the price, 25 
ents (in stamps). 
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A BATH FOR 2 CENTS 


Is Furnished by the 


VICTOR INSTANTANEOUS 
WATER HEATER 


Which occupies but little 
room; is ready for 

use night or 
day ; fur- 

nishes hot 
water 
instantly for © 
bathing, shav- % 
ing, sickness, %& 
and all Via 
domestic pur- 
om when t 
vot water is re- 
quired. Uses 
(Gas or Gaso- 
line. Ask 
your dealers 
for it, or send 
for free 
catalogue. 










W. J. ADAM, - Jollet, Ill. 


8000 BICYCLES 





Overstock; MUST BE CLOSED 
OUT, '98 MODELS, 89 to $16. 
SHOPWORN and second-hand 
wheels, good as new, @8 to 
10. EW °99 MODELS, 

11 to @80, GRRAT FAc- 
TORY CLEARING SALE. We 
- to any one on approval and 
trial, without a cent in advance. 


ae EARN A BICYCLE 
| helping us advertise our superb line of '99 Models. 

We give one Rider Agent in each town PREE USE of sample 

wheel to introduce them. Write at once for our Special Omer. 


G. 8. MEAD & PRENTISS, - OHICAGO, ILL. 
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Racine Feet: 
A New Pair Hose for 10c._ 


Cut off spesed feet, attach ‘Racine 
Feet” to legs of hosiery by our 
new Stockinette Stitch, and you = 

have a pair of hose as good = 
as new. Cost only 10c. 
and a few moments’ time. 


Racine Feet come in cot- 
ton, sizes 6 to 1, black or 
white. Price, 10 cents a pair; 
six pairs, 50 cents, prepaid. 
Booklet, ‘The Stockinette 
Stitch,” tells everything. 
Sent free. Agents wanted. 


H. S. BLAKE & CO., Department E, Racine, Wis. & 
GOW, C44, iaceiniadh 
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BABY’S HEALTH WARDROBE 


Complete outfit, 30 cut patterns 
infant’s long, or 25 first short clothes, full directions, 
sealed, 46 cts. Hints to Pppoctent Mothers and de- 
scription New Maternity Nightgown free with patterns. 
MRS. J. BRIDE, P. 0. Box 1265, BOSTON, Mass. 


For 1060c., Coin 
Send Photo (cabinet preferred) and 
receive, postpaid, pin-back Cellu- 
loid Medallion with your Photo on 
same. This low price given to in- 
troduce goods. Photos returned. 
FREE: Send five orders with 
50 cts., coin, and we will set one 
of them in handsome, easel back, 
metal frame. Agents wanted. 
H. A. PALMER & CO. 
121 Devonshire Street, Boston 
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THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


CAPTAIN DIEPPE 


(CONTINUATION FROM PAGE 12) 


cessation of exertion he realized again the 
great sorrow that faced him and admitted of 
no evasion. He sighed deeply and sought 
his cigarette case. Vain hope of comfort! 
His cigarettes were no more than a distaste- 
ful pulp. He felt forlorn, very cold, very 
hungry also, for it was now between nine and 
ten o’clock. His heart was heavy as he pre- 
pared to mount the hill and finish his even- 
ing’s work. He must see Guillaume; he 
must see the Countess; and then 
‘*Ah!’’ he cried, and stooped suddenly to 
the ground. A bright object lay plain and 
conspicuous on the road, which had grown 
white again as it dried inthe sharp wind. It 
was an oval locket of gold, dropped there, a 
few yards from the ford. It lay open—no 
doubt the jar of the fall accounted for that— 
face downward. The Captain picked it up 
and examined it. He said nothing; his 
usual habit of soliloquy failed him for the 
moment; he looked at it, then around at the 
landscape. For the moonlight showed hima 
picture in the locket and enabled him to 
make out a written inscription under it. 
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‘“What?’’ breathed he at last. ‘‘ Oh, I 
can’t believe it!’’ He looked again. ‘ Oh, 
if that’s the lay of the land, my friend!”’’ 
He smiled; then in an apparent revulsion of 
feeling he frowned angrily and even shook 
his fist down stream, perhaps intending the 
gesture for some one in the village. Lastly 
he shook his head sadly and set off up the 
hill in the wake of the now vanished carriage. 

A few minutes’ walking brought him tothe 
shepherd’s hut by the cross. The exercise 
had warmed him; the threatened stiffness of 
cold had passed; he ran lightly up the hill 
There was no sign 
of M. Guillaume! The Captain, rather vexed, 
for he had business with that gentleman— 
an explanation of a matter which touched his 
own honor to make, and an account which 
concerned M. Guillaume to adjust—entered 
the hut. In an instant his hand was grasped 
in an appealing grip, and the voice he loved 
best in the world (there was no blinking the 
fact, whatever might be thought of the pro- 
priety) cried, ‘‘ Ah, you’re safe?’”’ 

‘* How touching that is,’’ thought the 
Captain. ‘‘She has a hundred causes of 
anxiety, but her first question is ‘ You’re 
safe’!’’ This was she whom he renounced 
—and this was she whom the Count of 
Fieramondi deceived. What were her 
trifling indiscretions beside her husband’s 
infamy—the infamy betrayed and proved by 
the picture and inscription in the locket he 
had found? 

‘‘T am safe and you are safe,’’ said he, 
returning the pressure of her hand. ‘‘ And 
where is our friend—outside? ’’ 

‘*T don’t know. I lay hidden till I heard 
him go. I don’t know where he went. 
What do you mean by saying ‘ I’m safe’?”’ 

‘‘T have got rid of Paul de Roustache. 
He’ll trouble you no more.’’ 
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‘““What?’’ Both wonder and admiration 
sparkled in hereyes. Because he was enabled 
to see them Dieppe was grateful to her for 
replacing and relighting his candle. ‘‘ Yes, 
I was afraid in the dark,’’ she said, noticing 
his glance at it. ‘‘ But it’s almost burned 
out; we must be quick. Is the trouble with 
M. de Roustache really over?’’ 

** Absolutely.’’ 

‘* And we owe it to you? 
you’re wet!’’ 

‘It’s not surprising,’’ said he, smiling. 
‘*There’s a flood in the river, and I have 
crossed it twice.’’ 

‘* What did you cross the river for?’’ 

‘*T had to escort M. de Roustache across, 
and he’s a bad swimmer. He jumped in 
and ? 

‘* You saved his life?’’ 

‘* Don’t reproach me, my friend. It is an 
instinct; and—er—he carried the pocketbook 
of our friend outside; and the pocketbook 
had my money in it, you know.’’ 

‘*Your money? I thought you had only 
fifty francs?’’ 

‘*The money due to me, I should say. 
Fifty thousand francs!’’ The Captain uncon- 
sciously assumed an air of some importance 
as he mentioned thissum. ‘‘ So I was bound 
to pursue friend Paul,’’ he ended. 

‘Tt was dangerous? ”’ 

‘Oh, no, no,’’ he murmured. ‘‘ Coming 
back, though, was rather difficult,’’ he con- 
tinued. ‘‘ The carriage was very heavy and 
we had some ado to——’’ 

‘“*The carriage! What carriage?’’ she 
cried with eagerness. 

‘* Oddly enough, I found a lady traveling — 
from Sasellano, I understood—and I had the 
privilege of aiding her to cross the ford.’’ 
Dieppe spoke with a calculated lightness. 

‘““A lady—a lady from Sasellano? What 
sort of lady? What was she like?’’ 

The Captain was watching her closely. 
Her agitation was unmistakable. Did she 
know, did she suspect anything? 

‘*She was tall, dark, and dignified in 
appearance. She spoke slowly, witha slight 
drawl is 

“Yes, yes!’’ 

‘* And she was very eager to pursue her 
journey. She must have come by here. 
Didn’t you hear the wheels?’’ 





But you—why, 








** No—I—I—wasn’t thinking.’’ But she 
was thinking now. The next instant she 
cried, ‘‘ I must go—I must go at once! ”’ 

** But where?’’ 

‘Why, back home, of course! Where else 
should I go? Oh, I may be too late!”’ 

Unquestionably she knew something—how 
much the Captain could not tell. His 
feelings may be imagined. His voice was 
low and very compassionate as he asked: 
**You’ll go home? When she’s there? At 
least, if I conclude rightly s 

‘Yes, I must go. I must get there before 
she sees Andrea; otherwise all will be lost.’’ 





For the instant her agitation seemed to | 
make her forget Dieppe’s presence or what he | 


might think of her manner. Now she | 
recovered herself. ‘‘I mean—I mean—I 
want to speak to her. I must tell her 





‘Tell her nothing. Confront her with 
that.’’ And the Captain produced the gold 
locket with an air of much solemnity. 

His action did not miss its effect. She 
gazed at the locket in apparent bewilderment. 

‘* No, don’t open it,’’ he added hastily. 

‘* Where did you get it?’’ 

** She dropped it by the river. 
when I picked it up.”’ 

‘‘Why, it’s the locket 
open?’”?’ She was busy 
spring. 

‘*T implore you not to open it,’’ he cried, 
catching her hand and restraining her. 

*“Why?” she asked, pausing and looking 
up at him. 

The question and the look that accom- 
panied it proved too great a strain for 
Dieppe’s self-control. Now he caught both 
her hands in his as he said: ‘‘ Because I 
can’t bear that you should suffer. Because 
I love you too much.’’ 

Without a doubt it was delight that lit up 
her eyes now, but she whispered reprovingly: 
“Oh, you! You, the ambassador! ’’ 

‘*T hadn’t seen that locket when I became 
his ambassador.’’ 

** Let go my hands.”’ 


It was open 





looking for the 


** Indeed I can’t,’’ urged the Captain. But | 


she drew them away with a sharp motion 


that he could not resist, and before he could | 
say or do more to stop her she had opened the | 


locket. 
“As I thought!’’ she cried, 
excitement. 
at once!’’ 
** Alone?’’ asked Captain Dieppe, with a 
simple but effective eloquence. 
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At least it appeared very effective. She 
came nearer to him and of her own accord 
now laid her hands in his. Shyness and 
pleasure struggled in her eyes as she fixed 
them on his face. 

“* I shall see you again,’’ she murmured. 

‘* How?’’ he asked. 

‘Why, you’re coming back—back to the 
castle?’’ she cried. The doubt of his coming 
seemed to fill her with dismay. 

The Captain’s scruples gave way. 
it was the locket that undermined them—per- 
haps that look in her eyes, and the touch of 
her hands as they rested in his. 

**T will do anything you bid me,’’ he whis- 
pered., 

‘““Then come once again.’’ 


‘I must go, indeed I must go 


She paused. 


‘* Because I—I don’t want to say good-by | 


just now.’’ 

‘“ If I come will it be to say good-by?’’ 

** That shall be as you wish!’’ she said. 

It seemed to Dieppe that no confession 
could have been more ample, yet none more 
delicately reserved in the manner of its 
utterance. His answer was to clasp her in 
his arms and kiss her lips. But in an instant 
he released her, in obedience to the faint yet 
sufficient protest of her hands pressing him 
away. 

“*Come in an hour,’’ she whispered, and 
turning left him and passed from the hut. 

For a moment or two he stood where he 
was, devoured by many conflicting feelings. 
But his love, once obedient to the dictates of 
friendship and the unyielding limits of 
honor, would not be denied now. How had 
the Count of Fieramondi now any right to 
invoke his honor or to appeal to his friend- 
ship? Gladly, as a man will, the Captain 
seized on another’s fault to excuse his own. 
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‘*T will go again—in an hour—and I will 
not say good-by,’’ he declared as he flung 
himself down on one of the trusses of straw 
and prepared to wait till it should be time 
for him to set out. 

The evening had been so full of surprises, 
so prolific of turns of fortune good and evil, 
so bountiful of emotions and changeful feel- 
ings that he had little store of surprise left 
wherewith to meet any new revolution of the 
wheel. Nevertheless, it was with something 
of a start that he raised his head again from 
the straw on which he had for a moment 
reclined and listened intently. There had 
been a rustle in the straw; he turned his 
head sharply to the left. But he had mis- 
judged the positién whence the noise came. 
From behind the truss of straw to his right 
there rose the figure of a man. Monsieur 
Guillaume stood beside him, his head tied 
around with a handkerchief, but his revolver 
in his hand. The Captain’s hand flew to his 
breast-pocket. 

“You'll oblige me by not moving,’’ said 
Monsieur Guillaume with a smile. 
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How does it | 


hurriedly | 
reclasping it and turning to him in eager | 


Perhaps | 
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consisting of two bottles containing enough of 


‘OUR FAVORITE” xiv 


ENAMEL 
(Washable) 


to gild a small frame, also a brush to apply it with, to any or 

mentioning this magazine and inclosing a 2-cent stamp fi 

postage. As brilliant and smooth as Goldleaf. Ready for use. 
A child can apply it. Shows no brushmarks, Can washed 
without tarnishing. Gilds everything, such as frames, chair 

bric-A-brac, fancy articles, chandeliers, baskets, etc. Also mad 

in ALUMINUM SILVER. When not sold by dealers, will sen: 
full-size box (gold or silver) for 25c., large size (three times t) 

quantity), 0c., express paid. Address 

GERSTENDORFER BROS, 
423 D Park Place, New York. 175 D Randolph Street, Chicago 





tH OMO 


Is the only perfect 


Dress Shield 


p< Specified by 
ladies’ tailors 
where. 
No Rubber 
No Chemicals 
Is the only shield that 
is absolutely odorless 
and impervious, 
Every Pair 
Warranted 
If your dealer does 
not keep them send 
25 cents for sample 
pair. Illustrated book- 
let free. 
\ OMO MFG. CO. 
Middletown 
Conn. 
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Fox’s Patent Spat-Puttee 


For GOLFING, RIDING, 
BICYCLING, WALKING, etc. 


The most practical and comfortable form of High 
Gaiter yet produced. A Spat and Puttee combined, 
forming one continuous piece. Will fit 

any boot or shoe. Can be put on much 
quicker than the ordinary cloth gaiter. 


NO BUTTONS TO 
COME OFF 


Very neat in appearance. 

All wool and waterproofed. 
Easily dried or cleansed. 

Wonderful support to the leg. Strengthen- 

ing for children. Can be had in black, 

brown, navy blue, kharkee, and a variety 

of mixtures. Write for illustrated circular. 


Price, $5.00 per Pair 
Sold at all leading stores, outfitters, 
tailors, ete., or sent on receipt of price by 


BALE & MANLEY 
421 Wool Exe. Bldg., New York City 


SO-NO-MOR 


DRESS-SHIELD 
RETAINERS 


; one pair of dress 
; shields will do 

} service in 

} several 

| waists 

| as re- 

i | quired. 
Attach and detach shields quicker than 
it takes to tell it. SIMPLE AND INDE- 
| STRUCTIBLE. Stronger than thread. 
Set of 4 mailed for 25 cents. 

A. F. BEESE, Davenport, Iowa 


MONEY 
Easily Earned 


More than six thousand women have 
earned money since the first of May 
through a plan arranged by THE 
LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. They have 
done it in leisure hours and without 
cash outlay, the sums earned vary- 
ing only with the amount of energy 
devoted to carrying out our sugges- 
tions. Some have earned as much 
as a thousand dollars; all have 
earned something. The plan which 
has benefited so many is open to 
any woman in the country, and full 
information concerning it may be 
obtained by sending a simple request 
to our Circulation Bureau. 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
Philadelphia 
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Agents wanted. 
Every woman needs 
them. Free circular. 
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Belmont College 


7) iistoric Southern residence, now the ideal college 
ho: with magnificent interior and exterior attrac- 
tio: and pertoctes conveniences. Situated in the 
suburbs of Nashville, Tennessee, the “Athens of the 
South,” fifteen minutes distant by electric cars. In a 


bea tifully improved park of sixteen acres, possessing 
the advantages of “near remoteness and accessible se- 
clusion,” in a climate that allows students to enjoy 
outdoors two-thirds of the college year, giving a 
location that 
combines 
health-improv- 
ing opportuni- 
ties with 
exceptional 
privileges for 
intellectual 
training and 
development. 
Teachers of 
scholarship, 
skill and 
experience; sev- 
eral graduates 
of colleges and 
universities 
famed in 
country an 
abroad. Native 
French and 
German. ; 
Advanced courses in ory science, mathematics 
and ancient languages. rt, music and elucution in 
the hands of masters. 

A comparatively limited number of students, ele- 
vating and ennobling home influences, and spiritual 
attainments carefully fostered, have won a national 
patronage from parents desiring their daughters edu- 
cated in a mild, invigorating atmosphere, where culture, 
refinement, and earnest, thoughtful preparation for 
lives of duty are studiously considered. 

Handsomely Illustrated Catalogue 


REV. R. A. YOUNG, D. D., LL. D., Regent 
Miss Hood and Miss Heron, Principals. Nashville, Tenn. 
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CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


College Building, 202 Michigan Boulevard, Chieago 
DR. F. ZIEGFELD, PRESIDENT 


Acknowledged the Leading School of 
Musical Learning 


Unequaled facilities for a thorough course in 


OCUTION, 
MUSIC, DRAMATIC ART 
LANGUAGES 


Board of Musical Directors ; 


Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, Dr. Louts FALK, 
HANS VON SCHILLER, ARTHUR FRIEDHEIM, 
WILLIAM CASTLE, ARTURO BUZZI-PECCIA, 
BERNHARD LISTEMANN, S. E. JACOBSOHN. 


HART CONWAY, Director School of Acting. 
Faculty Composed of Instruct- Catalogue 
ors of the Highest Standing Mailed Free 


Applications for Free and Partial Scholarships 
received until August 15, 1899 


JOURNALISM 


INSTRUCTION BY MAIL ONLY 

A thorough and scientific course adapted 
to the individual needs of writers. Long- 
established. Responsible. Successful. In- 








| 
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structors experienced and competent. Students | 


successful and pleased. Best of references. 
Write for descriptive catalogue. 

free. Address 

Sprague Correspondence Schoo! of Journalism 
No. 90 Telephone Building, Detroit, Mich. 





PENNSYLVANIA COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


offers, at moderate terms, a situation and home of 
rare beauty, instruction that is not surpassed for 
thoroughness, complete and modern equipment, and 
the intellectual opportunities of one of the centres of 
art and culture of the country. Academic and college 
departments. School of art and music. Send for cata- 
logue and book of sixty views of college and grounds, 


Miss R. J. DeVORE, President 
Fifth Avenue and Woodland Road, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





“What we do, 
we do well.” 


Betts Academy. 

HOME LIFE and the INDIVIDUAL 
the basis of work. 

Assistance given each student in the 
preparation of lessons and in learning Aow 
to study. ; 

Special advantages to those desiring to 
save time in preparation. 

Prepares for universities, 
schools or business. 

New building, modern conveniences. 

Large, beautiful grounds, adapted for 

On September 20th athletics and out-door sports of all seasons. 
the old bell will ring WM. J. BETTS, M.A. (Yale), Principal, 
in our 615¢ year. Stamford, Conn. 


The School of Agriculture and 
Horticulture in Harvard University 


Teaches Young Men to Become Successful 
Farmers, Gardeners Florists, Foresters, Landscape 
Architects, and Teachers and Investigators 
in Agricultural Science 
_For Explanatory Circular address Corresponding 
Secretary of Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 


technical 














DO NOT ‘Ty. Re 
i A you CAN BE CURED 
Endorsed b 


y PROF. HORATIO C. Woop, M.D., LL.D., Univ. 
adelphia, and BIsHor C. H. FOWLER, Buffalo, N.Y. 
Send ~d sew illustrated PHILADELPHIA INSTITUTE 
“= ok to the 1083 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Stablished 1864. Epwin S. JOHNSTON, Founder and Princi- 


pal, who cured himself after stammering forty years. 
tees 


Rloeu merice’s Leading School of MUSIC” 
of 40 oom Dramatie Art and Languages. Unrivaled faculty 


tors. Unequaled advantages. Pupils can enter 
at any time. Send for illustrated Catalogue. 


BERNHARD ULRICH, Manager 
SAINT MARY’S HALL, Faribault, Minnesota 


250 p Wuireue, Rector. Miss Canoune Wasour Exizs, Principal. 
per year. Prepares for Colleges. Gymnasium 
usic, Art. For catalogue address Saint Mary’s Hall. 
Wes 


leyan School of Oratory 

esleyan University, Bloomington, III. 

Cpens September 11, 1899. SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
D. D. DARRAH, Director 


of Pa., Phil 
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THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
An Illustrated Popular Magazine for the Family 


Published on the Twenty-fifth of each month preceding date of issuance by 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 421-427 Arch Street, Philadelphia 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE: 
One Dcllar per Year; Single Copies, Ten Cents 
ENGLISH SUBSCRIPTION PRICE: 
Per issue, 6 pence; per year, 6 shillings, post-/ree 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
[For the transaction of advertising business only] 
New York: 1 Madison Ave., corner 23d Street 
Chicago: 508 Home Insurance Building 


EDITED BY EDWARD BOK 
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PRETTY ROOMS FOR SUMMER LIVING 


H 


t 


JOURNAL wishes to obtain pictures of the prettiest rooms for summer living. 
The views may be of bed-chambers, sitting-rooms, dining-rooms, libraries, or 
any other apartments, but the central idea to be kept in mind is this: that they must 
| be of rooms which are furnished in the daintiest and coolest way imaginable. 


A room 


| which will immediately appeal to people in the heated season by reason of its tasteful 
and restful appearance; a room which suggests quiet and comfort: that is the sort of room 





| 


| the competition will close. 


to photograph. 


Naturally, simplicity in furnishing will be an important element. 


Photographs may be sent to the Art Bureau of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL any time 


before September 1. 


Each one should bear upon its back the name and address of the 
sender, with a brief description of the room, its location, etc. 
sent in all cases to make the pictures eligible. 


Return postage 





must be | 


| _ For the pictures which are adjudged as deserving of awards the JouRNAL will give the | 
| following prizes in cash: First prize, $25.00; second prizes, five of $10.00 each, $50.00; 


third prizes, five of $5.00 each, $25.00. 


This provides for 


Eleven Prizes in All, Amounting to $100.00 
GD 


PICTURES OF MODEL FARMHOUSES 


LREADY there have been numerous responses to the offer originally announced in the 
May issue of the JOURNAL concerning prizes for pictures of model farmhouses and out- 


buildings. 


Probably there will be many hundreds more received before September 1, when 
From them all the JOURNAL will select those which are best, 


and will publish them in future issues, in order to demonstrate that it is quite possible to 
make the buildings on the farm much more attractive than they usually are. 


There are five prizes to be awarded: one of $25.00 and four others of $10.00 each. 


As 


| previously stated, photographs of model small places are wanted: not the farms themselves, 


It is sent | 


but the buildings. 


Commonplace types will not answer. 
state where the farm is situated and give your name and address. 
| addressed to the Art Bureau of the JOURNAL. 


In submitting pictures you should 
All pictures should be 
Remember that unless the senders inclose 


return postage the pictures will be ineligible for competition. 
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AMERICA’S MOST EXPENSIVE HOUSES 


D° 
in America. 


and magnificent houses. 


RING the last year there have been shown in the JouURNAL some of the prettiest homes 
But no attempt has been made to present pictures of the most expensive 
That feature has been reserved for the present time. 


| JOURNAL will be glad to receive photographs of those magnificent places throughout the 
country which are so profoundly admired by all who see them: estates laid out and cultivated 


on a splendid scale, and houses which are almost like palaces. 


There may be thousands of 


such homes, but the JOURNAL wants views of only the finest: the places which people 


go miles to see, and which leave an indelible impression on the memory. 


It has been 


decided not to make a prize competition of this matter, but for all accepted pictures of such 


homes as those described the JOURNAL will pay liberally. 


Care should be taken to state on 


| the back of each photograph where the house is situated; also to give the name and address 


of the sender. 


All pictures should be addressed to the JOURNAL’s Art Bureau, and all 


must be accompanied by return postage in order to secure attention. 


three third prizes of $5.00 each. 
gardens are desired. 


ANY WOMAN IN A SMALL TOWN 


MAY by a little effort, during leisure hours, 
earn a generous sum of money. In the 
present plan there is no competition and no 
expense; you are simply assured of a regular 
income, the amount of which will be in pro- 
| portion to the time and effort you are willing 
to give. No such opportunity as this has 
ever before been presented by the JOURNAL. 
If you wish to learn more about the details 
of the plan write to the Circulation Bureau. 





® 


OUTDOOR WINDOW GARDENS 


O MANY pleasing pictures were sent in some months ago, 
of prizes for photographs of window gardens, that the JouRNAL has determined to ask 

for more, and to offer additional prizes: a first prize of $25.00, a second prize of $10.00, and 
In this instance, however, only views of outdoor window 
Just at this season, when such gardens are seen in their greatest 
beauty, it is easily possible to get fine pictures. 
Bureau of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL before October 1. 
be carefully marked, and return postage should be inclosed. 


G 


in response to the offer 


All photographs should be sent to the Art 
In all cases the pictures should 


JUST BEFORE THE COLLEGES OPEN 


HILE the weather is pleasant, if a girl 

will work a little the JOURNAL will start 

her on her career when the term begins. 

More than a hundred chances for free educa- 

tion, musical or academic, are awaiting the 

call of those who desire them. Why not take 

advantage of this opportunity to be educated 

free of all cost? The JOURNAL’s Educational 

Bureau will tell anybody who is interested al! 
about the way to secure free tuition. 
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_ CONVENIENTLY ARRANGED KITCHENS 


Now, the | 


| 





31 


Altogether the best book made from which to 
teach or learn short-hand. 


Day’s Short-Hand 
Manual. vx $1.50 


\ 
9 


with privilege of return- 
Tiny San 


ing and getting your 
money back in 10 days 
if not satisfied. 


The result of thirty-five 
' a years’ experience’ by 
\y the only living supreme 
authority on practical Short- 
Hand of the Pitmanic 
Graham School. By 
eliminating puzzling, un- 
necessary details it makes 
all others antiquated. 
Passed through 20 editions. 
Special Offer: Our Popular Syn- 
onyms (over 150,000 


copies sold) free to Manual buyers, or for 4c. 
to readers who mention this advertisement. 


The BURROWS BROTHERS Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
AGENTS WANTED; 






book canvassers preferred. 





“Macey” 


Desks 
$19.85 devs 


“Macey” desk, 
No. 10-H, direct 
from the factory, 
freight prepaid, 
sent on “ Ap- 
proval,” to be 
returned af our 
expense if not 
poevery the 
vest roll-top desk 
ever sold at the price. 

to all points east of the Missis- 


We Prepay Freight sippi and north of South Carolina. 


(Points beyond on an equal basis.) 


THE FRED MACEY CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Makers of Office and Library Furniture 






PArbat AYFYLAED Pom 


Ask for Catalogue. 





WW, Your Work ? 
4 If you are dissatisfied 


with your situation, your sal- 
ary, your chances of complete 
success, write to The International ‘ 
Correspondence Schools, Scranton, Pa., 


“Fi 


and learn how others so situated are getting 


An Education by Mail 


Students in the courses of Mechanical or 
Electrical Engineering, Architecture, or 


any of the Civil Engineering Courses 
are soon qualified for salaried 
> drafting-room »sitions. 
i 
| 


Py, Write for pamphlets. 
= The International 
} Correspondence Schools 
~ / Box S31 
- . Seranton, Pa, 








Northwestern University 


School of Oratory 


ROBERT McLEAN CUMNOCK, A. M., Director 









Elocution, English, Physical Culture. Twelve instructors, 
Only School of Oratory in America that has a building espe- 
| cially designed for its work and used exclusively by its Pupils. 
Two private lessons a week during entire course. Scholarships 
yielding $150 yearly furnished to needy and meritorious stu- 
dents. For catalogue and full information apply to 
R. L. CUMNOCK, Evanston, Ill. 
Ground. Double J T 4 
joint GP Moun. JUSt the Thing for 
Keeps it Surplus . 
Air-tight, from H d Off 
le ome an ice 


HE JourNAL wishes to show its readers photographs of some kitchens so arranged | 
as to make work as easy as possible; therefore it offers six prizes, amounting to | 


$1c0.00, for pictures, as follows: 


$50 for the kitchen most conveniently arranged for easy work 


| 
| $25 for the next best 
$10 for the third best 


& 5 for each of the three next in merit 


The kitchen photographed may be in a city house, a summer cottage, a farmhouse—in a 
house of any cost, so long as it has some reason for consideration as a room handily 


arranged, and coming as close to a model kitchen as possible. 


The term “‘ kitchen’’ may 


be extended to laundry-rooms—either for washing or drying—butlers’ pantries, cold-storage 
rooms, or any room immediately related to the kitchen or the work which is done in 


connection with the kitchen. 


Pictures of any kitchen or adjacent room showing some new 


contrivance for simplifying women’s work are particularly desirable. 

All photographs must have written across their backs the names and full addresses of the 
senders, as well as the location of the houses in which the kitchens are found; not for publi- 
‘ S, as ‘ 


cation, but for the editor’s general information. ; 
Postage for return must be sent with all photographs, 
or else they will not be considered as eligible for competition. 


photographs should also be indicated. 


Any special points worthy of attention in the 


The JOURNAL reserves the 


right to withhold the award of prizes if the photographs submitted are not up to its standard. 
All those sending pictures should address them to the Art Bureau of THE Lapirs’ HOME 
JouRNAL, Philadelphia, and should bear in mind that 


All Photographs Must be Sent in Before November |! 






Here’s a Mucilage Bottle 
that’s always ready for in- 
stantuse. Keeps fluid from 
evaporating, and brush- 
handle clean. All Glass. 
Simple No rollers, sponges or 
automatic wipers. rice 50¢., with 
brush—best quality, finest bristles. 
At your Stationer’s, or delivered 
to any address in the United States. 
eee Adopted by the U.S. Government. 
ERGOOD C@., 493 Phila. Bourse, Philadelphia 


into 
bottle. 











STUDY Instruction by mail, adapted 









toevery one, Takes spare 
time only. Three 
courses: Preparatory and 
College Law Course, 
also Business Law 
Course. Improve your 

AT condition and prospects. 

Graduates everywhere. 

HOME Nine years of success. 
Full particulars free. 

SPRAGUE CORKESPONDENCE . , 

SCHOOL OF LAW, 247 Telephone Ballding, DETROIT, MICH. 














EW YORK SCHOOL OF (INCORPORATED 1892) 
APPLIED DESIGN FOR WOMEN 


Wall Paper, Silk, Book Cover and Stained Glass 200 West 
Designing, Illustration, Architecture, Historic 23d Street 
Ornament, Animal Drawing, Life Class, 

Costume Sketch Class, Conventionalization and Water-Color. 


. . 
** * 





Pennsylvania College of Dental Surgery 
Eleventh and Clinton Sts., Philadelphia 
44th Annual Session opens October 2, 1899. Three years’ graded 
course in lectures, quizzes and clinics. Women admitted. For in 
formation address DR.WILBUR F. LITCH, Dean, 1507 Walnut St. 
Penmanship, et« 


BOOK-KEEPING resins 


in person at Eastman, Poughkeepsic, N. Y We train for 
practical work, and always secure positions for graduates of 
complete business course. Catalogue free 


Cc. C. GAINES, Box 83, Poughkeepsie, N. Y 


Gottschalk Lyric School 


Free and partial scholarships in all departments. Apply before 
August 2. Fall term begins September 11. Catalogue Free 
L. GASTON GOTTSCHALK, 13 Kimball Hall, Chicago, UI. 





Stenography, 





MUSICAL 
and 
DRAMATIC 





Do You Stammer ? _,,¥"."2" 


5 - page 
“The Origin of Stammering.” Sent FREE, with full particulars 
regarding treatment, for 6 cents, in stamps, to cover postage 


The Lewis School for Stammerers, 40 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 
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It was once thought that nothing could 
equal pure white lead for painting, but the 
{ real facts about the poisonous article, as made 
to-day, are known. It ruins the life of the oil, 
and besides, it is too soft to wear 
The reason why most of the lead of 25 years 
ago was so durabie was the presence of zinc in its 
make-up. It makes it firmer and better- wearing. 
Science and 27 years’ 
experience have taught 
us the best proportions. 


CMT” 
“nl 


NOT READY MIXED 


is a combination of pigments that is known to 
wear better than white lead. It is ground very 
thick. You mix it gallon for gallon with pure 
linseed oil, making two gallons of modern paint 
for $2.40, or $1.20 per gallon. 






This is a saving in cost of 25 per cent., and 
we will refund in cash the paint cost, if it 
cracks, peels, blisters or chips off in 5 years. 


There is a common-sense story to the paint 
question. Let us send you “Truth About 
Paint,” also 1000 practical painters’ testimo- 
nials. They are free. 


F. HAMMAR PAINT CO., 1218 Spruce St., St. Louls, Mo, 











‘¢ Just the Time’’ 


for renewing Porch Furniture, Floors, 
Front Doors, Furniture, Woodwork, 
etc., with our brilliant 


~ f- 
"4 (Registered) 
IN COLORS. 


It produces a smooth, hard, brilliant 
finish, and is as lasting as Japanese Lac- 
quer. Samples of finished wood showing 
the following colors mailed free: Oak, 
Cherry, Walnut, Malachite Green, Ox 
Blood Red, Spruce, Drab, Mahogany, 
Black, Yellow, — and Natural. Send 
us @1 for sufficient quantity for finishing 
an 18-inch border around an ordinary size 
room, and we will prepay express charges. 

Easily applied; quickly dried, 

GLIDDEN VARNISH CO, 




























Bor . & . Cleveland, Ohie 
Makers of ‘or all 
purposes. 
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TOILET 









A positive relief for 
PRICKLY HEAT, CHAFING 
and SUNBURN, aud all afflic- 
tions of the skin. 

“A little bigher in price than 
worthless substitutes, but a reason 
for it." Removes all odor of per- 
spiration. Delightful after shaving. 
GET MENNEN'’S (the original) 
Sold everywhere or mailed for 25 cents. Sumple free. 


GERHARD MENNEN C©O., 837 Broad St., Newark, N. 4. 





See What 


$250 


Will Do | 
FURMAN BOILERS 
For Steam and Hot Water 
Catalogue Free 
The Herendeen Mfg. Co. 
50 Broad St., Geneva, N. Y. 













Buy direct from factory. Save agents’ 
large profits. No money in advance. 
Warranted 10 Years 
Arlington Machine, No. 35, for . 14.50 
Arlington Machine, No. 82, for . $12.50 
Other Machines, $8.00, $9.25 and 811.50 
All attachments free; over 100,000 in use. 
Catalogue and testimonials Free. Write 

to-day for special freight offer. 
‘ CASH BUYER®’ UNION 
58-164 W. VanBuren St., B-8, - Chicago, Ill. 


66 Bey lee 

@ Al S . 

Catalogue 

and prices 
e free.—Write 
for them to 


SCHUYLER COLFAX, Prop., South Bend, Ind., U.S. A. 


TROUSERS SUPPORTER 


Worn on the inside of the pants around the 
largé hip bones—hid from view. Constructed 
on scientific principles, so that it does not 
compress internal organs; permits free expansion 
of the lungs; comfortable to wear. 

Does away with the old way of supporting all 
the clothing from the shoulders and by tiresome 


















y Vy ender Sent by Mail for $1 and $1.50 
Y Send Measure. Agents Wanted 
Zi 


Address DR. A. 8. GRIMM, St. Mary’s, W. Va. 


30 DAYS’ TRIAL 


THE LADIES’ 
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BY EBEN E. REXFORD 
G "Fa 


All inquirers must give their full names and 
addresses. Correspondents inclosing stamps or ad- 
dressed stamped envelopes will be answered by mail. 


@ 


Amaryllis. Kemove all but one or two of the 
bulbs which form about the old plant. Three good- 
sized bulbs in a seven-inch pot are quite enough. 


' = =~ 


Repotting Plants. If plants are healthy in ap- 
pearance | would not advise repotting them entirely 
Jn the autumn. Instead of this | would remove all 
the soil I could without disturbing the roots, substi- 
tuting fresh compost in its place. 


The Egyptian Lotus. The Nelumbium, or 
Egyptian Lotus, may be procured of any florist offer- 
ing aquatic plants for sale. If he does not have it 
in stock he can get it for you. I would advise you 
to defer planting it until spring. 


The Allamanda in Summer. ‘This plant is not 
very satisfactory when grown outside a greenhouse. 
It is naturally a summer bloomer, and the only way 
in which it can be made to bloom in winter is by 
reversing the natural order of things and forcing it 
to remain nearly dormant in summer by giving it 
small quantities of water and no rich food. In fall 
increase the supply of water and encourage growth 
by feeding the plant well. 

Small Flies inthe Soil. In reply to a correspond- 
ent who writes that little white insects are seen on 
the soil of her pot plants when she waters them I 
would say that these insects are not aphides. They 
are minute flies which hatch from larve in the soil, 
They are not especially harmful. When seen it is well 
to make an application of lime-water prepared and 
used as often advised in this column. No fears need 
be entertained that these insects are “‘ embryo fleas.”’ 


Rose Felling to Bloom. A correspondent writes 
that she has a Mrs. John Laing Rose which makes a 
strong, luxuriant growth every year, but the plant 
has never had a blossom. The plant must have been 
a grafted one. The graft has died off and the shoots 
sent up are from the roots upon which the graft was 
worked. This Rose is a free bloomer, and if I hada 
plant like the one described | would not hesitate to 
throw it out, feeling sure that the reason why I got 
no flowers from it was because the new growth was 
of a non-flowering habit. 


Tobacco Tea is made by steeping leaves and stalks, 
which may be obtained from florists or from cigar- 
makers, in hot water until the water is the color of 
ordinary table tea when made rather weak. This 
may be applied to plants in a spray, or they may be 
dipped in it. It will not injure any plant. It is not 
as effective as fumigation with Tobacco, but it is less 
troublesome and not so disagreeable. To make it 
effective it should be used about once a week. Care 
should be taken that it does not come in contact with 
flowers of light color, as it leaves stains on them. 


Pheenix Reclinata is a Palm. It produces long 
leaves thickly set with pinne their entire length. 
The leaves droop more or less, hence the specific 
name of the variety. ‘The short leaflets at the base of 
the large leaf are thorny in character, and on this 
account the plant is not an agreeable one to handle. 
It is of spreading habit, a plant five or six years old 
often having a spread of six or seven feet. It is very 
easy to grow—indeed, | consider it the Palm of all 
Palms for the amateur, so far as ease of cultivation 
goes. On account of its spreading habit it takes up 
a good deal of room, and 1s not as well adapted to 
small places as the Kentias or Areca lutescens. 


Pelargoniums, After Pelargoniums have com- 
pleted their flowering for the season put the plants 
out-of-doors—without removing them from their 
pots—and give them but little water during the 
remainder of the season. Growth should not be 
encouraged. On the contrary, the plants should be 
kept as nearly dormant as poor. In October, 
repot them, cutting the tops back severely, leaving 
nothing but a short stalk with little stubs of branches. 
You will have an unsightly plant for a time, but new 
branches will soon start all along the old ones, and 
in a little while your plant will have completely 
renewed itself. Fromthe young growth thus secured 
you will have a fine crop of flowers next spring. 
Keep the plant as cool as possible without subjecting 
it to frost during the winter. Too much heat encour- 
ages a weak and premature growth, and quite often 
prevents it from flowering. The aphis will besure to 
injure it unless it is kept within bounds by the use of 
Fir-Tree oil or some other equally good insecticide. 


Training an Oleander. The proper time to train 
or form an Oleander is while it is growing—when a 
young plant. It is then tractable and may be made 
to take on almost any form desired. It is generally 
grown asatree. This result is secured by allowing 
it to get about three feet tall. The top should then 
be cut off. In most instances three branches will 
start. These are the foundation of the head. Allow 
these to grow to be six or eight inches long, then nip 
off the ends of them. ‘This will cause other branches 
to start at the extremity of the nipped branch. Ina 
short time you will have a plant with a large, bushy, 
compact head. Old, neglected plants may be greatly 
improved by a system of judicious pruning. Do not 
hesitate to cut severely, as few plants are easier to 
form branches after cutting back. Trim the plant 
into the shape wanted and wait for branches to grow 
to fill out the framework left after pruning. Old 
plants may be completely renewed in this manner 
with very little trouble. Personally, I prefer 
Oleanders trained like shrubs, with several branches 
starting from the roots or near the base of the plant. 
This is the most satisfactory plan to follow with 
them in low rooms, as tree-shaped plants soon get 
out of reach of the light. 


Worms in Begonias. A correspondent writes: 
“IT used lime-water for months. The plants were 
not benefited by it, and the worms were not injured 
by it. Then I tried thrusting parlor matches into the 
soil. I used the matches unsparingly, often twelve to 
twenty in a pot. When the phosphorus was washed 
off more matches were used, and all water that ran 
through into the saucers was poured back upon the 
soil. In my desire to destroy the worms | lost sight 
of possible destruction of the plants, so 1 proceeded 
quite recklessly with my experiment. In a_ short 
time the worms were washed up by applications of 
water, and they were no longer wriggling, squirming, 
defiant things, but dead as the proverbial door nail. 
Now every Begonia is looking its best. In fact, my 
plants have never looked as healthy as at present. I 
shali pin my faith to matches henceforth when I 
Start out to fight worms. I have been told by per- 
sons who have used matches that they were ineffect- 
ive. I now believe that not enough of them were 
used. I went in for heroic treatment, and the results 
were entirely satisfactory to me and to my plants.” 
Begonias drop their leaves from several causes, 
prominent among which is poor drainage. Always 
see that there is ample opportunity for surplus water 
to run off at the bottom of the pots. Too much water 
about the roots—stagnant water—soon results in 
disease, and one of the first symptoms of defective 
root action is the Sropens of the leaves. These 
plants like leaf-mould, but considerable sharp sand 
added to it improvesit. Most persons give a good 
deal more water than is needed. Keep the soil moist 
only, never wet. Do not shower the foliage of the 
hairy-leaved section. The smooth-leaved kind, like 
Rubra, may be showered with impunity. It is well to 
keep the plants out of the hot sun. 
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BABY BUFFALO AND MOTHER 













BABIES 


are interesting 
the human or animal 





whether of 
sort. 


Along the line of the North- 

ern Pacific— Shasta Route — one 

” will find many of both kinds. Along 
this line also lies the finest scenery in the U. S.: 
Canyons, Rivers, Mountains, Cascades, Forests, Lakes, 
etc. Send CHAS. S. FEE, St. Paul, Minn., SIX CENTS 
for ‘* WONDERLAND ’99,’”’ and you will learn many 
things of value regarding the Northwest. 
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Put on in 
One minute. 


No Sewing 
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COVER YOUR OWN UMBRELLA UNION 1g) 
‘Take the measure (in inches) of your old umbrella cover; count the number of Twi L 
outside ribs ; state if the centre rod is steel or wood. Jf you cannot get the Jones Sl K 
Umbrella “ Roof” of your dealer send $1.00 to us, and we will mail, postpaid, a “ + 
UNION TWILLED SILK 25 or 26 INCH “Adjustable Roof” (27 or 28 inch, $1.25; Adjustable Roo 
29 or 30 inch, $1.50). Umbrella “ Roofs” at all prices from 50 cents to $8.00 
each, according to quality. If not entirely satisfactory your money promptly re- 


funded, including stamps you have used for postage. Booklet, ‘* Umbrella Economy,” with simple instructions 


necessary, mailed with your order. [#1 JONES-MULLEN CO., Dept. A, 396 Broadway, New York City 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE HIGHEST GRADES OF UMBRELLAS TO THE LARGEST STORES IN THE WORLD, Agents Wanted, 




















“The Cat Came Back’—S® Does Everybody for Our Stockings 
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.* . . 
They Outwear Two Pairs of Ordinary Stockings } 
‘Triple (3-thread) knees, heels and toes, of the finest, smoothest, softest cotton yarn, Black Cat Brand, 
Style 15 for Boys, the strongest, most elastic and cheapest Fast Black Boys’ stocking in the world. 
Style 10 for Girls. If your dealer does not keep them, sample pair sent for 25 Cents (give size), 


and name of dealer where you can buy again. Black Cat Stockings for men, women and children, ( 
guaranteed to give equal satisfaction. 


| CHICAGO-ROCKFORD HOSIERY COMPANY, - Kenosha, Wisconsin 














- 
GRAVY? The'cinnen-TABLe 


BEFORE YOU HAVE ADDED A TABLE-SPOONFULOF 


LEA & PERRINS 
n>, SAUCE 


\re- 
a! and Genuine worcesrers™ 


LEA & PERRINS'IS THE FAVORITE TABLE SAUCE 
THROUGHOUT THE WORLD.-SEE SIGNATURE ON WRAPPER. 
aR YOHN DUNCANS SONS, AGTS., NEW YORK, 

















Don’t Shed Hairpins 


| And ee will not if you buy Heldfast Aluminum H«irpins- ™ 
only hairpins that stay where you put them, and wi!) neither = 
out, warp, split, break nor rust. It is the shape of t head tha 
makes them hold fast. 


N A 

BICYCL 
By Selling 

Baker's Teas, etc. 


among friends. A 
total of 75, 90, 100, 
125 or 150 Ibs. for a 
BICYCLE (dif- 


ferent grades and 









PAT.JULY 25,1893. 
ver Watch; 15 Ibs., 
Nickel-Silver Chat- 
elaine Watch; 10 
Ibs., Crescent Cam- 
era or Gold Ring. 

Express Prepaid. 


they make 


Dealers may offer you cheap imitations on whi y he 
" vetting MF 


more profit. Do not be deceived, but insist cn 
genuine HOLDFAST. 
Size, 2% inches; polished or with black tops. 
and 4% ins., with heavy prongs, for braid or bont 
If your dealer will not supply you, send 10 cc 


Liso 3% 3% 


18. 
in stamps 


on a | for sample of six small or one large. Mention ether you 
u mes fr Coser, hair is heavy or light. Handsome booklet, free 
tic. £ oe om ” 
W. G. BAKE Made in White, Black, Brown and Auber? 
-G. BARBS | CONSOLIDATED SAFETY PIN © 
Dept. E. Ma | Box 125, BLOOMFIELD, N. J 
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The “ONEITA”’ 


(Patewtep Apnit 25, 1893) 


Elastic Ribbed Union Suits 


Are complete undergarments, covering the entire 


body. 


Perfectly elastic, fitting like a glove. 


> a - : CaN = 
o Buttons Down the Front 

Made especially for Women and Misses. Con- 
venient to put on, being entered at top and drawn 
on like trousers. With no other kind of underwear 
can ladies obtain such perfect fit for dresses, or wear 
comfortably so small a corset. 

Send for Illustrated Booklet V 


Oneita Knitting Mills. No. 1 Greene St., New York 












Bias 
Velveteen 


The Fitting 
Curve of 


Beauty-Wear 


S: H: & M- Bias Brush Edge 
Skirt Binding 


(U. 8. Patent 621,089, March 14, 1899) 


The reason it is the only binding that fits is be- 
cause it is the only binding with brush edge woven 
with wide and narrow sides, velveteen cut on bias 
and inserted between sides of head, creating the 
famous Natural Skirt-Fitting Curve. Nearly all 
the best ready-made skirts are bound with it. 

Be sure that ‘‘S: H- 4 M-"’ is stamped on back. All shades. 
If your dealer hasn't it, drop a postal to The S. H. & M.Co., 
Box 6, Station A, New York. 





















PETTICOAT. 


Retain its Gloss 


Wear, Age or 
Washing 


To be found in all first- 
class Dry-Goods houses 


Look for 
Trade-Mark Hanger on 
each skirt. ‘This skirt 
sold through the Re- 
tailer only; if he can- 
not supply you, 
write to 









Guarantee 
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Arlington Skirt 

Mfg. Company 
. 81 Wooster Street 
: _ } New York 


A Combined Baby Jumper 
bereei and Rocking Chair 


Will keep your baby cool and 
comfortable this hot weather— 


Perhaps Save its Life 
Suitable for ] 

Porch, Lawn 
and 

Indoors. 


_ 
Se 

















Made into a ch 
min 
You Sew or re 
entertains herself. Endorsed 


air or bed in a 
ute—saves buying a crib. 
ad while baby 
y hysicians A j 
iClans, picture : 
book telling all about it—Free. Pat. Dec. 28, °97, and Nov. 11, 9. 


GLASCOCK BROS. MFG. CO., Box 6, Muncie, Ind. 


ee ee 
FAY For Ladies and Children 
No garters. No supporters. Button to waist. 
t D to stay. Most comfortable summer or win- 
fer, Easiest and best wearing. Ideal stocking 
r bicycling, athletics and every-day use. 
hildren’s sizes, 25 cents to 45 cents. Ladies’, 50 
nts. Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 
| orders solicited. We pay postage. 
: Circulars Free 
FAY STOCKING CO., 21 T St., Elyria, 0. 
te 


LAWN SPRINKLER, $1.50—covers 70 feet. 
‘GASOLENE LAMP,” $8 (Double, $12). 
MOREY, Inventor, LAGRANGE, Ill. 











THE LADIES’ 





SUGGESTIONS 


HOME JOURNAL 


By Elisabeth Robinson Scovil | 


All inquirers must give their full names and addresses, Correspondents inclosing stamps or 
addressed stamped envelopes to Miss Scovil, care of the JoURNAL, will be answered by mail. 


° SSS) 


A Safety Gate is absolutely necessary at the top 
of the stairs as soon as the baby has learned to creep 
and walk about alone. 


_ A Lemonade Spoon is an appropriate gift for an 
invalid boy. The bowl is heart-shaped and gilded, 
and there is a long, plain handle finished with a knob. 


Summer Colds. For a cold in the head get an 
ounce of menthol crystals, put a teaspoonful ina basin 
and pour overthem a quart of boiling water. Inhale 
the steam as it rises from the menthol. 


A Canopy Attachment with an umbrella frame 
to support a mosquito netting over a crib costs about 
two dollars. The canopy itself, made of netting 
and all ready to put up, costs from a dollar and a 
quarter to a dollar and a half. 


An Eton Jacket Suit is a pretty style of dress for 
girls from six to fourteen years of age. A white one 
of piqué looks well with an underskirt of pink or blue 
lawn, and an overskirt of the piqué cut in deep points. 
A vest of the lawn finishes the waist, the jacket open- 
ing in the front to display it. 


A Tiny Refrigerator to stand in the nursery may 
be obtained for two dollars. It is ten inches deep and 
twenty-one inches high. It is modeled after the large 
ice-chests, and the food placed in it is kept cool by 
means of cold dry air. No doubt liquid air will soon 
be used as the refrigerating agent. 


Rubber Bathing-Caps come in red and blue, and 
cost fifty cents each. They havea deep ruffle anda 
bow on top. Plainer ones cost only twenty cents. 
Those of oil silk made in the French style are thirty- 
five cents each. Oil silk is thirty inches wide and 
costs from seventy-five cents to a dollar a yard. 


Cover for Baby’s Basket. Acovertospread over 
the baby’s toilet basket, when it is not in use, may be 
made of pink or blue sateen, with the child’s initials in 
Venetian lace appliquéd in the middle. Thelace ini- 
tials are inexpensive and very pretty. The cover 
may be edged with a ruffle of the sateen put on with 
a narrow heading, and pinked at each edge. 


Reefers are Much Worn by children from two to 
three years old on cool days, or as a protection over 
very thin dresses in the late afternoon. They are 
made of Bedford cord, pin cloth, serge or flannel. 
Those of piqué, either white or colored, are very 
—, but not so warm as the worsted ones. They 
ave large collars ornamented with bands of inser- 
tion and ruffles of embroidery. 


Nursery Table-Cover. Get a blue and white 
washable cover for the nursery table; one a yard 
and a half square costs a little more than a dollar. 
They are pretty and durable, and some things may 
be spilled upon them without ruining them. The 
blue demin table-covers are a little more expensive, 
particularly when they are embroidered in white, but 
their wearing qualities are excellent. 


Outdoor Toys. If you want to induce your little 
girl to take exercise in the open air, buy her a kite—a 
good one, like the box kite—and teach her how to fly 
it. If you live near the water let her have a toy sail- 
boat, large enough to hold a doll or two, and sail it 
withher, Some children are like many older persons: 
they must be led, not driven, and induced to do what 
is good for them by suggestion, not by command, 





A Leading Strap is a convenient device to pre- 
vent the baby from falling in the first attempts to 
walk, before the art of balancing on the feet is fully 
learned. ‘The strap passes under the arms, over the 
shoulders, is crossed on the chest, and buckles in the 
back; long reins are attached to it, which are held by 
the person who is guiding the baby. The strap is 
made in silk webbing or leather, and costs fifty cents. 


Muslin Stock Collars are pretty for a girl of six- 
teen. They cost from twenty-five to fifty cents each 
if purchased ready made, but are much less expensive 
if made at home. Buy narrow embroidery on muslin 
or nainsook, with a lace edge; it costs from thirty to 
fifty cents a yard up, and a yard and a quarter will 
make several collars. These dainty muslin collars 
protect the edge of a velvet or silk stock and prevent 
it from becoming soiled. 


Helping Mother. Make a dusting-cap of colored 
Madras muslin with a wide frill for your little girl, 
and an apron of the same material; give her a damp 
cloth oa let her help in the dusting. Explain to her 
that flicking the dust with a dry cloth or a feather 
duster merely moves it from one place to another, 
while the wet cloth retains it until it can be rinsed out. 
She will doa little work very happily, and will not 
easily forget these early lessons. 


Washcloths of Turkish toweling, or old, soft 
linen, or knitted from knitting cotton, or squares of 
Canton flannel, or flannelette, neatly hemmed, should 
be used for children instead of sponges. It is very 
difficult to keep the latter in good order and in a 
hygienic condition. They are a lurking-place for 
germs. Putting soap on them spoils them, making 
them shiny, and unless they are frequently exposed 
to the sun and air they acquire a disagreeable odor. 


Shirt-Waists. The collars and cuffs of a girl’s 
shirt-waist should be interlined with a coarse white 
linen that comes for the purpose. This holds the 
starch and enables both collars and cuffs to retain 
their stiffness and so their freshness. A limp collar 
and cuffs spoil the appearance of the prettiest shirt- 
waist. Sew small buttons at the waist-line at the 
back, and tape ~~ on the band of the skirt. Slip 
the loops over the buttons and there will be no fear 
of skirt and waist separating. 


Box for Children’s Dresses. Where space is an 
object a box four feet long, two feet wide and eight- 
een inches high may be put under the window and 
used as a window-seat, while at the same time it isa 
receptacle for the children’s cambric frocks, that 
would be crushed by being squeezed into a drawer, 
or hung with heavier garments ina wardrobe. The 
box may be covered with cretonne, denim, figured 
or plain, sateen, indigo blue drilling, tan duck, or 
Austrian flannel, which is a twilled cotton material 
with a flannel back. A German ticking with a fancy 
stripe makes a covering that wears well. 


Economizing Strength. A woman who is not 
strong, and yet has to perform the multifarious duties 
of house-mother and home-maker, must learn to 
recognize her limitations or she cannot get through 
her task with satisfaction to herself or her family. 
She must learn to economize her strength and not 
fritter it away in doing unnecessary things, which 
some one else can do as well, that she may have 
enough left for the important demands that no one 
else can satisfy. She must balance the claims of 
charity, society and her own household, and resolutely 
refuse to be pushed beyond her powers of endurance. 
It is hard to shut one’s ears to what seems a call of 
duty, but to the wife and mother home is the pee 
duty, the special field given to her to cultivate, and 
her part may be only to train and support the workers 
whose business and duty lie outside in the world. 


° 
A Low Nursery Chair, with a shelf in front to 
hold a few toys, costs about two dollars in reed, 
wicker-work or wood. A cushion to make it more 
comfortable costs thirty-five cents. 


Bath-Robes for Boys are made of flannelette or 
Turkish toweling. The former looks well in stripes 
of gray ; itis quite an inexpensive material. A ready- 
made bath-robe for a boy fourteen years old may be 
purchased for two dollars. 


Names for Girls. There are many pretty names 
for girls that commence with V. Verona, Veronica, 
Vera, which means faith, Violet, Viola, Venetia, | 
Veda, Valeria, Virginia and Vivian are some of 
them. 
names which begin with Z. 


Souvenirs for a Boy’s Party. Bonbons to imitate 
giant crackers, or cartridge-cases filled with small 
round sugar-plums to represent shot, are suitable 
souvenirs for a boy’s party. The ice cream may be 
moulded in the form of forts, cannons and cartridges, 
and decorated with tiny flags. 


An Ice Poultice is made by mixing cracked ice 
with sawdust, putting the mixture into a flannel bag 
and wrapping this in oiled silk or thin India rubber 
cloth. It is sometimes used to reduce the tempera- 
ture in children in cases of fever when the head is 
hot, but its application requires great care. 


Girl’s Bodice. For a girl of fifteen have a blue 
and white washing silk in stripes of an equal width, 
less than half an inch wide. Make a removable col- 
lar and belt of velvet several shades darker than 
the biue in the blouse. The silk will cost seventy- 
five cents a yard, and three yards will be sufficient. 


Safety Traveling Pocket. No one who travels 
with children to occupy her thoughts should carry 
all her money in one receptacle lest she should lose 
it when her attention is distracted by her charges. 
A safety pocket, made of chamois, may be purchased 
for about a dollar, which makes such a loss unlikely. 


Colored Summer Shirts for Boys are made of 
Madras cloth in stripes, checks and mottled effects, 
of percale and cheviot. Botany cloth with silk 
stripes is one of the more expensive fabrics. The 
collars and cuffs are detachable and may be of the 


same material as the shirt, or of white linen. 
Flannelette or outing cloth may be used. 
Summer Crib Blankets are made of cream- 


colored cheesecloth tufted with pink, blue or cream 
worsted. If preferred, cream, blue or pink nun’s 
veiling may be used, as it is more substantial than the 
cheesecloth. China silk with a thin interlining of 
lamb’s wool is very pretty and effective. The silk 
blankets are quilted instead of being tufted. 


Deep Collars, like yokes, of lawn trimmed with 
insertion and wide ruffles of embroidery are worn 
both by young girls and children. Little boys wear 
sailor collars of piqué or lawn edged with embroid- 
ered frills, and ion cuffs to match. For evening 
wear these collars are made of bands of insertion 
stitched together and finished with deep frills of 
embroidered nainsook. 


A Bathing-Suit for a child five years old should 
be made of uavy blue flannel, trimmed with one row 
of wide or three rows of narrow white braid. It 
should be in one piece, fastening in front, and made 
with high neck and short sleeves, with a sailor collar 
and a belt. The trousers should reach only to the 
knees. This pattern is suitable for either a boy o1 
girl. If preferred, white flannel may be used witha 
sailor collar, vest and belt of red serge. Either 
looks very well. 


The Signs of the Zodiac for the different months 
are: January, Aquarius (Water-bearer); February, 
Pisces (Fishes); March, Aries (Ram); April, Taurus 
(Bull); May, Gemini (Twins); June, Cancer (Crab); 
July, Leo (Lion); August, Virgo (Virgin) ; September, 
Libra (Balance); October, Scorpio (Scorpien); 
November, Sagittarius (Archer); December, Capri- 
cornus (Goat). The nations of antiquity wore these 
signs engraved on rings as amulets, and a modern 
fashion uses them to decorate birthday spoons, 
watches, etc. 


Children and Dogs. Dogs are safe companions 
for children if they have been accustomed to be with 
them. They are then ready to permit liberties to be 
taken with them and do not resent roughness on the 
part of their playfellows. A dog who has lived only 
with older people is often very jealous of any atten- 
tion shown to children by his master or mistress, 
and will sometimes fiercely attack the intruder on 
his rights and privileges even when there is no 
provocation, He will not submit to be maltreated 
even in fun, and may snap at the offender, 


Convulsions are Alarming to the mothers of 
small children. There is little to be done except 
to put the child as quickly as possible into a warm 
bath. Moisten a tablespoonful of dry mustard, rub 
it smooth and add it to the water in the bath after 
the child is in it; do not wait to do it before. The 
doctor will order one or two teaspoonfuls of syrup of 
ipecac, until vomiting is produced, if the convulsion 
has been caused by undigested food. If from nervous 
irritation, as in teething, five or ten grains of 
bromide of soda dissolved in water may be given. 


Change of Food. If your baby does not thrive on 
the food you are giving her, and suffers from consti- 
pation, put two tablespoonfuls of graham flour into 
one quart of water, let it boil gently for one hour and 
then strain it. Take six ounces, which is about 
twelve tablespoonfuls, for a child six months old, 
and add to it two tablespoonfuls of cream and a little 
white sugar. This amount may be given every three 
hours. If the appetite is small not quite as much 
food as this will be taken at once, and rather more 
may be required if the child is not easily satisfied, 
but do not lessen the interval between the feeding. 


Rainy-Day Amusements. In ng for the 
summer holiday do not forget the rainy days that 
will surely come, but provide occupation for the 
active minds that cannot exhale their restlessness 
in outdoor exercises. Take a few games, like the 
game of ‘‘Artists,’”’ played on the same principle as the 
favorite “‘Authors.”’ The little cuts reproduce famous 
pictures, such as the “ Sistine Madonna,” Sir Joshua 
Revnolds’ ‘‘ Angel Heads,’’ which are, in reality, 
portraits of one child, Isabella Kerr Gordon, in dif- 
ferent positions. They familiarize the children with 
the world-famous pictures, as well as with some good 
examples of modern art, like the Knaus Madonna, 
Puzzle-books to cut out, painting-books, beads to 
string, kindergarten practice-cloth for sewing, paper 
dolls and soldiers, designs for paper cutting, with a 
pair of blunt scissors and a paste pot and brush, will 
furnish congenial employment for the younger ones, 
If the person who is in charge of them can be trusted 
to see that they do not get wet, let them have some 
clay pipes and soapy water, and blow bubbles. 


Zara, Zaidee, Zoe and Zora are some of the | 








WELL-DRESSED LADIES 


everywhere, wear 


| Braided Wire 
= Bustles and Forms 


because so much cooler and more 

comfortable than “ padding.” 

_ They conform perfectly to the 

figure, giving a graceful, natural 

effect that is very pleasing. 
Braided Wire Hair Rolls are 

cleanly and delightful. 


Sold in All Stores 
> If you don't find them we will send, 


postpaid, by mail, on receipt of price. 
Write for our booklet. 


THE WESTON & WELLS MFG. CO. 
1114 Noble Street, Philadelphia 














Loomer’s 
Improved 
Cutaway Hip 
Corsets 


fit any form, 
insure freedom 
of motion, pre- 






vent breaking 
of stays at the 
hips. 


If not at your 
dealer’s will 
send postpaid 
for $1.00; better 
quality, $1.50. 
L. L. LOOMER’S SONS 


Bridgeport, Conn, 
Chieago, Hl. 














Cannot Break at the Waist 


Cresco 


The usual breaking at the 
waist is impossible because 
of the disconnection in front. 


Hip-Laced 
Perfect Support 
Graceful Outline 


AGENTS—Women experi- 

\ enced in corset-fitting, or 

who wish to make it a 
business—WANTED. 


lad of the opportunity to buy their ce 
how to take measurement 
comfortably and bec« 












Ladies are 
if the agent knows 


rsets at home 
and adjust the 
Women skilled 
rsets, like gloves 


nugly, 
details readily secure u 
woes, if perfectly satisfactory to the wearer and durable, 
not be too short or too long, or pinch or wrinkle. 
who make corset-fitting a study are wanted by both 
manufacturer and customer. Agents for the CRESCO are 
ful, and find the employment pleasant and 
References required, 


MICHIGAN CORSET CO., Jackson, Mich. 


mingly. 


yarment 
: tomer Ce 





unusually succes 


profitable. 








Die-Stamped Monogram Paper 
We wili engrave your monogram (2 or 3 letters) in any one of 5 different 
styles, and furnish you 2 quires of finest quality WRITING PAPER (white 
or tinted) stamped with monogram, in a handsome box with envelopes (not 
stamped): Monogram stamped in plain colors, 61.25 
Monogram «stamped in gold or silver, 1.40 
Monogram illuminated two colors), 1.50 
Elegant Sample Book, including set of Fan Monograms, mailed for 10 cents. 
Wedding Invitations Finest Quality 
and Announcements Engraved Visiting-Cards 
Engraved on Copper Plate Including Copper Plate 
Latest Styles. Finest Papers Latest Styles 5 
Pull set of samples on request $1.6) for lu 
ALL MAIL AND EXPRESS CHARGES PREPAID 
ARTISTIC ENGRAVING CO., 155 N. 16th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Samples Free 





“MIZPAH” 
Valve Nipples 


WILL NOT COLLAPSE 


and therefore prevent 
colic. The valve pr 

a vacuum being for t 
collapse them. The ri 
inside prevent lapsing 
when the child bit the 
The rim is such that they 


cannot be pulled off the 
bottle. 


Sample Free by Mail 


WALTER F. WARE 
512 Arch St., Philad’a, Pa. 
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WASHING DISHES 


A mountain of dishes confronts the 
average housewife after all the family 
have dined, They are greasy dishes, too, 
and hard to get clean with soap and 
water. The best, easiest, quickest and 
cheapest way to wash dishes is to use a 
little 


GOL Tr 


Washing Powder 


in the dish-water. It acts like magic, 
cuts the grease and 
makes the dishes per- 
fectly clean. In fact all 
cleaning is made easier 
by this great cleanser, 
and at half the cost of 
soap. 

For greatest economy 
buy our large package. 








The N. K. Fairbank Company 


Chicago. St. Louis. New York. Boston 

















Paul 


Reveres 






name is a 
household 
word. 


PORK AND BEANS 


Prepared with Tomato Sauce 


is known in many homes by lovers of good 
food. It is ready cooked, relishable hot or 
cold. Grocers sell it. Sample can and 
book of recipes sent for 6c. in stamps. 


VAN CAMP PACKING CO. 


302 Kentucky Avenue, Indianapolis, Ind. 















A New Art for Women 
Muralo 


mixed with water. 


quired in using it. 
original designs. 


Write for illustrated book- 

let, **Muralo Decorations 

in the Home.” It is free. 
Address Dept. A. 


The Muralo Co. 


is a fine powder, ready for use when 
Applied with a 
bulb while moist it stands out from 
the surface in relief. Skill is soon ac- 

Gives scope for 
Fascinating to see 
the work grow under your fingers. 


New Brighton, Bor, of Richmond, N.Y. City 
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W ED DI N G INVITATIONS and 
Printed or 
Engraved in the 


Latest Approved Styles 


Samples, prices and booklet of usage sent free on application. 
Mail orders filled promptly. Franklin Printing Co., Louisville, Ky. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
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HOME JOURNAL 

















EVERYTHING: ABOUT 
- THE HOUSE 


EXCEPT COOKING: 














BY MARIA PARLOA 





All inquirers must give their full names and addresses. Correspondents inclosing stamps or addressed 


stamped envelopes to Miss Maria Parloa, care of THE 
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Chenille Portieres may be cleaned by washing in 
gasoline or uaphtha, according to the directions 
given on this page tor cleaning light-colored silks, 
using the same precautions as to light and fire. 


Gas and Gasoline Stoves. To clean such stoves 
wipe off all the loose dirt with soft paper, then rub the 
stove with a cloth wet with kerosene, being careful 
to go over the burners, removing all rust and scales. 
If there be much rust on the stove, rub a little melted 
mutton suet on the rusted places and let it stand a 
day, or longer; then rub with emery paper. 


Tile Paper. A wall paper that is washable and 
made to imitate tiles is frequently used on the walls 
of kitchens and bathrooms. It is also made in pat- 
terns suitable for hails. This paper may be varnished. 
The common wall paper shuuld receive one or two 
coats of sizing balers being varnished. Write to 
any good wall-paper house for samples and prices if 
you cannot find the paper in your own town. 


Smoke on Calcimined Walls may be removed by 
rubbing the soiled place lightly with stale bread, 
changing the pieces of bread as soon as they become 
soiled, This may make the spot a little lighter than 
the surrounding surface; in which case pass a piece 
of cheesecloth lightly over the wall, working toward 
and over the light part, as this will take a little of the 
color over, and so shade up to the light spot that it 
will not be noticeable. 


Brass Bedsteads may be polished with sweet oil 
and whiting, or sweet oll and inely powdered tripoli. 
Scouring soaps never should be used on them. Wet 
the whiting or tripoli with the oil, spread a little on a 
piece of an old felt hat, or a piece of soft flannel; 
rub the soiled brass withthis. Next <~ a soft flannel 
in dry whiting and go over the brass, rubbing briskly. 
Finish by polishing with a piece of clean chamois or 
soft old linen. A bedstead should keep clean many 
months after such treatment. A little rubbing occa- 
sionally with a piece of chamois will, as a rule, keep 
brass bedsteads bright and clean. 


White Goatskin Rugs may be cleaned in this 
manner: Make a strong suds with hot water and 
soap, ; dissolve one tablespoonful of powdered borax 
in a pint of boiling water, and add this to two pailfuls 
of the suds. Shake the rug free from dust and wash 
it in the borax suds. Have some suds in a second 
tub and give the rug a second washing in this. 
Rinse in warm water, then in cold bluing water. 
Pass through the wringer, and then shake and pull 
into shape. Hang the rug ona line in the shade, and 
shake and pull it several times while it is drying. 
When dry, rub between the hands to soften. 


Rust on Marble or Porcelain. Muriatic acid will 
remove iron rust from a marble or porcelain bowl. 
If the bowl can be made hot the stain will yield to the 
acid more quickly than when the surface is cold. 
Fill the bowl or tub with hot water, and then empty; 
moisten the spot with the acid, pour boiling water 
over it and it will disappear. When all the stains 
have been removed rinse with ammonia and water ; 
then rinse thoroughly with cold water. Work as 
quickly as possible with marble, as the acid is apt to 
daseive it. Sometimes a stain which looks like rust, 
but is not, will not yield to this treatment, but will 
disappear if rubbed with wood alcohol. 


To Clean Steel Engravings. Ordinary dust and 
smoke may be removed from the engravings with 
stale bread. Cut all the crust from a stale loaf; then 
cut the loaf into small cubes, and rub the engravin 
lightly with these until all the dirt is femoved. 
Yellow spots on the margins of engravings, when not 
very old, may be removed with starch and water. 
Wet the starch and cover the spots, then place in the 
sun, It may require several applications of the starch 
to remove the spots. These stains may be removed 
with chemicals, but, in the hands of an amateur, 
chemicals are liable to destroy paper and print. I 
would advise sending valuable prints or books toa 
specialist to be cleaned. 


To Wash White China Silk make a suds with 
white Castile soap, or any other pure white soap, and 
warm water. Wash the silk in this and rinse in two 
waters ; shake the water out of it, and hang it in the air 
until partly dry; then spread smoothly between dry 
sheets. Roll it up and let it rest for an hour; then, wit 
a warm iron, press it, having a pieceof muslin between 
the silk and the iron. Soda, ammonia and alkaline 
soaps give the silk a yellow tinge. Heat takes the 
life out of silk, so that the water in which it is washed 
should be not more than tepid. A little dissolved 

elatine mixed with the last rinsing water will give 
Gods and finish to the silk. White silk may be 
washed with gasoline or naphtha, like colored silk. 


Bottles May be Cleaned by any one of the follow- 
ing methods: Crush some egg-shells and put them 
into the bottles with hot suds; shake vigorously, turn 
out the suds and rinse with cold water. Another 
way consists of dissolving a tablespoonful of washing 
soda in a pint of water, and, when the mixture has 
partially cooled, pouring it into the bottles ; then tear- 
ing some soft paper into bits and putting them into 
the bottles to stand an hour or more, and finally 


| shaking vigorously, emptying and rinsing in cold 


water. A third method is to cut up raw potatoes, 
put them into the bottles with cold water and let rest 
fora few days; then shake well, empty andrinse. To 
clean the bottles quickly put about a gill of water 
and two tablespoonfuls of household ammonia into 
them, and, after shaking well and emptying, rinse 
with clean water. Here is still another way: Puta 
gill of cold water into a bottle, then pour in, very 
slowly, about two tablespoonfuls of sulphuric acid. 
This will make the water hot ; let this stand a while, 
then shake well, empty, and rinse. The bottles may 
be cleaned more quickly by this process than by the 
other methods. ‘The acid will also remove stains 
when soap and water will not. Carafes, either of 
cut or pressed glass, may be cleaned in the same way. 


Window Shades for Farmhouses. There is 
nothing better for window shades than plain Holland 
with good rollers. The prices of shades and fixtures 
range from twenty-five cents each and upward, 
depending upon size and quality. Sash curtains are 
intended to screen the inmates of the house from the 
gaze of near neighbors, and are, therefore, hardly 
necessary in a farmhouse. Window curtains, suit- 
able for a farmhouse, may be made from muslin, 
scrim, bobbinet, dimity or Madras. All these goods 
are washable. They may be made plain or may be 
ruffled with the same material, except in the case of 
scrim, which should be trimmed with an edging of 
heavy lace. Lace suitable for scrim, which costs 
from fifteen to twenty-five cents per yard, may be 
bought for from five to twenty-five cents per yard. 
Bobbinet comes from two to three yards wide and 
costs sixty-five cents and upward per yard. All 
washable curtains should be run on a brass rod, the 
diameter of which should not exceed half an inch. 
For heavy draperies one may use an imitation 
Bagdad which 1s fifty inches wide and costs fifty 
cents a yard, or a cotton tapestry fifty inches wide 
and costing sixty-five cents a yard; or, if one prefer 
pronounced colors, some of the Oriental curtains, 
which cost from two dollars and seventy-five cents 
a pair and upward, and make bright and warm 
draperies for cold weather. 
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White Enameled Furniture. You can buy the 
white enamel all ready to put on your furniture. By 
following the directions and using care any one can 
paint a pine chamber set. Do not use colored paint ; 
the plain white is far prettier. The walls, floors an 
draperies may be of any color, but delicate shades 
are more in harmony with white furniture. 


Yellow Stains in Carpets may sometimes be 
removed by sponging the carpets with a solution of 
any of the following-named acids: Acetic, citric, 
oxalic, tartaric, used in the proportion of one table- 
spoonful of the dissolved acid to four of cold water. 
After employing the acid, sponge with cold water. 
Ammonia should not be used on such stains. 


Starch for Colored Fabrics. In dark wash 
goods, unless the work be skillfully done, ordinary 
starch will be liable to show in gray or light streaks 
orspots. A cheap quality of gelatine or gum-arabic is 
better than common starch for such fabrics. There 
is, however, a starch manufactured for mourning and 
dark goods which is very satisfactory. It costs about 
twice the price of the ordinary laundry starch. 


Loosening Glass Stoppers. The gummy element 
in many substances often hardens around the glass 
stoppers in bottles. I have found that the quickest 
and simplest method of loosening the stoppers is to 
put a pad of soft paper in a small saucepan or quart 
measure; place the bottle in this, neck down, then 
pour in enough cold water to come well above the 
neck, The saucepan should be placed on the stove 
and watched until the water becomes hot. The 
bottle may then be taken out and the stopper removed 
without any trouble. 


Odors in the Bathroom. If the plumbing is all 
right the causes of odors in the bathroom may be set 
down to the lack of generous flushing and thorough 
ventilation; failure to rinse and dry brushes, 
sponges, washcloths, etc., every day; the over- 
flowing of the basin, and, in the case of inclosed 
plumbing, allowing water to remain on the floor of 
the closet. Once a month, or oftener, flush the pipes 
with two gallons of boiling water in which half a pint 
of sal-soda has been dissolved. Pour the hot solu- 
tion through a funnel. 


Table Linen. The German unbleached or half- 
bleached linen wears well and improves with each 
laundering, but it is not, as a rule, of fine quality. 
The Irish and Scotch linens are the finest and purest. 
French linen of the finest quality is very beautiful. 
Nothing indicates more refinement than perfectly 
plain, white, well-laundered table linen. Napkins 
and tablecloths should be hemmed by hand. One 
may buy sets that are hemstitched, but if one’s means 
be limited it would be well to buy a good quality of 
damask and do the hemming at home. 


To Paper Whitewashed Walls. It is difficult to 
make paper stick to walls that have been made 
smooth by frequent whitewashing. The smooth 
finish may be scraped off or the surface may be 
changed with a coat of paste. If you decide to use 
the paste make it in the following manner: Put one 
pint of flour in a saucepan and beat into it one 
quart of cold water. When smooth add two quarts 
of boiling water, stirring all the time. Let this boil 
up once, then strain end coal. Brush this paste over 
the walls and allow it to dry. When you are ready 
to paper, wet the walls, spread paste on the paper, 
and hang it in the usual manner. 


Grease Spots on Carpets. Whether the spots 
are made by milk, oil or grease the process of 
removing them is practically the same. ‘The surest 
method is by absorption. Cover the spots with wet 
fuller’s-earth ; place a newspaper over this and let it 
stand for two or three days, then brush off the dry 
yaste, and, unless the stain was an old one, it will 
ave disappeared. In case there is any trace of the 
grease left repeat the operation. Should it be incon- 
venient to let the earth remain on the floor so long 
set a warm iron on the paper when it is placed over 
the fuller’s-earth, and the grease will be extracted in 
afew hours. There are other methods of extracting 
grease, but this is one of the simplest and safest. 


Cleaning Light-Colored Silks. Gasoline and 
naphtha are the best agents for cleaning silks where 
there is any fear that the colors may be altered by 
soap and water. Do the work ina room where there 
is neither alight nora fire. Have the windows open 
that the vapors may pass out. Use two large bowls, 
and half fill each one of them with the naphtha or gas- 
oline. Wash the article in one bowl, as if you were 
using water, and rinse in the second bowl. Pull into 
shape and hang in the open airtodry. The naphtha 
may be returned to the can, and, after a few days, 
when all the dirt has settled, the liquid may be poured 
into a clean can. It must be remembered that the 
= given off by the naphtha or gasoline is very 
dangerous if not allowed to escape into the open air; 
but if all the directions given here are followed abso- 
lutely the operation will be a perfectly safe one. 


Gloss on Shirt Fronts. It is more the method of 
ironing than any preparation that produces a fine 
gloss on a stiffly starched surface. There are, how- 
ever, many preparations sold for this purpose. Any 
of the following-named substances, when put into 
boiled starch, will help to make the garment iron 
smoothly and take a gloss: Borax, sugar, salt, wax, 
lard, turpentine, spermaceti. The shirt front is 
starched with hot boiled starch in which there has 
been cooked one or more of the above ingredients. 


It is dried and then dipped in thin, raw starch. After | 


a few hours it is ironed. A thin piece of muslin is 
placed ,between the starched surface and the iron. 
After the shirt front has been ironed smooth it is 
rubbed with a damp cloth and then polished with an 
iron which comes for this purpose. There must be a 
great deal of pressure ean on the polishing iron, and 
peas is required to do this work well. Place a 
1ard, smooth board under the shirt front when 
polishing. Most men object to the highly polished 
surface, preferring the dull one. 


Improving Linoleum. The floor covering known 
as linoleum is a preparation of pulverized cork and 
linseed oil pressed on a foundation of burlap. The 
natural color of linoleum is a yellowish brown. 
Sometimes the cloth is sold in this natural color, but 
it is more general to print a pattern on it, as inthe 
case of oilcloth. When this pattern wears off one 
comes down to the natural color, sometimes much 
darkened by hard usage. There are several methods 
of treating linoleum when in this condition. First, 
simply washing ¢ with soap and water whenever it 
becomes soiled, which is almost daily on a much- 
used floor. Again, washing it clean, drying it per- 


fectly, and rubbing it with a cloth dampened with | 


paraffine oil, and afterward letting it stand an hour 
or two and then rubbing it with a woolen cloth. 
This treatment will keep the linoleum soft and give it 
a gloss, but it will grow darker and will still soil 
quickly. Another treatment consists of painting it, 
and, when the coat of paint is thoroughly dried, put- 
ting on two coats of varnish. I have a linoleum, 
which was in use for six or more years in its natural 
color. Then, to save the daily washing, I had it 
painted a dark orange color. It has been painted 
only twice in eight years. 
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Five Minutes 


is all the time you need 
to cook 


Ralston 
. Breakfast 
Food 


The ideal food jor 
summer cooking, i: is 
also the ideal food for 
summer eating. I is 
complete in strength 

and health produc- 
ing qualities—cools 
the blood and keeps 
the brain clear. 
Ralston—the Five. 
Minute Food — has a 
delicate, distinctive 
flavor all its own, 
Ask your grocer for 
2-lb. package, or send 
us his name and 2c, 
for asample package, 
enough for one break- 
fast. 







GRALSTON 


¥e 


Ralston's ** companion piece” 
is Purina Health Flour 
(whole wheat). 


PURINA MILLS 
818 Gratiot St., St. Louis, Mo, 





‘COOKING MADE EASY 


Freight prepaid 
East of Missouri 
River. 


The QUEEN 


(Four Styles) 


$I 










(PATENTED) 

has a place for everything 
and everything in its place. 
Its use lightens labor and 
Saves waste. 


ROLL TOP and 


Drawers for 
Table Linen 


are special features 
A fine piece of furni- 
ture, an ornament in- 
any household. For 
the country home, 
the house in town, or 
cozy flat. Made of 
hard wood, antique 
finish. Four styles. 

The ideal Wed- 
ding or Birthday 
Present. All the 
famous cooks of 
America use and recommend it. 


Descriptive circular free. 


QUEEN CABINET CO., 212 Monroe Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 





[nsures¢ 


Jey 


The keeping of jelly, jam, preserves of all 
kinds, is absolutely insured if they are 
sealed with 


Pure Refined 


Paraffine 


Has no taste or odor; is air-tight and acid- 
proof. Easily applied. Full directions with 
each pound cake. Sold everywhere. Mace by 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 








7 %‘THE DELIGHT 
) OF ALL BATHERS 


J No Bath Room Complete 
Without It 


Will Fit Any Spigot 
Spray Raised and Lowered by Simple Adjustment 


For Combination Spigot (Hot and Cold), price $1.00. 
Separate Spigots (Hot and Cold), price $1.50. Mone 
if you prefer it. 
RECEIPT OF PRICE. Send for free illustrated booklet 
trade solicited. Agents wanted. 


NIAGARA MPG. CO., 1303 Buttonwood Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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SENT BY MAIL, POSTAGE PREPAID, ON 
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WALL PAPER 


Send for free sample book of beautiful designs 
direct from manufacturers and save 26 per cent. 


AGENTS WANTED 
KAYSER & ALLMAN ; 
1214-1216 Market St., Philadelphia, ra ey 











en 
- € 7 ? 
Wedding Invitations 
Let us furnish them for you—100, $64.50; 5’. $8.00. 
Envelopes included. Express prepaid. Samples fre 


J. & P. B. MYERS, 85 and 87 John Street, New York 
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THIS 1S THE LAST MONTH 


Until August 31, only, we will 

accept a yearly trial subscription to 

THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 
FOR ONE DOLLAR. 


On and after September 1 the regular subscription price of $2.50 per year 
will be required. The Ladies’ Home Fournal, monthly, and The Saturday 
Evening Post, weekly, will cost, when taken together, $3.00 per year. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








W.L.ALDEN STANLEY J.WEYMAN 












A strong serial, in which the A stirring romance of love 


central figure is a retired politi- and adventure, by the author of 


































cal « boss.” zz “A Gentleman of France.” 

* _ A few of the . 
: features that * il 
Ghe Eccentricities of ill appear | 
Genius ; a he Gentlemen of the Sea 
Sy Major J.B.Pond in carly hy Edgar S.Maclay 
numbers 
Three entertaining papers, 


Three papers, full of action 





by the dean of the American and anecdote, by the author of 


«The History of the Navy,” tell- 





lecture platform, showing the 
fads, fancies and foibles of 
celebrities. 






ing the story of our American 


privateersmen. 





GILBERT PARKER 


Three powerful short stories, by the author of “The Seats of the Mighty.” 


* ¥ 


FINLEY PETER DUNNE 


A series of humorous papers, specially planned for THe Sarurpay EveninG Posvt, in which 
the creator of the world-famous philosopher, Mr. Dooley, successfully enters a new field. 


* ¥ 


JULIAN RALPH 


A series of twelve lively papers, by «the best reporter in the world,” picturing vividly 
the life, work and remarkable adventures of the modern American newspaper man. 
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Serving Anchovy Canapes. Both anchovy and 
caviar canapes are served as a first course. The 
may be served with a knife and fork, or with for 
alone. If the bread is as crisp as it should be a fork 
is all that is necessary. 


Pudding Sauce. Mix one tablespoonful of flour 
with half a cupful of sugar; add hastily half a pint 
of boiling water, boil a moment and pour while hot 
over one egg well beaten; season with lemon or 
vanilla, and it will be ready to use. 


Kitchen Refuse. The best way to dispose of 

arbage is to use a pipe incinerator and put in it the 
dry garbage each night before retiring ; in the morn- 
img the charcoal thus made may be used for fuel. I 
have proctese this plan for several months and find 
a garbage can unnecessary. 


Fudge. Put four ounces of chocolate, a table- 
spoonful of butter, a cup of molasses, half a cupful of 
brown sugar and half a cupful of milk into a sauce- 
van over the fire; stir and cook until the mixture 

ardens when dropped into water. Pour into a pan, 
divide in small squares, and aliow it to cool. 


Home-Made Oatmeal Crackers are very nice, 
but if made with sour milk they must be eaten while 
fresh. Cook the oatmeal for a long time, then mix 
with it sufficient whole wheat flour to make a dough. 
Roll out into a thin sheet, cut into squares and 
bake in a slow oven. Oatmeal crackers should be 
crisp, thin and dry when done. 


Cornmeal Mush. To each quart of boiling water 
add half a teaspoonful of salt. Take the dry meal 
in the left hand, sprinkle it in carefully, stirring all 
the while; just as soon as it is sufficiently thick to 
prevent the meal from sinking—that is, when it floats 
off on the top—stop adding the meal. Push the 
saucepan containing it on the back part of the stove 
and cook the mush slowly for one or two hours. 


Bread Baking. When you have nine loaves to 
bake and your oven only holds three at a time, put 
the first three which you mould into a very warm 
place, the remaining lot into quite a cool place. 
Then, when you have put into the oven the first 
three, bring another three out so that they may be 
getting light ; keep the last three on the ice or in a 
cool place, aud when you put the second three in the 
oven bring out the third lot. 


Chocolate with Whipped Cream. Whipped 
cream is frequently served on top of cups of chocolate. 
Put four ounces of chocolate in a double boiler; add 
to ita pint of boiling water, stir until perfectly smooth, 
then add a pint of milk. When hot add four table- 
spoonfuls of sugar. Beat over the fire wittr either 
au egg-beater or asyllabub churn. ‘Turn this intoa 
chocolate-pot, and when it is posres out place on top 
of each cupful a tablespoonful of whipped cream. 


Fried Foods. It is not altogether the lard which 
makes fried things indigestible. There are many other 
fats | consider more wholesome than lard, but when 
fats are heated to a certain temperature they are partly 
decomposed, and fatty, irritant acids are produced 
by the heating that make them indigestible. But- 
ter, for instance, taken on the bread at the stomach’s 
temperature is an exceedingly valuable and easily 
digested form of fat. Butter heated for frying Ee 
poses is indigestible, and frequently produces a form 
of indigestion known as heartburn, 


Sweet Potatoes belong to the Convolvulus family. 
According to Letherby, ther contain 32 per cent. of 
solid matter, of which 16 per cent. 1s starch and 
sugar, 1.5 per cent. albumen, I.1 per cent. gum, .3 per 
ceut, fat, 2.9 per cent. mineral matter. On account 
of the large quantity of sugar they contain the 

must be cooked in the skins or they will pawn | 
water and become heavy and thereby be rendered 
rather indigestible. Perhaps the better method of 
cooking is to boil them until partly done, and then 
finish the cooking in a moderate oven. 


Stuffed Eggs. Put six eggs into lukewarm water, 
bring to boiling point and simmer gently for twenty 
minutes; remove the shells and cut the eggs into 
halves lengthwise; rub the yolks to a powder, add- 
ing gradually two tablespoonfuls of melted butter, 
half a teaspoonful of salt, a dash of pepper, and, if 
you like, a few drops of onion juice. Form into 
balls and put back into the whites. The seasonin 

may be changed by adding two or three mashec 
sardines to the yolks, or one or two anchovies, or you 
may add a tablespoonful of chopped tongue or ham. 


A Scotch Dish. To make haggis take the heart, 
tongue and a small liver of the sheep, one pound of 
bacon, four ounces of crumb of bread, the rind of one 
lemon, two eggs, two anchovies (sardines may be 
used), a quarter of a teaspoonful of pepper and two 
teaspoonfuls of salt. Chop the heart, tongue, liver 
and bacon ; mix thoroughly, add the bread crumbed, 
the anchovies chopped fine, the lemon rind grated, 
then the pepper and salt. Beat the eggs and pour 
them over. ack this into a kettle or mould, cover 
aud boil or steam continuously for two hours. Turn 
it on a dish and serve very hot. 


A Wedding Breakfast, consisting of chicken or 
tongue, with mayonnaise of tomato, and thin slices of 
bread and butter, and coffee, will be quite sufficient 
for what you desire. You may follow this, if you 
like, with ice cream and cake. Have the chicken 
either roasted or boiled, cut into thin pieces and 
arranged neatly on platters, garnished with parsley or 
cress and hard-boiled eggs and olives. The tongue 
may be garnished with lettuce and pickled beets cut 
into fancy shapes. Bread and butter may be made 
into sandwiches and cut into fancy shapes. All but 
the sweets may be served on one plate. Serve the 
coffee in,small cups. 


To Make Rusk. Scald one pint of milk; when 
lukewarm add two ounces of butter cut into bits, 
four tablespoonfuls of sugar, half a veast cake dis- 
solved, a quarter of a teaspoonful of salt, and suf- 
ficient flour to make a smooth batter. Beat thor- 
oughly, cover and stand aside in a warm place for 
four hours. When light add sufficient flour to make 
a soft dough, knead carefully, form into small rusks 
stand in a greased pan, and when they have doubled 
their bulk brush with milk, and bake in a quick oven 
for twenty minutes, To glaze, take them from the 
oven a few minutes before the given time expires, and 
brush them with a mixture of sugar and the white 
of an egg beaten lightly together, 


Canning Vegetables. There is not the slightest 
difficulty in canning vegetables provided absolute 
cleanliness is observed. Tomatoes are very easily 
kept. Asparagus, corn, peas and beans are more 
difficult. Use only tin or glass-topped jars—that 
is, do not use a jar with a lining to the lid that cannot 
be removed. Beans should be scalded, brought to 
the boiling point and then drained and put into jars. 
Adjust the rubbers. Cover the bottom of a wash- 
boiler with a roll of straw or hay or put in a wooden 
or wire rack. Fill the jars with cold water and put 
enough in the boiler surrounding them to partly 
cover, then put the lids on loosely, or you can put 
them at the side ; do not fasten them, or the expansion 
of the water in heating will break the jars. Cover the 
boiler, bring the contents to boiling point, boiling 
continuously. Tomatoes will require fifteen minutes ; 
string beans and asparagus, an hour and a half; peas, 
three hours, and corn, four. Lift each jar and fasten 
the lid quickly in place. If you follow these direc- 
tions carefully you will not lose one jar out of a hun- 
dred. I have followed this method myself for years. 
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Syrup for Popcorn Balls. Use for this either 
sugar and water boiled until it spins a thread, or 
molasses. Boil the molasses down until when you 
drop it in cold water it forms a soft ball. Take it 
from the fire and pour it lightly over the popcorn, and 
press at once into shape. 


Maple Sugar Frosting. A correspondent sends 
me the following receipt: Add sufficient water to a 
cupful and a halt of maple sugar to prevent it from 
burning; boil until it becomes brittle in cold water. 
Beat the white of one egg to a stiff froth, then add 
the syrup slowly, beating until it is thick and cold. 


Old Preserve Jars. A corroded cover should 
not be used for a preserve jar. If jars with metal 
covers are employed for this purpose there should 
be a disk of porcelain or glass in the interior of the 
cover to prevent the metal from coming in contact 
with the fruit. Defective jars, however, make good 
receptacles for dry groceries in small quantities. 


Baking Loaf Cake. Loaf cake breaks on the top 
because the oven has been too hot when the cake 
was first placed in it and then allowed to cool. * The 
gradual expansion of the cake ruptures the crust, 
and the batter runs out in the centre of the cake. 
Have the oven cool at first and gradually increase 
the heat until the cake is nearly baked, then cool and 
finish at slow heat. 


Frying Veal Chops. Veal chops are the most 
indigestible of all things, and when they are breaded 
and fried their indigestibility is increased. The 
reason why the egg and hesadcrembe fall from the 
veal cutlet is because the fat is not sufficiently hot 
aud the water in the veal softensthem. It would be 
better to scald the veal a little after you have it cut 
into shape, then dip in egg and breadcrumbs, and 
fry it by immersing it in smoking-hot fat. 


Foods Which Give Heat to the body are those 
which are rich in carbon, such as sugar, fats aud 
oils. This explains why the Eskimo finds it neces- 
sary to take pounds of blubber to keep him warm, 
while people in warm climates live upon rice. Oil, 
not containing sufficient oxygen to satisfy the affinity 
of hydrogen, must call upon the air for the extra 
amount necessary for combustion, thus burning with 
greater force, while in rice the hydrogen and oxygen 
are in proportions to form water, and consequently 
burn much more slowly. 


Dressing for Cabbage. You can make a good 
dressing for cabbage, and call the dish either 
cabbage salad or cold slaw. Heat carefully a gill of 
cream, beat the yolks of two eggs; moisten one 
tablespoonful of cornstarch in a little cold milk ; add 
it to the hot cream; cook just a moment, then add the 
yolks of the eggs; take from the fire and add two 
tablespoonfuls of vinegar, a tablespoonful of onion 
juice, and stand this aside until it is cool. Have 
your cabbage finely shredded and soaked in water; 
drain it, mix with the dressing and serve. 


Odors in the Kitchen. In all food materials there 
are latent odors and flavors-which are developed and 
liberated by heat. Ifthe vessels in which the food is 
cooked are covered closely these odors and flavors 
become condensed, and in some cases very offensive. 
Ventilate the saucepans by pushing the cover a little 
to one side, and as the odors develop a part of them 
will pass off in the steam. Have the kitchen win- 
dows 2 a little at the top and the steam will pass 
out. This simple method will keep a house free om 
disagreeable odors, and the food will be finer flavored 
than when cooked in closed vessels. 


Crystallized Ginger. Purchase the green ginger 
root, scrape it carefully, throw it into cold water, 
| place over the range and bring it to the boiling point; 
simmer gently until the ginger is tender, then weigh, 
and to each pound of the ginger allow a pound of 
sugar. Put a layer of sugar in the bottom of a pre- 
serve jar, then a layer of ginger, then a layer of 
sugar, and so on until you have ihe desired quantity. 
Add just a little water, stand the kettle on the back 
of the stove until the sugar melts, then cook the 
ginger until quite transparent. Lift, drain and place 
on a sieve over night. Next morning cut into small 
ieces, roll in granulated sugar and put away in 
ayers, between waxed papers. 


Sweet Watermelon Pickles. Take off the green 
rind and cut off the pink portion from the inside. 
Weigh, and to each seven pounds.allow four pounds 
of sugar, a pintof vinegar, two teaspoonfuls of all- 
spice, the same of cinnamon, half the quantity of 
cloves, half a teaspoonful of ground mace and a tea- 
spoonful of ginger. Mix all the spices together; 
separate them into four parts, and tie each part in a 
piece of cheesecloth. Put the watermelon over the 
fire in cold water, bring to boiling point and cook 
until it is transparent. Drainit. Put the sugar and 
vinegar with all the spices in a porcelain-lined kettle. 
When boiling add the cahermneion. a little at a time; 
cook until it isdark—not more than five or ten 
minutes ; then put away ina stone jar. Next mor- 
ing drain off all the juice, heat to boiling point, and 
pour it over the watermelon rind. Do this for nine 
consecutive mornings, the last morning heating the 
watermelon rind again in the juice and boiling the 
juice down until it will just cover the rind. 


Colored Luncheons. You may serveacream of red 
cabbage soup as a blue soup for your blue luncheon. 
Cut the cabbage rather thin, cover it with cold 
water, bring to boiling point; put two tablespoon- 
fuls of butter and one onion dined in a saucepan, 
shake over the fire until the onion is cooked, then 
add two tablespoonfuls of flour; mix up a pint of 
milk and a pint of the water in which the cabbage 
was boiled, throw in two bay leaves and stir until 
boiling. Strain, season with salt and pepper, and 
serve with croutons. For a red luncheon, tomato 
soup, would bea prettysoup. Fora green luncheon, 
cream of lettuce soup, cream of spinach, and cream 
of pea soup are all good. Here are suggestions of 
appropriate dishes for two luncheoys : 


MENU FOR A RED LUNCHEON 
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Tomato Soup with Croutons 
Hot Lobster with Sauce Vinaigrette 
Larded Fillet with Mushroom Sauce 


Potato Croquettes Buttered Beets | 
Strawberry Punch 


Mayonnaise of Tomatoes 
Wafers Pineapple Cheese 


Raspberry Charlotte 
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MENU FOR A GREEN LUNCHEON 





Cream of Pea Soup 
Wafers 
Boiled Fish Potato Balls with Parsley or 
Cream of Spinach Sauce 

Boiled Chicken 

Rice Croquettes 

Mint Punch 
Lettuce Salad with Green Japanese 
afers 
Plain Charlotte turned out on a thin layer of 
Cake, the whole covered with Chopped 

Pistachio Nuts 


Small Cakes with Rose Icing | 


Peas 





Sear 


























From a9 Pound 
Skeleton 


To This 


Our baby now 19 months old 

has been taking ESkay's ALBUMEN - , 

IZED Foop for the last !5 months and ithas made a new child 
of him. When he was 2 months old | had to take him from 
item tlatcts\-) @olile Mh siom olUIM@illimeimeMemeliliitsiiim@s|miliielte| mM (olelsmaailiel i 
So constipated him and reduced him in weight that we had to 
abandon it. He was ALMOST A SKELETON WEIGHING ONLY 5 POUNDS 
but ESKAY’S FOOD agreed with him So well from the start that he 
rapidly increased in weight until he is now the perfect picture of 
health. 


April.14, 1899. Mrs.G.J.Gesemeyer 


35144 Westmont St. 
Phila. 


Send for free sample of EsnKay’s Fooo 
SMITH KLINE &- FRENCH COMPANY 
429-435 ARCH ST. PHILADELPHIA , PA, 
(NEXT DOOR TO THE LADIES’HOME JOURNAL) 
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° \ saves work—important in hot weather. 

It saves expense—important at all 
seasons. 

All your summer belongings will 
look better if washed with it, and it 
won’t hurt them a particle. Twenty- 
four-ounce package, 5 cents. 

Things starched with 


Bell Starch 


iron easier, and look better when 
ironed. Eight and sixteen ounce 
packages, 5 and 10 cents. Other 
kinds, not so good, cost the same 
and weigh less. 


THE J. B. FORD COMPANY 
Wyandotte, Mich. 
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RoyALWORCESTER 
CORSETS 









JHE DOWAGER * 


JHE DOQWAGER CORSET is the best corset for stout figures ever manufactured. 


It is worn by thousands of women, and unqualifiedly endorsed by them as 


The Most Stylish and Comfortable, Best-Fitting and Durable 


OLIV 





WHAT THEY SAY OF IT: 
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The atirwtng strong testimonials are extracts from 
letters received by us from those 


who have purchased and worn JHE DOWAGER 


“‘T have found The Dowager the most satisfactory corset 
I have ever worn. It is comfortable, durable and perfect- 
fitting, and I heartily recommend it.” 


“T find The Dowager Corset very satisfactory. It is 
more comfortable, and I look better in it than in any corset 
I have ever tried.’’ 


‘* No corset has ever given me as much satisfaction as The 
Dowager. It is a perfect fit, and most comfortable and easy.”’ 


‘*T have never worn a more comfortable corset.’’ 


‘The Dowager Corset is as nearly perfect as I can expect 
a corset to be. I have worn one now for several weeks, and 
it is as perfect as before I put it on. A good support, yet no 
wrong pressure or restriction.’’ 


“As comfortable and more satisfactory than the $6.50 
corset I have been accustomed to wearing.” 


“I find The Dowager everything you recommend it to be. 


There was no breaking in, and I wore it with comfort from 
the first moment.”’ 


“‘T have never had a corset which would wear over two 
months before I purchased The Dowager.” 
**T consider The Dowager much lighter in weight, but 


more durable and more satisfactory in every way, than the 
higher-priced corsets I have been wearing.” 








Manufactured by WORCESTER CORSET CO., Worcester, Mass., U.S. A. 
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Corset they have ever worn. 


JHE DOWAGER CORSET 
STYLE 550 


Made of Extra-Quality Heavy Coutil, stripped with fine English Satteen. 
Extra-strongly stayed. Has super-heavy front clasps, shaped to fit the body. 
Made in four lengths: Short, Medium, Long and Extra-Long. 

White, Drab and Black. Sizes 22 to 43 inches. 


Made also of fine heavy Netting for Summer Wear. White only. Same lengths 
and sizes as the Coutil. 


Prices for either Coutil or Netting: Sizes 22 to 30, $2.00; 31 to 36, $2.25; 
37 to 43, $2.50. 

JHE DOWAGER CORSET is sold by leading dealers everywhere. Ask your 
dealer FIRST. If he can’t supply you, a Money-Order sent us, with size, 
length and color plainly marked, will bring corset to you free of expense. 





LADIES ARE REQUESTED TO SEND FOR HANDSOME ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


Western Salesrooms: 186 Market Street, Chicago, Ills. 








